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PREFACE? 


/^\F all the ethical signs of the age the growth of the spirit 
^ of Altruism is probably the most marked ; it is. certainly 
the marked feature of the last decade of the past century to* 
all whose minds are neither stagnant through living for se&i 
nor active only in*the ability to amass profit and gain. 

If all progress towards higher and nobler ideal%pf life start 
within the personality of men, it follows that the wish for the 
fulfilment of such must result in alteration of our social forms 
of existence ; since society has continually altered iri the past 
it would be absurd to suppose that it will not do so in the future*/ 
The great question for the vital tenth of mankind at present 
— what will be the constitution of the social forms that will* 
evolve from out of our competitive commercial rivihsatioiaf 
: is one of many that attempt to answer this qtffist*6n. 

» writer's opinion it is impossible for anyone to answer 
this "question with knowledge founded tipog inductive reason- ; 
ng except drat he has lived the Ufe of thfrjnanual labouring 
dasses>'.xrow , 'Op;' longer sunk in apatfadtic t*ut awaken- j 

tog tp dte consciousness of their Mnfc 
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*tt$at,be has been for some years in sucl} close contact with* them 
class distinction in mutual intercourse has been lost, 

.4 t ^ 

tl*e relationship simply being that of man and man. TlietV 
*&nd .only then, when true friendship has been established, will / 
tfo^r Rapacities, aims, objects, and aspirations be fully under 
stood, weighed, and balanced 

• To any Socialist who has undergone medical training the 
analogies between corporeal, psychical, rand social diseases 
must appear mod marked, Without such schooling the full 
understanding of path* logical analogies, whether m the causa- 
tion ('1 disease or m the results thereof, must be difficult of full 
understanding du 1 appreciation 

Tim science of modern medicine has been founded upon 
die study of imi i as n vealed by all previous .science bearing 
upon his existence, the phenomena upon wlnph it is based 
being those especially led bare by anatomical, physiological, 
and chemical means, is to his physical, psychical, social, and 
embiyological phrases of life Since social economy is founded 
upon the phenomena of the social life of mankind viewed 
through c* 1 ' previous knowledge, it was felt to be a natural 
process of thought to commence this book with the chapters 
bearing upon maternal, cosmical, social, and archait man. 
These subjects are each so vast in themselves th^jt it is impos- 
sible to do more than to refer to U^e salient features of each 
such aspect, of humanity in the space relegated to them in this 
book ; the object being to appeal to the ordinary man who is 
unable to denote time for an extended and complicated study 
f s of any such question as this one here considered 
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It was also a natural line of thought; to lead up to acur§or$ 
study of cdtaip eqonoftnc phenomena andt the question 


l 


Soc^ism“td reviewer from an historical aspect, lcadft^- 
/upjflt) k ^^§*nxnerrial Britain from 


tty 


aspect of l^hstern 4 Fetidali. 


am which preceded d that- state of** 
, 1 I 

society being in its turn built ’up upon the still wider basis of 

1 ; ,? , J 

previous Barbaric Europe. There aie many excellent scientific 

" a 1 

Works extant upon the present state of commercialism viewed 


from an economu asnert, as well .m dealing with Socialism m 

'H 

}ikc manner , the final * nupfers m . ns hook aie incicly meant 
to prepare the minds of those who have never consideied them 
for a proper study thereof ' 

pt , 

, The last chaplei is added to facilitate the stud) through 

• A 

tabular delineation of certain pi maples and statements made 
earlier on in the book , 't would he advisable to glance . at it 
before reading tlui piev-us chapter., their nndei standing 

r# t 

would then be tendered cmmci and refeiemt more easily made K 

* iir H i i 

when requisite for dealer appreciation oi statements made, J > 
The historical chapters are chiefly founder! upon Green, Hume, ; 
Freeman, ant' / ayloi (b amity H alary of England). Con- 
firmation of, the facts quoted from the Fabian Tracts will b£ 

found by re (creme to the pamphlets m question, official of, 

f* 1 • , 

other authority being quoted therein for every statement made. 
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EVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER I. 

MATERIAL MAN. 

Petf&eptiirtty, *>rac$pn and rer|Ction s the source of all knowledge — the element 
of human fallibility in knowledge — need of personal action and re -action 
id ‘obtain true* knowledge. The three great divisions of Nature — * * the ^ 
UMutalness of the supernatural.” “Laws of Nature ” are no entities, 
'jtaOffi phenomena ate sought out SO must these laws be modified, examples ‘ 
ijDt modern science. The atom — molecule — energy — formalising energy. 
$tplecular aggregates — protoplasmic aggregates — characteristics of proto* 
pl#iw*^Life. Progression from simpler to more complex forms a law of 
fixture*— specialisation of cellular aggregations from lowest to highest*, 
Mentality is potential in all protoplasm, manifestations of mind— m; 
0#nhjToniC and immature — in higher forms. As mind develops so does „ 
tfe animat’s complexity, so does its power over Nature. Reasons of har^ 
moniOus and disharmomcal mentality — symptoms thereof. Cellular' 
aggregations from simple cell upwards — tissue— organ— animal form. The 
highest animal form, Man, has an added creational priacipta^JIumanitl^ 

■ Natural selection — natural election, former causes chiefiy differ* 

ences, latter generic. Functional activity precedes orgattisatftm, desire 
pfOoedea function, disharmonical environment precede! desireV Qrgani*a r 
■tjpn Causes “ form. 0 

‘Mankind was immiraed, so to s^r, in an atmosphere — Nature— * which, by 
contact* continually irritated the sensitive extremities of the nerves. Not 
■^rel^’the $uases, but the entire surface of the body both external and internal* 
ApflptpeS'&t work. The sensations imparted to it, by reverberating in the jacaiity 
and the nervous centres, there became transformed into tmucity; 
and ideas j and he (Dr. Pascal) felt convinced that good health la|? 


;*ia the normal fulfilment of this work : the reception of the sensations and tfipt 
in 1 the form of motion and ideas— the nourishment, in fact, of the human' 
the regular playtff Rs organs. Work thus became the great SB 
IPgmgmator of the living universe, 0 — Zola. ‘ - 1 1 „ * 

flmaia; Imtrit. fahorar* ett anort. 

:|ri|p‘|tlNCE am f ^whither do I go ? what a* hffo* that 
" * J JrtSd ##1, nay being ? to \yhat <mi ,am I &jg|§ 

|? are queaU ^ 
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intellect, but tQ affcsser extent th&rdraary averse* 

* n«.i' ' : > *V •», * t*l -iW " 


ft 
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A * 'Self-knowledge tefts us that the world external 1 
is presented to our cognisance through what we 
sations ; skilled knowledge tells us of the intricate ft 
whereby we perceive, and that we so perceive, 
re-act on the outer world again® Of this reaction the charab* 
teristic beyond all others is that of change, of waste and repair ; 
when the percipiency of external relations is no longer ihet by 
corresponding changes in the internal relations of our personal 
and special being we cease to exist any more By this action 
of the universe* upon ourselves, by this reaction of ourselves 
upon the universe, we know what we do know. 

The channels of knowledge being our various senses; the 
elaboration and utilisation of cmr sensations being dependent 
on the wholesomcness ,»r otherwise of ourselves, the amount 
of sensibility being m lccordance with the frequency tyitjLi 
which the world external to ourselves acts upon us, it follows * 
that with each of us our percipiency and knowledge'll# ; |Jae 
whole universe, including the ego itself, must vary an|l differ 
according to our own integrity as an organism, the 

exposure and use we make of it , 

And so we find here, at the very foipdation c# all know- 
ledge, a difficulty intrinsic and in surmountable as' it migh| 
appear, caused by the fact that in every statement we recoj 
of oui expeiienres of existence there is the elemfent of hur 
fallibility, all men difterin^more or less in the three factors 
of percipiency enumeraM^tbove Owing to this intrinsic 
variation in each person’s perceptivity we each b£ us fc po£sess our 
own automorphic standard through and by which we judge or 1 ; 
^condemn the rest of the universe. The fewer the points of-, 
pungent at which we touch the world df men and affairs, 
more certain and convinced we are of our own .mfallibilii 
and knowledge ; the "greater in number and frequen| 
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ir4:ctio»s, the more convinced are healthy or wholesome minds 
of their ignorance arid fallibility, themselves setae-* 

what better than the former they are the morfe gifteS |n 
helpfulnesS, chanty, and forbearance. We can best express 
this somewhat as follows, calling it the “Law of little k$oW~ 
‘ledge ,J : the fewer the known facts the greater the dogmatism 
thereupon . *A11 feelings ox sensations are facts to the bram 
, f experiencing them, however wrongly it may misinterpret or 
elaborate them at times Of all automorphs the worst to deal 
with is not the, ignorant person, but the individual who believes 
himself to be educated because he reads somewhat, 01 comes 
into constant contact with a higher grade of mind or person 
than those.. Whom he considers to be of the "lower orders.” 
Some of the best examples of "cultured ignorance” are the 
university man whose facts are mostly at second hand from 
books, not from re-acting men , the closet-natural i«st with his 
non-correspondmg specimens ; the respectable suburban 
citizen with his rule-of-thumb existence, and the charitable 
lady of private means with all hei faculties deadened or per- 
verted by her cotton-wool environment and her dogmatic and 
self-living acquaintances Fortunately, to all classes there are 
many noble and gifted exceptions, else we would have hid the 
social revolution before now Hence it follows that to attain 
tp the truth in perception we must exercise nil our faculties 
equally and as fully as we ran, whether “ physical, intellectual, 
$m6iiona!^ spiritual ’’ ; if we do not strive m this manner we 
Wan never throw off the wrappings of the mummydom of the 
centuries of centuries of the slave-blood that affects us all, by 
.whi^h bur minds have been deadened and fossilised by 
^ $ustom,” religious and civil, by which plea — ft it is customary,” 
slaver caste have always until now he^d their own, ► 
they considered it One result of th# automorphic 
i^nd is that the better4o-do - classes m civilisation con- 
•" sider they tp^ow all that there is desirable |p understand 
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of national * affairs, hence they imagine th^l anyone 
from them in the knowledge of the world must 
fr^m ignorance, more especially if he be one of 
their own class This error was noted by Socrates Is flagrant 
in his society : “ For each, because he excelled in the practice 
df hi$ art, thought he was veiy wise in other most important* 
matters, and this mistake of theirs obscured the "wisdom that 
they really possessed” This same “one Socrates, a most 
pestilent fellow, who corrupts the youth” (our present-day 
equivalent is — “ an ignorant agitator ”) knew well what a maze 
of difficulties the imperfections of the senses might lead one 
into, for he says just before his death: “As long as we are 
encumbered with the body, and our soul is Contaminated with 
such an evti, v\e can never fully attain to what we desiie ; and 
this, we say, is truth” In his day knowledge was generally 
in the childlike stage of granting explanations through imagi- 
nation instead of reason , aftei com uentmg upon the fluctuation 
in knowledge and reasoning as phenomena and sensations are 
sifted in conti oversy, he states* “ But 1 am well aware that 
arguments which draw their demonstrations from probabilities 
are idle , and unless one is on one's guard against them, they are 
very deceptive ” To me it seems, that if one wishes in the 
least to answer the questions formulated at the commencement 
of this chapter, that one must attempt to keep clear of the 
refuse collected in the seminaries of superstition and serisual 
logic, that one ought to reason inductively from the toqj^n to 
the unknown, from as wide an environment as possible,/ 
sidering only as sure foundations of logic those phenomena 
which have been tested for ages by the average mind In their 
application, or agreed upon by intellects seeking after the 
* truth foi itself alone f f 

The three great divisions of the universe to any student are 
—God. M,in, Nature ; this is the paramount trinity in • o^r 
Cosmos, to the average mind man, apparently puny |and 
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-insfgnificasjt, stands judging of God by his own automorphic 
testing nature through his imperfect patsriajfity. 
Let us traSbe, as far as space permits, in tips chapter his relation- 
ship to the natural world ; in the next we will sec as far as 
possible in ^hat attitude he stands to his Creator To judge 
as to what we are we must include a slight and necessarily 
Superficial study' of what constitutes the world of nature, for 
nothing is more sure, except all reasoning be fallacious, that 
man is not a being apart, but has within his own self elements, 
phenomena, laws, common to all nature, only altered 
and changed to be subservient to his special place in the 
universe. More than that, modern free thought is breaking 
down the idea, born of priestcraft and perpetuated by the slave*- 
blood in mentality, that there are two distinct worlds, one 
present and natural, one future and supernatural We are be^ 
ginning to believe only m one state of existence, and that the 
present is merely a stage, evanescent and evolutionary, of the 
whole, through which run, as it were, the same lines and laws 
bit conduct, of action and reaction Towards the furtherance 
of this idea, “ the disclosure of the naturalness of the super- 
natural/' no one has done more recently than the late Professor 
Henry Drummond. He says, quoting Bacon, “ This I dire 
affirm in knowledge of Nature, that a little natural philosophy, 
and the first entrance into it, doth dispose the opinion to 
atheism ; but, on the other side, much natural philosophy, and 
wading deep into it, will bring about men's mind to religion/' 
Agnosticism is the extreme of the revolt against the idea that 
the Spiritual world is foreign and external to this material life,; 
against the idea that everything now must give way to 
yhnprbven hypotheses, as to the unknown, thfat this life ought. 
;tte to, be a lovely portion of a lovelier who|^. Although the 
st^dy of phenomena is as old as our race, |be healthy child 
Jibing solely for that purpose m Its earliest yearly 
in companM^ely decent genera|bns that human 
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f r^taoiiSiIity^la^advanced sufficiently far to be kbit to 
behind all phenomena certain pnnaples of action and 
modes of livmg as it were, which dominate the 
These principles, fixed relationships, ort whatever 
to call them, are what Science has terme&Natural Law$ ji this 
expression, a Law of Nature, & usually ranch misunderstood 
<and misapplied by the unskilled majority Because the 
fegard juridical law as a permanent something — legislators 
tjsually being careful to fix the popular gaze on the words itt 
the Statute-book or on decisions, rather than on the only prin- 
ciple justifying any law, the benefit of the generality, and 
therefore altering in application as the generality change — they 
see ra also to regard a 44 Law of Nature w as a fixed permanent 
Something in its essence, something tangible and of indi- 
viduality, as it were Natural Laws are in fact no definite 
entities (and it has to be remembered that this term is usually 
applied as a cloak of ignorance, to define something we 
do not understand or grasp), but they merely express a definite 
fixed relationship between phenomena under given conditions. 

Edward Carpentei, in “Modern Science A Criticism,” 
pays, “ As working hypotheses, and as long as they are kept f 
^dOWn to brief steps which can be verified \ the scientific theories 
;J(W very valuable — indeed we cannot do without them 1 * 
This mean% that natural laws are indispensable for the practical 
phenomena to use, as long as the phenomena 
upon are perceptible, but to bu$d up 4i$ber 
behind any group of phenomena a 
pM|’%o say the same relationship will be found fa simjaly to 
|»Mra$e fin ,what human sensibility has not yet perceived 
say that this or that fixed relationship 
&^^e is this or that law, we ind^dgaln mo kztoi^ 
ledge of wliy or wherefore it can be so recoj^sed, wo 
jljtther advanced than Newton was when he said ; c t 

tiao of grayitation remauyi undi$covered'*^^P^^ 
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.-to 4$uiitdy attempt to &iscpvW.£ 
ptopfcwtein, as the walk p&iM 
ms we find Aristotle, Pythagoras, PlatoJf 
.. _ ’When, the latter*, says, “I was wonder-^ 

which they call^a histat^K’ 5 -' 
gpea^ to* jtfeato be a very sublime thing 1% 

, ’ 14^0^ jtliing-, why each thing is generated, ** :, 

%hy iVp^ribes^ahd wh^ tt exists," he dearly shows what he 
. was.seekin^^f^-^fcLt he sought law in chaos, for, as Proto- 
goras : whole life of man requires rhythm and " 

is noteworthy that natural law, or the pnjjdpies. 
of $he relationships ' phenomena, only arrived to a, process 

of orderly detfdopinen When thinkers began to mutually assist 
onejanother, stimulated by the camaraderie of the wars for 
freedom in religious thought (or rathjfe what they took to be f 
such), assisted by the aid of printing ; tm$ of all, by the ethicil 
factors ip human evolution that culminMed in the intellectual 
revolution^# the Renaissance 
** It appears to be a natural fact, one 
knowledp^l that every science must 
theorfe^iime after time, for a science 


^the yery root of all 
in many of its 
merely a ski! 

a^l^beatof phenomena with statements (tlieories or lawi) 

Wf tt inter-relationship one fo the oth&r tmder various con* 

Hl As men reach, out further and further into the eternal * !’ 
j|fva from their little circle of perceptivity, of Che action & 
|at untb^wn upon themselves and their reaction tfyj^rcv* % 
^ w§l persistently have to revolutionise and redrganii%^ : 
acquisStkm in knowledge; a sensation, a phenomenon,^ 
same from the first to the jUpt fflhrs hupmff 


'I 



j|pte explanation of its 

.pnwt alter wbenever new p| 
it can^e compared. 

in Chemistry, the 
thf Law of Si 



% rest 
aw'pafoei^J-'’-** 
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have been most beneficial under the'':^qncl?tibin , 
^•f^nomena at the time each was formulated;. ip, (Sash jCMtf'f 
.taentfcmed the science they affect will be undergo^ ie-orgaiijj^ 
^ !siatioii before long ; they themselves may vapi&h as ,u law, 1 '; 
iheir value as working hypotheses will remai*. The growing 
antagonism between the chenjist’s and Dhysicisfe’s atom ; the 
(discovery of the " new light,” although it was well knpwn jtfaa t 
certain Vays were visible to some animals that were tinkndvfrn 
to men by direct percipiencv , the insufficiency of the Law of 
the Survival of the Fittest to explain evolution in the kingdom 
of Life, let alone that the ordinary conception of it makes the 
animal state a desireless, mechanical existence ; the uprising 
of an educated living and militant proletariat in the econo- 
mical world, in the place of a slave-class, uneducated, passive 
$nd unpurposely irritable , are all examples of factors entering 
’feach science affected, and go to show that as the base of die 
phenomena upon which each science is founded grows further 
backward from the observers m extent, so must the knowledge 
^of their existence lead to a fuller analysis and rearrangement 
When circumstances demand it 

Formic s and void, desolate and empty, we are told iMffe 
legendary narrative of the world’s earliest existence, 
state of this earth in the beginning Copied as it pxoblfly 
was originally from the engraven brick tabllts of ’apJESt* 
Atxad, it seemed insufficient to the Greek intellect if I judg$ 
these two passages from the “ Phaedo ” aright, for they seem 
to embody the idea that from the very firsts 
c6uld not exist by itself, rather, that the very ramcepti^m of. 
an embr> omc World, even in its dimmest and scantiest 


necessitates a duality of entities at the very least * See 
O Cebes,” says the sage, . . “ for if one fclass oft things 

not constantly given back m the place of another, revolving;. 
&& it Mfere, in a circle, but generation were' direct . 

into its opposite, and did not 



* l f ^ * it* * 
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f4 ** retrace its course, do you know th& all things* 1 

gth have the same form, be in the same state, 
flit b> produced ? " Immediately after this he saytf : ; 
tf &J1 things were mingj^d together, f but never separated, 

£ ^bctrine Anaxagoras would soon be verified, ‘ all 
| wpuld^ be together.' '* 11 

leftists have found it necessary, for the purpose of 
forming working hypotheses as to the natural world, to take 
fbr granted behind the elementary bodies of chemistry the 
p^Stence of a concept wEich is usually termed ether, itself 
% duality in composition, a substance, as it were, manifesting 
mass and* power in their most elementary forms. With in 
creased knowledge our ideas of this primaeval materiality must 
&Jter ; we may even be able before long to judge of itp 
existence phenomenally instead of as now b\ analogy and 
deduction alone In calling this primitive differential ether, 
or whatever else you choose to call it, by the nartie of 
materiality I may appear to be wrong m so doing , but it 
sf§#m$ to me that to consider it an immaterial concept is too 
premature ; for if this material world is compounded from it# 
so to speak, it appears to be more right to consider it a 
/materiality only intangible and un grasped up to the present 

That there is some definite entity required, and acknow- ^ 
lp|ged by present-day science to exist behind known\ 
phepppiena, is all we can say , m it we have to embody our 
ipddhs , of primitive mass and motion, matter and energy# 

{ and power, or whatever else you care to call these 
$y concepts upon which we build up the material 




b^t no ancient mythologies possessed wilder and 
| variaiit views of the earth’s earliest ages than do modern 
it®t$ of impalpable primitive ether. Viewing it in this 
consider ether to be pervaditp the K ,u|»i^me, 
^ ^' l "" it all phenomenal substances iom# so to 
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Mtojiy^remain the same to external action , 

^fbeimble particle chemically is the atom. The 
definition mjgtVen, as it may be that some bodies vifcodr we&S&lf* 
as elemen^pr may be proven some day to be compounded^! 1 
known orjpl^own elements Almost annually how are new 
elements -%ing discovered by experimenters, the latest 
terrestrial e&pinple being that of hdiUm An u atom ” of each 
i elementary substance there must be, but the atomic theory 
•> Jblilit up, splendid in conception and revolutionary in etfect 
a$%it was, may be supplanted in time by another , at present 
■ we conceive of atoms being built up into molecules, the 
^Smallest mass we ran divide matter into by physical^ mean# ; 

Was the old definition, and may also hav# to he alt ejgg t ~ 
belter one day With few exceptions the mplecul ^M F 
is supposed to be composed c$ two 
together, as it were , under definite cohditibn^i^^ith fixed 


illkfetfihdnts is supposed to be composed c$ two 
together, as it were , under definite cohditJbns||^®jtth fixed 
' ’leasts* atoms of various elements ppe 4 

•> f|Oth|pr and link *with others together 
molecules, usually with totally new 

either br any had before. This is u chemic^&ii^^ when * 
one "atom parts company with'one Or mc$e -cdfpwinions hc^'taket 
the equivalent position witfi otfittfc, Otosting 

|,|pre atoms of this other body, we say that u chemical 
l ‘Of the ohe fdr the strange, atom^or atoms has been grjplh; 

> than the affinity or bond with" its former .tbmpaniey ^ 

tius * atorDt" p is now 




ority of Herschell and C|ark Maxwell 
f Ibe imprests of being manufactured article 
hydrogen was thought to be the primitrvjl 
jr c^didatejs now found in helium as the primary 
town elements are grouped together,,!^ 
le and significant relationship between 
<t s . ^r^chief c^taotdirtetics, the exceptions being no more tharir 

of human ol^rvation could - account , 
ilor,’ $s 'if be said to have one fcommon factor, of which 
Itiple, the difference between every distinct 
ktom being founded on the characteristics hereby 
•■'Ctopftfcred. It would almost appear, granted this necessary 
sub-atom, itself composed of the two primitive entities of 
totter and energy, mass and motion, or whatever else you 
- call them, that the difference between the various elementary 
atoifis is in their build, as it were, according to the fhmsine&s 
pt solidity of their structure It is, for example, a recognised 
JaW that the densities of all the elements known ’in the 
i: gaseous state are identical with their atomic weights ; or what" 
,|*S the same thing, the atoms in the gaseous state occupy the ’ 
j#m& apace.” But the two great points to recognise are 
not only <Jo the atoms seem to be built up of smaller porfions 
^With definite fixed relationships tn^their mutual cohesion* but 
rte definite rqjptionships to one another^ and , 
r , , t ? ^thessame under same conditions, that^pbey 
definite “'Law 0 one toward the other, ‘ «r * * 

; The ability conferred by spectrum analysis to de&de as 
to jhe'^fements present in the celestial bodies, px 

tly-said^as to * Laws of Nature, 0 that they p2 
^ \ajfain definite, conditions and wjbilst 4 certa^ 
the same. According as the |Wo 
and pressure — alter in comets^ so will this ; 
be sometimes found absent or Resent;,; the 
1 J * M \|te , also from several elements ui^l^oply one * 
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the hottest stars, wherfc chemical action miip| 


oat conceivability, \#e find all the spectral 
except tjiat of hydrogen disappear ( here we may reasonably 
suppose that no compounds exist as yet. So it ^appears H6 * 
tile that when some scientists tell us then* estitnat^^of the 
earth's age, pointing out to m the princi|j|e of t^e m&axmty 
of existing causes, that we can point tke uixivert* 

in certain wandering bodies in the vefy stage through which l* 
our earth is supposed to have passea, * phenomena opposed! 
To, or rather, transcending the fixed relationships or “ X*&W9* 
of our earth as it is now hence their data must be valueless 
except they can judge of the foreign conditions of phenomena 
during our earth's genesis as a laboratory, fiery* $hd maje&tiC* 
beyond all conception The recognition now also of a fourth 
or ultra-gaseous Tate of substance beyond the classical 
three conditions of solid, fluid and gaseous, has demandedf 
new physical conceptions, and a wider basis for chemical 
knowledge 

Substances arc usually stated to be composed of matter 
and eneigy, both indestructible the latter changing its special 
form of manifestation, but never lost , always being prOgent 
as one of three active radiant forms — heat, light, or electrf®% ; 
or m one of the passive attrahent forms of gravitation/mag- 

* ^ . . n a 

t netissn, or chemical amnity. 


♦ m a 

’ One of the most, importaB| of scientific conclusion*, ha's 
jjiren, that as regards all natural phenMHh^ we can state 
from Observation- Nihil ex nilnlo ” , ®||':Me result of this 
has been the formulating of the law ot* Conservation of 
Energy,” that energy can change its form of exhibition, but 
,can never be destroyed At present we have to forth 40r 
Conceptions of active energy upon the "clash" and.wave 
theories, that according to the intensity of rjioledular 
the elasticity and jhythm uf the molecular movemet 
i have these minute bodies rendered manifest to us 
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1 power. Although we know mtkih as to tbs;: 
call chemical affinity and magnetisfh, 
i die causes thereof no further advanced"' 
(respect to the other passive form of energy, 

^ whei he'said that its cause remained undiscovered. 5 
tie explain the Jrdijjary phenomena of matter and energy, we 
- J*ave if, “Polarity,* practically as -formulated by* 

dSbroaster . ag o, stated as an imperative category, 

but to 8&y that Jfeisiix|>Tains the cause of energy seems to me 
to be equivalent to stating that the nature of a substance can 
be discovered by dividing it into two portions, and Adding 
that if you piece them together they will equal the whole 
V, 111 almost appears as if “energy” were not a single enlitv 
th nature, out as if there were two factors operating upon 
What we call matter, or perhaps we ought to say, co-operating 
witlyt, to build up the material world of the universe Behind 
this inorganic world of atoms and molecules we have to con- 
ceive of ether, a duality, embodying matter (or mass), and 
energy, to use the general term, or what I would rather call — 
attractile power, for want of a better name ; this ether I takw 
to be still univeisally present, even permeating many, if not 
"'all, apparently solid Docbes, capable of intense vibratory’ action, 
only held in check by what I term a creational pririciple, by . 
* formalising energy.” As to what this really is, it is only. 
..necessary to state that we can know no more of it, prdbabfyf, 
nev&r will know more of it, than we do of “Life” 
Humanity,” until we are “delivered as it were, from tfffe ; 
; shackles ’of the. body,” from our prison range of observation, 
(.perception, and rationality. , 1 , ; 

We accept this view as a working hypothesis, we con- ' 
ceive of “formalising energy ” marshalling the ether sub-atoms 

-V.S, ,, , f 

fef contributions to physiological polarity^ by t)r. Albert * 
*' mtury Ma 8 a * ine of March, 1902 : N^ure of the 
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Ob .o ■&eir special Horn ic forms of the , curious elementary bqdpjsl 
* ’lie' stefa-atoms ‘being held in cohesion , by their 
attractile power, the attachment between conjoined woXBS 

1 ••'"f ' aLl p-„ 

being due to formalising energy Just as, infinite 
tions can be formed from any two uneqttals in ' 'vary 
number, as in the Morse code, etc, so We can concern: tif 
atoms acquiring specific form" as e lementary bodies by equiva- 
lent combinations of unequal value of . matter and attractile? 
power m the ether sub-atom, the form- of combination deter- 
mining any one element’s characteristics, this being cjtf©, a& 
before said, to formalising energy Adopting this yiew, it 
follows that no substance known to the material world can 


exist without a certain amount of formalising energy being 
incorporated with it, that without this minimvim differing in 
various molecules according to their complexity in number 01, 
associated atoms, there would be a return to the primitive ether*| 
to the possibly formless and vend condition of the Hebraic' 
Genesis Then, as chenndtf change* or inter-molecular and 
iptra-moletnlar action and faction o< ctirs, determined either 
by the negative and positive fences of any atoms, this polarity 
being due to the spec lal an angement referred to in atomic build 
Caused by the various combinations of primitive matter Jnd 
^tractile power, or by the shock of ether waves set free (to a 


greater or less extent as manifestations of heat, light, ot, 
..©Iq^ricity), we would find formalising energy utilised, lifeked- 

in hmlH r»f n mnlt'rnlp <mh~afOm$V r vi 


&||it were, m the build of a molecule, sub-atoms^ 

or less vibiant according to dfe* amount so used 
iC»r%pfe,or less stationary according to th^ amount operating to 
steady them into quiescence • This seems to me *t© explain 
the tremendous amount of radiant energy in the hottest subs, 
and comets, where the elements discoverable are always of 
simple type, of but little complicated build, where the gutter 
*part of formalising energy necessarily present in 
with any materialised substance is free to £o manifest- ipelf ^ 
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hioon, where all formalising energy, beyond'' 
te-fo preserve tire build of the wore solid elements, ’ 
“"“fl (into space, or been absorbed t>y celestial bodies 
i explain why, in complicated molecular groups, 
apparently composed of allied families of atoms, 

) -hydrate, and ben/y] groups, there is so 
on their break up and return to less com- 
ttiegre:.iter the complicity of any molecule the 
Energy utilised in building up its special lorm. It seems 
Ji§ formalising energy sets to work, as it were, and in 

a, process of 1 evolutionary development builds up the ether 
sub-^tbrns irom simple into gradually more and more compli- 
forms, We hence, in time, as regards celestial bodies, 
approach a period of balance in action and re-action as more 
and more of it becomes fixed in such duty, and then, as these 
complex forms break up, the causes usually being due to 
external sources of action from outside that special world, we 
enter bn a process of degeneration due to ffissipation of the v 
energy formerly utilised by them 

Not only do we find sub-atfems built up into definite and 
different atomic elementary “ forms,” and not only are atoms 
arranged in definite groups as molecular “ forms” but also Wef 
find groups of molecules arranging themselves along definite 
lirw£$ in unvarying geometiie M forms ” as crystals, with oftefif 
peculiar relationships between allied forms as to their chemical 
characteristics and affinities Thus, in regard to inorgan 
solids, we obtain two large divisions, judging by 'molecular 
|rpuping-t the amorphous and the crystalloids. The fact tMt"' 
aSmparativeiy large ultra- molecular groups can be shajjttd, as 
case Qf suitable sandy particles on the ejdophone, by 
harmonious action or shock of thekound waves 
‘ a musical note, in definite geoow|rical figures, 
itlv ooint to the Dossibilitv of etl»r sub-atoms 
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being also definitely arranged into speej&c 

‘harilmtiious and rhythmical action of form^isni^e 
the persistently vibrant ether wavelets. 

We find m practical chemistry that two molecules of 
substances may be virtually in contact, and yet t*6 action*^ 
re-action take place, although the disjoined atoms of,'eaci 
have a greater affinity to tlie other than to their then 
panion, if they were dissociated from each other ; ixi\ 
cases, if a third molecule of certain other substances hie intri£ •’ 
duced into contact, chemical change will take place hot Only , 
between one of the original molecules and the strange Otife 
but between the original two as well. This fact is explained 
by saying that atoms in the state of change, in the condition , 
of momentary dissu* mtion, teclnuc ally, in their nascent state/ 
are in an extremely active condition ; in other words, I would 
say, that formalising energy is especially active whenever two 
groups of atoms are dissociated owing to some external impulse*, 
and as they are being rebuilt into newer shapes or forms. 
There appears to be no question that the gaseous condition of 
matter, perhaps material is a better term, is evolutionary to 
one of fluidity, and that again to a state of solidity, all three 
overlapping each other and being intermingled, or action and 
re-action would almost cease if there were solidity alone, the 
condition of solidity being requisite for the manifestation of 
the definite, geometrical, and purposeable crystalloid forms/ 3 
But beyond these complicated 1 molecula^uilds of tliis 
of formation, we come across another variety of “ f orm, w Tlbni^ 
Crystalline, still more highly complicated in charac- 





terised by definite arrangement, with ,cet!&il r distinctive 
phenomena ; these aggregations of molecuk^we 
organised or cellular in form Two gross diff^aaoes'^ ^ 1 

. the inorganic crystalline aggregations pf n^eetdest 
Organic cellular groups, are that the former 

l aggregation of similar groups to gimp#^ 




' incotporation o^'^Hmnilar groups into 

an#’S3sirmlative change into hke groups . tiK(J bv’ 
being virtually stationary, while the latter are able to change 
their position towards -one another, either by direct mobilttyjaf 
■ indirectly through the assistance of associated groups apt&ial* 
ised for that purpose; 

Tpe typical cell usually studied is that of the amoeba, which 
is also almost identical with the white corpuscle id the human 
Mood; flip substance r is comp ised of is designated proto- 
plasm, as regards winch Michael foster sai s ■ “ Wc do not 
at present know anything defnuU about J he molecular com- 
position of active living p'otoplasm , but it is more than pro- 
bable that it’ molecule is i lut /r complex m which a 

proteid substaii'X is peuiLady assouated with a complex fat 
and with e umo repiesentatjve of the carbo-hydrate group, te., 
that ea<h molecule ot protoplasm contains residues of each of 
these t’tice classes" In protoplasm we also find very minute 
quantities of various saline and other crystalline bodies,” not 
chemically combined but probably floating between the proto* 
plasmic molecules performing some definite and indispensable 
function, possibly in some way connected with the a-similation 
of foodstuffs .md their change into the specially required form 
of protoplasm. Shortly, the characteristics nt the simplest ' 
forms of protoplasm, whether animal or vegetal, itself com- 
posed of associated molecules of organic structure, namely, of 
proteids, raibo hydrates, and fats, these molecules themselves 
being composed of associated atomic groups of much com- 
plexity, together with certain inorganic molecules permeating 
it, are as follows - — It is irritable^ U. f re-acts : to change hr 
external environment ; change m -»ti external ielations. 
necessitates internal change as well ; tSwait qh not so com- 
pensate the intra-molecular waste and repair stages, the bar- \{ 
relationship of molecular , associ'afi^^ dissolved, 
is death, It is auimaM^' ij,f,^kas inherent * 
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property causes it to respond to outward change and to make 
up in repair from molecules received from outside for the 
destruction of its own molecules, for change external to its 
own structure necessitates internal change, it means the return 
of complex groups to simpler forms, and the liberation df 
formalising energy, corresponding to* the amount tausii^thfe 
change. But part of the formalising energy freed is" spent in 
re-building the wasted or lost protoplasmic ^ molecufe^m the 
amoeba, and thib very fact proves '• that it differs from the 
same principle in the inorganic world, in that like molecules 
are not marshalled into " form u with like, but that unlike 
upon unlike and change them into like We cannot tell in 
what lies the cause of tins difference, we do know that so it 
is. We designate the cause to be due to “ Life/' that chemico- 
vital change takes place as distinct from chemical aiope. 
Protoplasm is contractile , ie t mobile, except during the 
period of quiescence or sleep By means of this" contractility 
it not only meets the molecular particles acting as foodstuffs 
bqt flows round them, and incorporates them m its substance ; 
its mobility is one manifestation of freed energy, It is 
receptive , m that it acts in this manner as regards its relation- 
, ship to certain external particles, it is assimilative, in that ^ 
it changes them into the molecular structure peculiar to itself. 
But the products of disintegration must be discharged, if 
protoplasm is to rhythmically cafry on its functions; because 
it does rid itself of waste products it is stated to be excretpry; 
the processes of this action are also termed metabolic and 
secretory, but in the more complex protoplasmic aggregations 
secretions sometimes are also concerned in assimilation in its f ^ 
f earlier plages. It is respiratory , it absorbs oxygen, or 
carbonic acid, as the case may be, from the air, builds tip its 
molecules into the material of one of the three greatf family 
molecules of proteids, carbo-hydrates, or fats, and/^c^tes^ 
the case may be, carbonic acid or oxygen gas, 
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product caused by the action of the oxygen or carbonic arf d 
zoolccute on |h© protoplasmic cell. The respiratory pro* 
ceases are virtually a phase of the receptive and assimilative, 
:and being automatic and constant, in the case of animal 
protoplasm at least, enable harmonious action and re-artion 
fco^%itinue during the stage of quiescence or sleep, that is ( 
whits* there is a rest trom the absorption of foodstuffs , without 
such cdf&inued correlation death would ensue Lastly, it is 
reproductfa}^ it gives b»£th to a fresh protoplasmic unit, carry- 
ing oh with exactitude the functions of the minute mass from 
which it develops, a unit which increases m size by up-buikimg 
itself as did its progenitor, in time splitting up into new cells, 
or casting off infantile buds from itself in turn. If fresh masses 
were not thus constantly east off the ordinary fate of all 
complicated molecular material vvmld befall it, there would 
be a return of the more complicated groups of molecules to 
simpler inorganic forms, for “ Life ” is no more eternal m 
keeping up correspondence between its special “ form, 1 ' that 
is, the complex protoplasmic molecule and the outer world, than 
is formalising energy constant and fixed as regards the in- 
organic molecules of more complicated atomic build 

What is this creational pnn,iple that wc commonly term 
“ Life ” ? We know something of its manifestations as 
enumerated above, and the highest forms only exhibit speci- 
alised varieties of the above characteristics, do we know 
anything of its intimate nature ? I think not We cannot 
find it by the dissecting knife or the microscope, by the 
chemical balance or electrical re action, or by any known 
means Whatsoever. Whatever it may be, we know that it is 
Oommonto man and to brute, to the gigantic creature of the 
ocean as much as to the lowliest amoeba or bacillus, to the 
forest-tree and the mmute algai ; concerning this community 
Socrates said*: "But I, too, consider niyself to be a 
id||i^^rvant of the swans, and sacred to the same God, and 





that 1 hive received the power oft t&vination feojn d*ur common * 
'' nAster no less than they.” " ' ; 1, ' 1 *■ *; 

That hie alone comes from life was established by Harvey* 
add the whofe result of the consideration of spontaneous 
generation has only been to more than ever decide; “ Otnh^ ( 
vivum tx vivo” , and the grandest result of Darwin’s life , 
was to see the continuity of life throughout the vegetal and 
animal worlds accepted by most skilled minds; others had 
hinted at this, he produced the requisite overwhelming 
evidence When wo art. 1 told that life is “ the sum total of 
the func tions that resist death ” , oi by Mr, Herbert Spencer 
r that ^ * the continuous adjustment of internal gelations 

| to external relations ” , or by Prof Henry Drummoridl, when 
discussing degenerative processes, that- “ Life is merely a 
temporary suspension of these destructive powers” we are 
told nothing as to its real nature Whatever “ Life M *s, we 
know that it builds up the higher organic molecular form 
with certain definite characteristics from the inorganic yvorld* 
utilising in so doing both the more primitive amorphous owgen 
molecule and the later crystalline aggregates ; we know that 
it ultimately ceases from' causing the protoplasmic unit to 
correspond to the stimulus of these molecules in the required 
way, that then we get death. The lately living ceils then 
become pa it of the inorganic world, other redactions, taknjg 
place in regards t^ outward ^ange, such being only over- 
ruled before by ’ ; thj^^^integration takes place from 

the more complex to the forms, the products being' 

again ultimately taken up andre-utilised in perpetual cyclical 
change. The health of the associated protoplasmic mole- * 
cules consists in their unity, in their wholly acting together, 
the wholesomencss of their harmonious inter-action 
and orderly behaviour one towards the other, on£e tbi$ 
rhythmical wholeness is lost the result is impaired function, 
and a certain amount of impaired function or imjetfeet'' 
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perfcwaance of duly results in death, or abolition of vital 
;j cx>rre^ondertces. J 

^ , Alt living* things, vegetal or animal, merely consist of 
^'.aggr^at#s' ; of protoplasm; the smallest microcosm of an 
J amoeba exhibits potentially the same functions as the highest 
aggregate,of such cells, that being man himselt ; more than 
.that, there is a time m the development of the largest macro- 
; cosn? of organised protoplasm “when there are actually no 
structural peculiarities \Vhatcvei~ when the whole organism 
consists of transparent, structureless, semi-fluid living bioplasm 
— wvberi it would not be possible to distinguish the growing 
moving, matter winch was to e\olve the oak from that which 
was the germ of a vertebrate animal " J.ionti S Beale, F R S., 
on tf Bioplasm ”). Sa}*- Huxley, m his “ Lav Sermons,” sixth 
edition: “Protoplasm, simple < ,r nucleated, is the formal 
basis Of all life It is the day ot me Potter/ 1 He also states . 

,f Beast and fowl, reptile and fish, mollusk, worm, and polype 
are all composed of structural units of the same character, 
namely, masses ot protoplasm with a nucleus” 

Looking down the vista ot living forms, we can see that 
the simpler and less complex it is the weaker, the more 
‘ limited and the more transient are its correspondences to 
changes in its material environment, and the easier does jt 
refuse to adapt itself to the varying outside circumstances 
brought to its cognisance through sensation. We see “ life 
* first in the homogeneous organised but structureless cell, with 
no difference between the outermost layers of molecules which 
have to preserve its individuality and the inner and more 
gtoups, except that the minute endosarc differs from 
? tike ;i QUtpsarc as the interior of a loaf from the exterior. Next, 
"structure visible in the presence of a specially formed 
’ 1 within the endosarc, destined for the imperative"' 

> ,^pltodluction f in that it is ultimately extruded and 

the like of its' ancestor. , ■ Exami^af|^n shows that 
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tbe growth of the nucleus, and enfcfesed nuclei 
jp^gntted ovule in the animal kingdom, 
lines and in fixed order, to be compare 
tiling to the lines of crystallisation in 
gate of molecules, or to the formations on the eidOphu 
We may readily suppose that in the amorphot^ 
pl^smic cells each molecule has the same poto 
istics, but constantly have various groups of molecule^ to< take 
on a special variety of duty for the common welfare* Certain ' 
groups will become gifted with extra mobility, processes Of 
such bud forth, and the cell moves. Certain groups form • 
the nucleus to be concerned in reproduction, with certainly 
some analogous inherent characteristic as to arrangement, as 
played by polarity in the inorganic molecule, this manner of 
growth underlying sexual characteristics in the plant and 
animal kingdoms C ertain groups in the ectosarc will be 
specially concerned m sensation, m absorption of food particles 
and oxygen, or carbonic acid, and in excretion , others, more 
Internal, in metabolism and secretion, every now and* then 
group probably exchanging with group in ceaseless rhythm 
jmd harmony. * 

' "■ But the Law of Creation appears to be that there must be,, 
progressence, or evolution, from the simpler fo^the more 
plex " form ” ; why we Cannot tell, except^tltyt man is 1 
i$ssult of such an order. Weifjfet find cells, m II whole, iakinj|(; " 
on specialised functiox^yet sti^ixhibiting^it least itt potlnti* 1 



ality, the characteristics of the origmal fomu I; 
Infusoria, we see the elementary gastric 4 ^ 
a permanent mouth or opening mto a 
lining cells become specialised in assimilation, j 
secretion A little higher groups of cells 
limbs, in the shape of processes specialised for 
k of filaments wav^pg to and fro as arms to catch 
caa We find some one cell first specialised by 


:tie simpler/ 
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kbiyty to protoplasmic explosion® of energy, 
krai# tcf sensations reaching it through, fbe 
!s« then a chain of cells between it and 
bf the ectosarc are specialised to conduct 
of the filter world ; lastly, certain cells of the 
special duty .in receiving such impulses. 
The next jtpp in 'the development of this embryonic nervous 
system lies m specialisation of cells to perceive and receive 
light,, sound, and change m temperature, and, higher still, to 
act.. as guardians against hurtful particles in deglutition and 
inhalation, to be concerned- in the senses of taste and smelL 
A*, die alimentary canal develops, we find cells becoming more 
and mere specialised to perform the duties demanded by the , 
Wider correspondences of the more complicated organism,, 
with subdivisions into separate groups concerned in assimila- 
tion, Absorption, secretion, excretion, and propulsion of food- 
stuffs and contingent waste products. We see the complicated 
.respiratory tract developing from special molecules and after- 
wards cells of the , ectosarc, and then the lining of the 
embryonic alimentary canal developing next, from cells which 
originally took upon themselves the functions of absorption 
and expiration of oxygen and carbonic acid in the animal’ 
hmgdom; and of the opposite routine in the vegetal world, in 
the, protoplasm of leafage especially. 

We see the circulatory system develop, permeating the 
whole creature, from a few specialised mobile and irritable 
cells; in the interior of the animalcule, thereby keeping up 
currebtsi in . the more fluid inner parts, to an incipient force- 
pttinp jn the shape of these arranged coherently, pulsating in 
rhythm,; and forcing on other cells specialise^ to he oxygen 
earners throughout the’ organism, through channels composed 
Of other pells specially shaped to be arrange^ in such form, 
the necessary selective powers, 
rceive, starting with the Original -gepiinal 
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J contained iadfecules arranging themselves in defmite |oipn? 
iri^t*** P robabl V t0 inherent difference* in speciaJ^d^ 

l^tTOrodnctive system spring up with ultimately distinct 
• ,* ^itfa* positive and negative re-action, this 
^ sexlud difference, with other cells differentiated in 
f ‘iotkis to cause these former to be brought into contact* . 

Others again arranged to protect the incipient embryo during 
development. Surrounding, permeating, enclosing* em- 
bracing, all Ibese active and militant ^forms' 1 of protoplasm, 
we have others developing from the somewhat 'harder and 
more stable cells of the ectosarc (and a little higher we find 
trabeculae of specialised cells projected between the exteriof 
and the incipient alimentary canal), performing the passive but; 
indispensable functions of incipient cuticle and its appendages, 
of fasciae and elastic tissue respectively. A still more advanced 
stage is when the organism becomes so complex and extended 
in shape that it requires a mechanically rigid frame not only 
to hold together various other aggregations of cells, but to 
enable it to withstand the shocks consequent on excessive 
mobility , there then develops cartilage and bone Lastly, in 
the animal world cells take on an elongated form with the 
object of being able to exhibit special mobility through approxi- * 
mation of their terminations, they are placed side by side 
and in columnar formation. The involuntary 411 d voluntar^:^ 
muscular systems are now in ]%r$cess of development, the jatefr 
being specially under the consol and at the service of : the 
cells specialised m the nervous systerp^ tcT manifest desire &r 
will . '<• ' 

\ It may sound absurd to say that the little and apparently 
inconsequent amoeba exhibits mind, or desire, or will ; yet in 
/ potentiality I believe that such a characteristic is latent within 
;|t, is an unvarying accompaniment of life, only awaiting 
‘•opportunity of manifestation in specialised w form ” ! 

iSflais characteristic, of which desirous action m the order 

>!',# ■ 1 ’’ 
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the 'automatism of the individual and singfe 
This "term to the physiologist is not of* 
"^^|p^^fQificanc« as to the mechanician; it denotes “aq 
body, the causes of which appear to lie m the body 
• • ichatl F cuter). Although (ins eminent authority 

bein g an y relationship between automatism 
allowable to believe that the latter is merely a 
qualitative variation of the funner, is the highest amplification 
of such an attribute, “Vi!l ” being the action of specialised 
cells, “ the causes of which appear to he m the body itself.” 

Excluding man for the present, we find the points of 
.jnisptality exhibited amongst the higher animals to be 
ntemoty, desire, reason* these characteristics being manifested 
together with consciousness and perception Starting with the 
lowest “ form ” of protoplasm, we find ” consciousness ” as the 
inhe&nt characteristic whereby cellular aggregates of mole- 
cules are distinguishable from inorganic accumulations, this 
being manifested not only in the ability to perceive " change 
of outward environment, but in the capacity of adaption by 
change internally to meet the new conditions of existence 
without total change in form , inorganic molecules when they 
feel a change in erftironment alter into a different form of 
molecular construction through chemical ac tion, hence vital t 
jpercepfivity is absolutely distinct from that of the inorganic 
molecule. Now, although there is present in primitive protb- 
:plasnhc life this purposeable Conscious perceptivity, there is 
‘ also inherent to It the power of automatism, which is the 


attribute expanding and growing into desire in specialised 
tissue, and these features are common alike both to 
vegetal forms of protoplasmic' aggregates. In 
ettifetetdr kingdom we perceive not only independent move- 
vxnent exhibited by certain parts of plants, as % the folding of., 
deeping of leaves when deprived of the stimulus of sunlight/: 
"X xn-> T«bi« in., and xi$, * ** 
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or by movements connected with Reproduction /t Sh; 

■|he specialised flower-cells, but by the independent 
Oscillatoriae, and some lower forms of 
f manner in which branches incline to the freest aspe 
^ajqd air; in which tendrils almost feel for support, 

form of polarity in their rfght to left movements ; and, 
which some plants avoid self-fertilisation, seems , 
^characterised by something higher than mere mechsmiod 
arrangement, to be a manifestation in a shadowy and almost 
vitiated form of “ desire ” as we find it in the higher kfegdom 
of life. With few exceptions all vegetal protoplasm- is 
destined for a passive and stationary existence, tts power of 
accommodation to change, to action and re-action, being 
limited, it really exhibits passive and circumscribed life, ,|t$ 
chiefest function being to provide foodstuffs for militant pr 
active forms in the animal world, to act as a. gOrbetweefi the 
inorganic and animal kingdoms, to utilise the latter's ^ste 
products and return them again for tneir assimilation ,^and 
metabolism. This stationary characteristic is conferred Upon 
it by the stability it inherently possesses owing to rigidity 
being conferred upon it, first, by interstitial depoaitidn of 
lignin in the cellular membrane corresponding tp* the ccfo^arc 
of animal cells, then by its deposit on the inner suspect of 4hi$ 
miniature dermo-skeleton, until ultimately in many fornaa tlie^i 
, protoplasm is crushed out of e^tence, and wood! is formed 
' as a mechanical and almost non-vrtal tissue to apt as a skeleton 
to certain living aggregates in specialised build ami shape. 

Specialised perceptivity to touch exists ^pically, in ffae 
Sensitive Plant and in Venus’ Fly-trap ; in the jfbrmei; ft 

certainly transferred sensibility, for if you * 

division of a leaf the pinnules of all the^other Adivisicfei ; will 
close up as well* That means that molecular changepffpc^eds „ \ 
'!fjrpm cell to cell in ordered rhythm arid bannony^ 

Dfurfrro worked out the detailed mechanism aa 




. 1 

|factsalsp that the female or seed-bearing orjgMM-’ 
^tplacfid centrally, protected by* the other* 
toniy fertilisation of these parts necessary in, 
thief development of, a healthy plant, from the. 

“ another specimen of the same species, but 
:j>IantS there is illegitimate and comparatively, - 
pistils and stamens of the same form ; 
will not grow healthily^ under the shade of 
i^lve-action of or& form tending usually to the develop- 
ment*<#?a life-form of a different build in contact with it 

In tftfe higher aggregates of animal protoplasm we find cells 
specially developed in the cerebrum and cerebellum, with the 
marked protection of the bony walls of the skull, to exhibit 
“ tftepnory ” and " reason ,” m addition to the three fundamental 
characteristics of consciousness, perception , and desire or will. 
Pfeti?s division of the mental powers of man into irritability, 
reason, and desire, was such as we can but little improve upon, 
irritability including both consciousness and perception, reason 
covering memory, intellect, and what we ordinarily term , 
" reason ” in the non-metaphysical sense. Just as specialised , 
cells before we ascend very high in the animal kingdom 
"-“-Hffcit “ will,” so do others, or perhaps the corresponding ‘ 
in a mpre elaborated state, in higher forms manifest 
aemoryf as well ; it appears to me that the faculty of memory 
''must be prior and indispensable treason. Cells that have 
vpoce been disturbed in their chemico-vital equilibrium, and 
r, under influence of desire or will, to re-start ‘ 
jes through some stimulus of one kind or 
gifted with memory, and reason appears to be 
comparison, weighing, and’ estimating of 
being perceived from external influences, 
f.jinemory. • %, 

a have all these faculties th,er| is no question, 
sr grades, and those that l^ve the 
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’ conferred on them through some touch ot ^ 

t>rgan possess the greatest intelligence, to use ttife ord.iiia^' 1 '' 
, phrase, I would prefer to say the greatest animal mentali^ 
reserving the term intelligence to describe a special faculty bf 
the human mind. Mr Tylor, m his Anthropology, ^ saytr 
Not only do creatures of all high orders give unmistakeable 
signs of pleasure and pam, but our aealmgs with the bfutes 
go on the ground of^ their sharing with us such complex 
emotions as fear, affection, anger, nay, even curiosity, jealousy, 
and revenge ’ Darwin’s “ Expressions of the Emotions u deals 
with this subject also 

Two animals, the horse and the dog, have attained to 
great mentality for brutes, without the ordinary dimensions- 
comparing organ , the c hange between the present-day race- 
horse and the Early Eur ene fox-like Eohippus must have 
been due to persistent desite or will to escape from its foes, 
resulting in ever-changing build to swifter typ'&s , the dog, to 
judge by the cur-like wild varieties now extant, must have deve- 
loped lather by wishing to obey man's training and orders. 
The human brain differs from that of the highest brutes 
in the greater complexity and extent of the cells of the grey 
matter We may conclude that they are specialised to 
manifest intellect , of which more in the next chapter. If 
there be harmonious, regular, and rhythmical action of outer* , 
forces and of internal memory* on the specialised nerve cells 
of any creature, the result is pleasure, joy, harmony, g&bd 
feeling, or happiness , if irregular and without natural rhythm, 
either in impact or in percipiency, or in mutual c^tfelatioti 
when perceived, so is there disgust, ill-feelings an^ef ,\nyy, /or 


Wickedness, in any mentality. , *1 

We may now glance at the various aggregations <rf pirptp- 
plasmic molecules considered physiologically, • If 
remembered that, although in any aggregate there ^ 

specialisation for anyone function, that all the other 

* . • * , w r " 
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rotating to life are still performed by ’any one protoplasmic 
t^ ; advantage of , aggregation appearing to lie in this th&%! 
'^Ismrgy;/ formerly spent especially in production of vital heat, ?; 
that heUt beihg merely evidence of chemical activity, is ton** - 
* served for some special function owing 'to the contact of cell 
with cell 


The amoeba we may take as the type of the protoplasmic*^ 
unit or cell ; next we find aggregated groups of like cells form- 
mg the fundamental tissues, as specialised skin, fat, hepatic, 
bfpod, nerve, and connective tissue tells We next find 
aggregations in the shape of aggregated tissues allied for 
&ome mutual purpose into what are termed oigans, as stomach, 
hver, bram, spleen, and eyes In the stomach, we' find, for 
example, several tissue^, — mucous lining, secreting cells ar- 
ranged virtually as a tissue, connective, elastic, anti muscular 
tissufa Lastly, we have the complete animal, when organs 
are allied together for mutual action, some out 1 oigan or group 
of tissues being specialised to chtfeientiate the form of that 
creature from all others of different genera, stamping that 
ammal with the impress of some distinct duty or place to fill in 
the world At the head of ail the ammal “ forms ’* we find 
Kjats, specialised for some duty without question, and that 
apparently being to exhibit that faculty which differentiates 
him from all the brutes, what we call best by the name of 
humanity, to this end the physical perfection of his frame ^ 
for mobility, the estimating of dimensions, and the utilisation 
of sensation ; to the end that he may perpetually advance 4 
through desire and will is he feeble, defenceless and helpless 
cfepare& to many creatures m his physique and formation 
As before stated, the tendency of all material substances is 
to puss frbm complex to simpler forums in the long run; to 
all complexity being dtje^Some ^creational prin~ # 
pipfe * interfering to ^preyejg^pi < action, Why then this 

of the creational principle ^ 
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of liffe t6 higher and higher forms, ^f greater, and grfater com** 
cplexity of build and shape? Another thing to be p0ti$ed< is 
that, as life forms become more and more gomfil^Ottio * they 
become scarcer,^ and scarcer, We have Qnly^^HHWc, for 
example, at the various algae found in every pre~ 

valence uf the grasses, then at the lesser abundance of the 
forest trees, then at the countless aVnmalctila embodied ju the ' 
limestone strata, as well as in the coal deposits, at the 
numerable herds of herbivorous pre-haman animals, foll4md 
by the carnivora thriving upon them, down through prSHJit* 
day genera to man, to see that each higher order ha# had the ' 
world prepared frr it by ihe life and existence of many other 
creatures, on die rums of whose races they have risen into 
being rind into action for others in their turn Man ip so 
scaice an annual that m regauis to the population of the. 
world, the following is true* “ Give each person 2 / cubr feet ' 
of room, and nil could be packed in a cubic box of 1,14b yards, 
or two thirds of a mile, tins box coj^Jlfce deposited in 
Battersea Paik, or occupy one-third the spaor of Hyde Park ” 
(/. Holt Schooling) « j • 

Why this ascent in gradation and perfection of forin 
until we find man in possession of the earth, th«f ohly cffcsitttre 
gifted with the power to alter his natural environment, instead 
of simply accommodating himself thereto? i , , 

This ever-growing complexity has been attributed to the 


Survival of the Fittest’* and “Natural Selection, 
through no fault, I believe, of Darwin, the majority who know 
anything at all on these matters are * accustomed : j 

evolution as almost entirely due to changes exterij&l* to the * 
organism, and effected by new environment ; iri shqrt, that 
the re- action resulting in change within the x«gsuftism. js < 
ordered soleB by outer stimuli. But this is neglecting jdto^v 
jether the idea of will being in existence* 


miversally pervasive of the protoplasm of th^f m4st^ prin|tive 
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Hh forms ^p.s it is, and in its first specialised condition in the 
lowest ^nimals as distinct from the vegetal world How the 
Universal p xigtence of desire or will throughout the animal 
world be denied I cannot conceive of, as mat, nun self 
passed through in his embryonic and pre-natal existence every r 
stag e of deveitopment which eveiy other animal evolves through 
|rrives at his own special grade; therefore will was 
in him in its simplest and most meagre condition, 
^vjl^lftehdency of modern science will be, I am convinced, 
mp?e and v moue to show that all grave evolutionary steps take 
pj&ace in mentality first, in the desire to attain to this or that 
function and action, that through these vital processes the 
molecular forms are icconstructed and rebuilt into the necessary 
and builds 

Edward Carpenter, in " Civilisation Its Cause and Cure" 
(ancf,the whole of this work is worthy of much attention), says: 

, * Laijft&rclk, poorly oh, blind, dended, was a true poet 
‘ Animals vary from low and primitive types chiefly by dint of 
wishing ’-—sand the world laughs, and still laughs ” In this 
^ view,,, although the Fittest survives amongst animals as 
* d&ttmct fiorh man, there is no “natural selection/* as ordi- 
narily understood, but natural election instead, the animal 
l tfaft cannot elect to desire change Ixung, ipso facto , an unfit. 
v Not but that environment has a marked effect , it affords the 
, Stimuli necessitating re-action , but I would say that generic 
^pfaaiiges Ire mostly of inherent growth due to exercise of will, 
SRgeihe changes next being mostly of external origin, ie t 
< 4fc$ir§ determines -form and permanency of impress, environ- 
ment bnly moulds form into more suitable allied shapes for 
somewhat differing conditions under which that special 
TOds.it has to live. , 

)^y says that function precedes organisation , and it 
equally clear that desire precedes function * What, then, 
jjesflp into active play and purposeab% activity > It 
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preserved From this desire come5^®S0Wired^|l^^ ( 
in changed protoplasmic construction ; 


so tlut the former rhytl^^^fe 


jhighet life, in new organic development It is the infee^pjl.: 
play, counter- play, and interaction of the infinite proceSsg4||^ 
the umvexs , it is Nature, to use the conventional 
is responsible for this often discontenting environment to - ' alt 
life, not with any chaolic and harmful intent, but with pur- , 
poseable law and order underlying all change, for ^ome va&t, 
cosimcal reason beyond our present range of vision. Pope 
had gnisped the idea of evolution when he wrote • “ All served, 
all serving * nothing stanch .none, the chain holds on, and 
where it ends, unknown* ’ 


Departure Irorn the inability to meet new environment by 
new structiual format ion is unheaith, disease, unwholesome’ 
ness, the organism, be it lmciocosimc ot macrocosmic, does 

H 

noi exist then as one orderly, rhythmical whole. Says Herbert 
Spencer* '‘Perfect correspondence would be perfect life*,. 
Were there no changes m the environment but such as the 
oigdjusni had adapted changes to meet, and were it nev&r to 11 
fail in the efiiciencv with which it met them, there would be 
eternal existence and eternal knowledge'' In the simplest 
forms of life, equally with the highest, disease manifests 
under two chief «^]>e< ts, under deficiency" of repair, and under . 
redundancy of growth, the integrity of the function of assimi- 
lation bang the chief factor involved. In the former case k 
perfect correspondence with tile outer world cease^; being * 
either due to inability to obtain the necessary foodstuffs, $water, 
or oxygen, requisite to replace wasting protoplasm wiA tl^t / 
of equivalent formation, or to inability to either '"asjsiin&e or* . 
absorb such necessities to constant life, A variation ; 
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morbid state, defect m reparation, is obtained when excretion 
fails and tjbtft Other protoplasmic changes enumerated above 
v c&$se, or are * impaired, because tb.it the whole molecular 
is thfown out of gear In these instances tissue of 
fora^tiewn, inferior to what is required is manufactured, there 
is. imperfect' performance of function, premature decay, and 
ultimately death. This state ol protoplasmic decadence is due 
.^either to want of vital energy, there having been formerly too 
1 jrc&at a functional demard for it , or to ordinary natural age, 
the inherent vital energy stored up at bath m any 
> ^protoplasmic unit approaches extinction, and the inevitable 
- eccurs in molecular construction passing from the complex to 
tte ^tttple As Ptot F Ray Lankester puts it as regards 
material structure 1 Vv c have as possibilities either Balance, or 
Elaboration, or Deg cnera lion ” I think we may lay it down 
* as a Eaw of the material world of mind and substance that, 
under changing environment impaired desire or will means 
imperfect funct?on } imperfect function means im perfected 
organisation , imperfect organisation means approaching 
dissolution , all this being true whether any single cell or 
aggregate thereof i* affected 

Again, there is redundancy of growth, it there be loo much 
foodstuff or other necessities absorbed, foi then the energy at 
command cannot elaborate them up to the requisite standard , 
and further, if this energy has been too much or too frequently 
spent through desire in performing one special function at 
-the expense of other duties, we find active growths of inferior 
forms, of such activity that ultimately they encroach on allied 
groups of tissue, and by interfering in natural vital processes* 
*&use dissolution of the whole organism, and through that of 
themselves. The cancerous growths and allied conditions 
exemplify this state as the degenerative processes do that of 
$ 1 $ footer class of disease, the various inflammatory pro- 
elaborative to meet by change either some external 
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or somf absorbed hurtful influenqe| ( and : 

resolution to the former state, in degeneration , 1 or 
ancy of growth, according ,\o the initial of 

parts affected and the amount and permanency of the 


stimuli. 


We may also add that — the more complex the structure of 
aggregated units, or 'any group , or organised aggregation 
thereof , with the greater case and with less expend iture* of 
vital energy are its vital functions performed ; * but if there 
he imperfect performance , with the greater cOke is third* 
resolution to simple forms and builds X 

Chicfest of material forms stands man y able to control 
and change his environment through his^ combined mobility, 
prehensiveness, and specialised mentality, fixed m impress, of 
build because of this excessive power of correspondence, as 
an animal alone vanquishable by many animals; as a human ' 
creature lord of all material beings, the intensity of his 
reasoning mentality causing him to successfully overcome or 
circumvent all specialised brute force, his intellectuality 
affording him the power to bring natural forces into, 
subjection to himself— “a being darkly wise, und rudely 
great.” 



CHAPTER II 

, , COSMICAL MAN, 

possesses tbfc highest and most complicated m-ueri il form — he is the 
jphy^iC^lty set animal — he pTogre^e*; upwards in mental gentn Humanity 
— the attribute of he rtal man who is manifested in i material form- 
recognised by the tosncural aenses Maicruhty Units iml render imper- 
fect the Manifestations of the red, royal man intellect- -the added 

increment differentiating man’s mentility from that of the brute. 

Characteristics erf human merit dity in h umui \ ind dishirmony — results 
i f perverted meat Uity n function il n mb station lfu ri de and female 

variant of the humu 1 > r m — the tfUct on human c oung of the per- 

Xbanenry of such \ irntu n Physical^ cfcarulen* it u * i enr variu* 
tidn jn animals, inU'leumI chai tc n tics the same m o rl genus 
puewle — genus adoh un genu*' virilt The witnesse h< t A sunre 
of God — Nature, in pirtd U ichers, and Jesus- -our ide*s of God new#-** 
sorilv anthropomorphic and jutemurphu AncitM writings —records 
Inspiration, Jesus — qu< stum of H Divinity— Son ot the Virgin Mai> 
The teachings 01 Christ not btycnl the general mentaipv of His age— 
He could only s i> what mens relationship should be, leav ng them to 
work out their own s dvation in the ^late crul The decadency of the 
human race alone stopped by Christ’s t< aching — SpmUnl Re-form-atipn. 

Thought, conscience, will — to make them all thy own, N 
He rent a pillar from the eternal throne 

Made in His image thou must nobly dan, 

The thorny crown of overeipnty to dure 

fhmk not too merrily of thy low estite, 
llbou has»t a choice, to choose is to create 


That one unquestioned text we re id, 

% All doubt beyond, all fear above. 

Nor crackling pile nor cursing creed, 

Can burn or blot it God is love 
4 — Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


1 * Merit out gtrar ohm saltmtimt.-^iP tul^ 

^T^HR Earth,” says Carl Ritter, "was made to be the 
w home • of mind, soul, and character, and man was 
praise this earth tributary to his largest growth in 
l character, In this sense the earth a$d its noble 
MaU* correlative Each runs . his wn course, 
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uses ail the appliances of nature, allW help with which God 
invests him, and then ceases his mission here y but the earth 
remains, the home of advancing millions, helpuig all onward, 
and granting them new power to fulfil the noble purposes of 
life.” Science only corroborates Goethe when he writes — 

“In air, and ftater, and on earth 
A thousand foiras come struggling forth, 

In drought and damp, and heat, and cold.” 

Parsing in mrntal icview the infinite number of material 
formi^exhibitmg life, there qan be no question but that man 
is Jfted with the highest and most complicated organic 
build Looking at those beings below him m the world Of 
life, we perceive evolution of form from form to ever hijj^hbr 
n structure and lauge of functions, except in the case of those 
departures from r, ■ mal where there is decadency instead of 
progressence bom neglect of performing some duty, from 
neglect of ' xercising will or desire to overcoat some obstacle 
or trouble ot environment, from preference of parasitism to 
functional activity. But in Man we find that evolutionary 
development to lugheMorms is no more found m a material 
fashion, although there are several varieties of Superficial 
difference-*, but at their greatest such differences mark no 
new departure m form, they are no more than an addition 
to or subtraction from tissues and cells common tb all of 

• V » * 

this special class of being 

In a physical or material sense man is the set animal in 
build, envuonment do?s not influence him irresistibly as it 
H does the animal brute, for he can usually influence environ^ 
ment instead. The brute, /with changing re-actions upon 
hmiself, must either succumb as a genus or progress to moral 
suitable form ; the man, with persistently changing rc-actionf, 

^ ffcounte^rbMances theni by exertion without alteration * in 
* material generic form at the sense just mentioned but if hf : 
refuses to exwise his will, he becomes a d^adent dr^ftetsite," 



with' life, marks just such' 'll' 
does th$, lowest life form shark a distinct 
’•' .step;, ftoioa :t|^ ; inorganic crystal,’ In the Inorganic kingdom 
; #ction ,^ v faction, ’ or ^chemical change, results in thet 
developlaept, of totally new substance^ from the matemls \ 
affected the kingdom of Lifef vital action results in 
substS^e^lo/that actidg bang created out of the re-acting^, 
unlike; in the Human kingdom vital action as above only" 
hol^ jjood as hi- as is requisite to preserve existence ; there 
- * s in addition a power in man through which he reaches out 
^y^ nous action controls .and masters his environment 
rhm subservient to 1 him. ,■■ * _ ” 

' Hen^y George says, in "Progress and 

Poverty* 1 ': "He is the only animal whose desires increase as 
they are fed , the only animal that is never satisfied. The 
wants of every other living thing are uniform and fixed . . . 
No sooner, are his animal wants satisfied, than new wants - 
arise. Food he wants first, as does the beast; shelter next, 
as does the beast , and these given, hig reproductive instincts 
^sert their sway, as do those of the beast But here 
and beast part company The beast never goes further; the 
naao ba£ but set his feet on the first step of an infinite pro-. 3, !, 
progression upon which the beast never enters; 
a fJtogjjession away from and above the beast. 'The demapd - ' 
for quantity once satisfied, he seeks quality. The very de sires i‘ 
ite in common with the beast become extend e d , 
yefin^d/ exalted. It is slot merely hunger, but ta%te, that 
-Ratification in food , in, clothes, he seeks not merely 

■ 8P!J0#W adornment; th? rude shelter becomes a, house;',. 
M^sWiplssctHninating sexual attraction begmx§ to transmute'' 

' — subtle influences, and the hard aadkommdn stock 
Meto btossom and to bloom into 8b§»es of delicate 
gmti| ^ s wants A»a, ?'■***.■ 
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In other words, the correspondkene^j; Mipi exceed by 

* far thoje of the brutes, his “internal relations npt only act 
Upon ^external relations ” beyond those of the t^sast, but ase 
not satisfiable to any definite extent .in ordinary animal life? 
functions by quantity alone ; there also exists m hin| ^ power 
not found belowhfiis state’ m creation which marks him pff 
into a kingdom qjfti$is own 

This now creational pqwer is recognised as Humanity. 

Just as m the jn^rganic dnolccule is probably embodied 
all the chao^|^rL<^ifi| of Jjpe "ether sub -atom modified by 
u formative , asj^Th^oigamc unit, the protoplasmic 

cell, is cert ami# embSaicd inorganic material modified by 
" life ” , so in ttr h uman unit, Man, is embodied subsist ce, 
not only subject io the orde£ bom of bothThcse two crer-tton.d 
purinplcs, but also acting under the influence of the principle 
of “Humanity” as wed In \erv truth in this light is Man 
the crowning work of material creation So that he might' 
coinc forth iheio was in the genesis of the earth all the 
measureless whijt and el 'dung fury of the funiiriLsing elements 
and their numbcnlcss combinations, for him was all the 
unconceivable et^njv of torrential waters flowing f drill under 
the impulse o( subterranean steam and vapour generated by 
mutual contact, for him existed the unknow a ages whilst 
vegetal life alone was resident on the earth, preparing it for 
biute creation and for that creation's master, for hip) existed 
all the interminable forms of life now lost who lived to prepare 
the way for mammal ide , for him were the battles ever 
waged by brute, or Bij^ipr creature of any &ld ; for him was 
all their suffering, ail their rejoicing, a^hei# fury, all theur 
desire ; nay, more, every man ndffr fijWSfeiinh is builfjup pf gob* ' 
atoms that were present “in th&begming,” and all' pre\$piis>* 
“life” has formerly utilised t hem sJpfiat in him they night'' 
ultimately attain to ttfen&highcst fiction, be a ' 

clay for the real man, tBWminalerial creatuifc. . t 



, do I feelifews in a preation beyond that perceived by 
the actit^'aibd re-action of the material substance of which 
ray form isiluilt, and beyond the rest of the universe perceiv- 
able by it ? percipiency limited to protoplasmic action and 
re- action, by the specialised senses and the original source 
of .specialised irritability in the shape of muscular tonicity ? 

Because I simply do feel in contact witja a world beyond 
the material world ; because I know t|^febere are influences 
or correspondences a^cting^ igto hfe is indifferent 

to and not affected fey ; because T .htfk a'i&nse that I am a 
part irrevocable and indestructible of-a. cosmos that the animals 
perceive nothing of in the least possible ‘manner , because 
feeling this, I recognise that the real, the ro^go, transcends 
the laws of the material world, that it is in reality a part of 
an uijseen universe, being limited and chained by my tene- 
ment’s imperfections If a man tells me that he does not feel 
likewise it is no proof that he may not do so in the future, 
nor that I do not feel as I state myself:. I would answer him 
that his 'cosmical sense is either so stunted and dwarfed by 
heredity, disuse, or misuse, or is so immature in function that 
he cannot perceive the correspondences f ■ do Because the 
blind man cannot perceive it is no argument that sight does 
^ fexist in others ; because the infant cannot see anything 
Mr-® blurred world of light and darkness when it first utilises 
eyesight because the average man is incapable of feeling 
t|fe worid of beauteous light and contour visible to the artist’s 
sensibility, it is wrong to say that only the infant’s idea or 
the; prrafrmry man’s experiences negative those of others. 

, c dimensions, form, and acridity of the real man 
no wise J ud i e > fef our material senses only allow 
c$ : aaxd |e-act upota substance itself, an<J whilst we live 
^.t^ririlife, ii/m fact <£ we *e debarred from definite analysis 
. ex *9 teoce - We can lay this "down as I. law, ‘ 
a ' c ?'b° n » A® dreatiotj|L] principle tan 
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» P« * tremendous impress, in jfkct, does give all a 
itnjJreaBto the forms in that division of -Na£(ut£. bat 
us in no manner to judge accurately and definitely .« 
•'Kingdom next above it* As " X.ife^^jn^'t^ ^p^ i'1 
its action upon the inorganic forms, but ■ does: not f 
the animal to understand man in the least, 4p«» 
“ Humanity ” stantoits impress upon Man, without giying him 
capacity to uh'<fe^a^d his. form or .being .in a : higher states, 
that is, when the *%ura| proces%.of degeneration has beefi'- 
consummated freeS^pf thermal man from his tera-< ? 

porary medium of manjMgatiori, the material body. 

Man’s mentality diffffls from that of the brute in. the added' 
increment called “Intellect,” and this characteristic appears 
to me to be to the cosmical man wjjat mehtaKty of the brute 
type is to the animal, to the vertebrates as distinct jFr^bd^the. 
invertebrates, to covert; expand, almost, revolutionise & thbse 
material characteristics, in addition to possessing the peculiar 
faculty of idealisation, and of dealing with abstract and seff* 

imagined subjects and sensations t ‘ • ' 

The cosmical man possesses his consciousness, distinct from 
that of protoplasmic origin, one influencing the other, the ' 
former almost able to neutralise 4he latter ; he hgteetmpiency* 
will, memory, and reason, all of;^ higher cast|{|jj? capable # 


indefinite exaltation beyond mef protopiasuuc waiuuuyv 
profoundly influencing this latter in its 
^und down to a certain elevate* and ce 
S h Only be manifested thre 
cnange, and are limited t 

. u j ^v;v«u ' 

equivalent man^^Wfcions of protoplasmic 

in ourselves fhrvtt* .. 'WO*/, 


m ourselves those , 
from the animal, not originating ^ esthy^l 

through it in the specialised g*ey ice|ls mm 
harmonious relationships ^ phserve^^4;»r^ 


£/i.k i 
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^Oomnical mentality, each performing its' due 
qpupon theworlcC each duly re-acted upon, the 
iial harmony, there is joy, feape, justice, meek- 
tjence: Under unharraOibcal conditions, due 
» we have featf doubt, anxiety. worry v injustice, 
iv , it evidences of ah unholy hutoan mentality , these 
' being partlyrextrinsic, partly intrinsic in origin, 
'fe^ner- source is due to other people , departing from the 
ftile of- natural wholesome mutuality ^ regards to any one 
» ieg<V the' latter is d,ue to some abnormality either in function 
^WjneQtality either variety or in the mechanism of exhibition. 
Tlu^.dases influencing chemico-vitally the cerebral proto- 
pl^m and causing ‘departure from normal, ie, all varieties 
''of bjaia- tissue disease cause the latter state, that of physical 
^P*tct from psychical insanity Hence the assertion of 
Sfjpllsts that until all. the natufalf.Vequirements of life 
necessary for healthy existence are niphed without toilsome 
struggle, that no higher life cam be led by the ordinary being 
m, competitive existence, is founded on’ scientific fact (In 
&is «« ten ce “ insanity ” is used in the sense of unsoundness 
• t ar any departure from, healthy cerebral life.) 

jfflat as excesSive^elaboration of any one of the primitive 
' actions of a protoplasmic cell, through too much desire or 
pr of^ iny aggifcgate of specialised cells, leads up to 
apent hyperactivity arid disorganisation resulting in 
nature degeneration ; and as want of will or parasitic life 
.rnads' at once to fcoctiooal atrophy, so do.wp find analogous 
^tWSes of disordered brute mentality. ThCre am the states ' 
of egoistical, consciousness and percepth^, jolting in, as an 
. self-centred insanity ; arrimSl desire, result- 

ln^^unkenness, gluttony, and sexuality*: of disordered/}- 
^pmciy.and reason, resulting in perversion of these facilities, 
— P^ 301131 ■ of,; desire* Running v • 


*. 1 " - 4 '' > , V vffi 1 

„* Chapter XII.. Table S •, .» 
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^ !f't< $%!•£ " ■* \ ■■■!'< , 7 j ti : v; , ‘ ifo fr. ^ 

arialog^vcouraes we fmd’^e c ’ 

ordered ^InteJJedt,* *his Uuirianh^being 


co-ordinating operations : perfect ^ 

th& of mutual, love,- support, and 
Disordered cosnncal consciousness --fund, :£efc$>i 


a i ■ 

want of maply gentleness, it 
bearing individuality; disordered will 


^t;he of the i 
memory 


reason, " Is 


tiveness, overweening pride, 

sensualist; disordered cosmic „ (i . v 

responsible for most of the social crimes iind evils inflated fey 
the intellectual ruling classes on their fellows* just as the want 
of exercise of these faculties in proper manner has; resulted 
in a slave-class in civilisation, who can hardly be roused .owing 
to the stunting and dwarfing by atrophy of their 41 Intellect,” 
Again, too great exercise of the idealistic faculties with want 
of contact with the everyday world leads up to genius' run 
riot and fanaticdl insanity , too little exercise m reaching out- 
wards to the l nknown will, if these faculties be chiefly self- 
centred and the other attributes of cosxmcal mentality be 
directed alone materially downwards, only result in atroplfjp . 
of that portion of Hi^Anity that recognises the Cod m mati by" 
actual perceptivity However much the learned inteDectuahit & 
strives to find God ^jiUnn Jnmself through material correspoh- -1 
dences he cannot ^Itfcceed, he cannot advance. ‘ beyohk^ 
Agnosticism, for the correspondences of the Unknown lie ■ 
outside of the material man , his search at best must be 
negative in result. 

;; v The G reek philosophic idea of the cc 
virilely vjftuouS man, the man of “wisdom;' 
justice, and holiness;' to use the So 
were the attributes of the sane, “ 
diseases of mentality due to h; 


Chiefly spring from an idler; li 
lor others as well as self, ’ 


man was the ,• 
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atr °P h y e *^ ier through advanced parasitism 
slaver- caste and ■slave-cla-s, aiuj due to mechanical 


v t C 't, r 

U'*'Zr T, ' 7i ' ' T H|^ tl \ or excesS3Ve exhausting wprjk m flic latter 
Rvisten of mankind, are pnly rem<’diabt^i^j nc oase by t b e 

( Mtfi of tfjo^e so far degenerated, or *tiy .rational rest and 
4 stiwu^ag^wn^teto form the recite new correspondences 

£? V r life m tilC . other ca!it: - ln the case of disordered 
tn^hai mentaht)^ manifested by some sg^pal abnormal desire 
in excessive function, the only mnedyjies in absolute physio- 
logical r«*st of that appetite, hence, for example, total 
abstinence few drunkards, the lasting m gluttonous natures - 
enjoined by primitive Christian^, , and tue vow of celibacy 
enforced upon its desgy later <>u m an ,age of evheme sexual 
sensuality, only proceeded on perlcefly tijie li u-s ot experience, 
ihe principle, of discipline, < omen linen t, and religion, icpre 
sent the deepest wants of Humanity Hisnplme is only 
granted through Inborn m o„ la ,i vmU, mheis, and that is 
tlie only means of bunging yn V into roulact with a wider 
environment than giauted by <. -H: ie ,Uu md s„],| (> f W ork , 
coming closer to your fellows means a clusi t - onlart with God 
to recognise which altitude is iehg„,n Mfy, flom this know ; 

kdge and feeling ol harmony alone roir» real peace of mind 
contentment, and jo> 

That the cosnucal man is the real man, the kingly royal 
man, is a ioehef not yet recognised by the generality, owing ’ 
to the crystallised animistic ideas of our birbarian ancestors ’ 
adopted of necessity in the '‘soul” of the parly Qmstian 
Gl^ch, but that such is the case was felt by, men as Plato, 
.Plotraus, Socrates, Swedenborg, Bacon, Pascal Milton, and 


IfiS . t *; .5. **'■ > * mg t "juiwu, cuiu 

. Cwlyk, who all bplievteflithat “ the invisible wings of God 


the creation of the world are clearly s 
■i^Ojd by the things that are made," 

U ‘ '' 0" forms a .kingdom by himself in c, 

AiVlJwuf ..1 ktoJk 


crca^pnal prm$j|e of tjurnanity jjj 



being under- 

>n by virtue 
believe that 



Human Evolution; 


-r- -- r-^ their terrestrial life,‘h:aq bi&| 
distinct epsmicai organisation, 

’ idem/ ' Tjhe forfe&r, I believe, can 



1 mkfapjty, although ,some times there 1 art 
at an early its' 

™«te"iurther on.' ‘ ? ' 


"further on.' 

As stated, man is now the set or __ 
form ; he was not always so, an’d.coalct hot i 
until his intellect attained to sufficient 's twri t ^and ''-vigomr, 
•*to enable him to overcome udb^rmoniouiraad distressful 
environment. In the first few pages of Mr, Hmbfe&Spp^/a, 
Principles of Soaology” we have a maikedly lucid descrip- 
tion of the attitude towards each other of the ants, bees, and 
wasps, wherein he describes the variant individuals of these 
creatures as descending from one source : “ For each of the*se 
societies is in reahty a large family. It is, not a union Among 
like individuals substantially independent of one another in 
parentage, and approximately equal in their capacities.” ;|n 
these creatures the difference is not specific as to form, but 
they are virtually variants of tiie same form performing special 
duties in perpetuating their species * ^ 

There aie two variants of the form of man, the male i 
female, differing markedly from the equivalent variant? 
any form in the animal kingdom, except they bedec&ctenW 
tod animalised. In animals the two variants ai rt '^ us ually - as -, 
.iitgards sexual life absolute neuters except at 
ok certain times of the year,, where this is not so ,the ■\SOCcial • 
.function of the animal then, is to per^steat|^ {pe^^gat4,d)mc . 


Vit 


owing to environment car 
special creature^ On the other 
Inman form are,. # in a state of evofctlon or prijgw;? 
tieither of these conditions, and they retain their fuuctic 
Mj a long period of years, usually under normal control^ 
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result that during: the years of child rearing each parent 
definitely stamped mentally and intellectually With the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of their sex, and are a hie by educational 
, action to impress their special features on their offspring. 
This is to the latter’s great advantage, for experience alone 
, gives permanent intellectual form , this is aided by the 
long adolescent period of the immature bemg, and tends to 
the development of inherited ability and aptitude, without 
, which we could, not have perpetually advanced as we have 
dope ; Without this we would have had fixed intellectual form 
probably well. * * w 

Physical characteristics confer generic distinctions upon 
animals ; the possession of intellect to various degrees confers 
generic peculiarities upon men * I would divide mankind into 
three genera, according to the capacity of “ Intellect,’' 
recogrusmg that its application depends upon education by 
experience and bv heredity of die physidtl senses and animal 
mentality, this again upon the world of experiences, sequences, 
sensations, and actions upon or to any individual In the 
child, & being believing chiefly m direct sensibility, and bat 
little controlled by a rational mentality, intellect is almost 
absent , in the adolescent it makes its presence felt, but its 
* Conclusions and applications are of necessity immature , there 
is here sensibility of aided perceptivity and training, expanded 
by analogy and actual experience ; this stamp of intellect i% 
chiefly deductive. Lastly, in manhood it reaches its fullest 
( capacity, but only where there has been education, experience 
of the world, contact with mankind, and an attitude of desirous 
investigation sufficient to strengthen, and develop it 
And these necessary factors for development have only’ 
been x the privilege of a ; few classes up 4:o the present, 
inductive intellect haying almost invariably been 
" .yiifcySsed only to degrade and brutalise miitkind through 


I 
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* Chapter XXI., Table* II., V., VII., XjV. 
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that as new stocks develooed *i ■ • , t »cenng, 

'. differences due T* 8 ^ ' 

variety of causes dnSSSli manifested themselves,, a ' 

generic caste whereW imT’tT CV ° I,itida *" 

balance, until in a few , t ? reSUlt WaS ' n0t that of 
-d then- descendants 

ns £ arsrs r - ™ 

rnri;£;;S=~ 

fact that the same climatic and nil ■ ? nStlCS ’ but t0 the 

in their special type 2 ! " “““ ^ haVC resu!ted 

whole to make but httle effort fo V? ^ ^ 00 th *. 
Batumi Election does, the differenjbation ' S’*' 
depend m the human creature. T U sA n km 
animal form developed originally from the JP*-> 

e germ cell of the lowest creature <Jiffe r^L’X-S - ,‘-v 
impress from that of man, so has ttie 2&- i 3^*“ ' 
caste developed from the most puerile andl^^ ^-^ 

+ 5 C 0t thv lowest intellectual type only’ diffifcj®, /' 
m Original impress of formation. * ^'from^e hig^es^; ■; 

\ Why do I believe m God > ' ' /v c."' v* 

whose life is an historical and undisputed fact i ^ 





; waUu 


rcE of 

~jr~ -™T' Percipiency, •*>i‘->whose • perr'ettWd •; .off 

t _- 'Jctre^vity thereof, presets thta frop ^feeling. « 

.'an Intelligence as suteritir^ 
%'•*» P ui«. of Kffi*’ 
IffSJ* “ff 1 * i» ™«f KMto of , rZSL*&, 

famtfVfhTl" 0f * mrn **&'• '" lhe S': 

Wer their gods, as far as ' 

^ p ~z ., 

fte »n™.iit r of ,ho W oTd‘°o .to'f 

>”»<■ «mifa„fi0„ by saying- "AH IrTfl!, ® T * 

■gF*** Wh *' Whuse ^ «*"» - Sm 7* 

zzz z 'z 

$~z^zrzd^ zz 

s«» «4J|X md2" ; ' 

lea; sbm<aS 
^Jutionaiy 
reasoning, 
ill, their 


w : mceUls * aon >e sciences, in 

S aj Tr?' 7' af ’ 1 * ared to “«ai*tb,s , 

f ° rCCd to * e faf extreme in 4 
,; ' -’ v • ' , 7T!fe4^ iind ° f e&Iesiasti «sm for u| 
lave combated it, and do so « 

hteach out in cosm.V:,! .:. 
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that portiofr of their intellect (domical petcipieney) as when 
any mental or physical duty is shirked ^ * , / 

To my mind it is in no manner adverse fco a Creator^ 
power to think of Him as introducing into creation 
creational poweis at suitable periods; it is absurd tat jixi 
minute (ration as we are to try to understand the Infinite 
whole, “ tp vindicate ^Uie, ways of God to man," to say in 
what mamu^tht act of creatidn should have been performed 
and ordered ^As the he^feiis are higher than the earth, so 
arc my way’s ways, and my thoughts than 

your though agitator m his vindication' 

. Of neces^^ourll%i of God must be anthropomorphic, and 
humanly anthropomorphic; we cannot say what tie is — only 
what He impresses us as being The crystal feels the impress 
of Life w 1 ' m utilise^j^sa plant, but cannot tell what Life is, 
the animal feels ^^flnpress of man’s intellect upon it, bu£ 
cannot tell what humanity is; wo feci the hand of God, but 
cannot imagine it forth ex< opt m automorphic phraseology 
and I hi night 

Tri Evidence of Irsjured Wjuters^Ih considerip|^ 
the books that form the Bible it is^surd to look at them 
than in ordinary reason as we criticise oilier works of 

like nature Tf I am told that I must beligMPferjF’ word .as 
it there appears, 1 must refuse to beliete ii^K ; ii^pi r atioh' of 




that 


ided ujten a| 
s, and ^fec|ienHy in pbrt* 


k 


the Bible altogether. To 
machines m writing these 
piling them and in interpretation therefore, is to make God 
responsible for all the barbaric wars and murders, all t&p ; ; ( 
cruelties of despotic justice, all the insults inflicted by Eastern 
law upon womei'kind, all the evil customs, as burning, h of , 
witches, torturing of prisoners, and extermination pff'ili 
enemies’ family repo.; ddd therein ; all contradictory Evidences 
of a Just and Merciful Creator * ^\A'% 1 



Cosmical Man \ 




Wb&t these writers — many of them agitators ©f a virulent 
type*, tp the present-day* description ©f men who stir up 
the people~-W©re divinely inspired in was the attitude of God 
* towards mankind, not what man thought of God, or likened 
f Him Onto We canpot be other than automorphic , to quote 
, “ Skt Autocrat ” • " There is not % single religion m the 
^Wptld which does not come t© us through the medium of a 
preexisting language ; and rf you remember that this language 
s embodies absolutely nothing bpt human conceptions and 
human passions, you will at .every rafigion pre- 
supposes rits own elements m those to 

"Whom it is addrt*s c ed ” work out his 

^ salvation in the State civil by*^e vpjift^pl^iBMr o u s striving; 
and because special writers relate iPoisto?^ and laws of 
Crud and blood-thirsty ages, it does not follow that God was 
4 to blame for such a state — it only shows that nwi, having 
„ created God in his ovtn image ai^rab, did not recognise 
*|hat he himself was to blame I Inmart ^ogressenLe in evolu 

* f denary rhythm and method or growth has always been allowed 

* f© follow its own course m natural law and sequeuce . “ Think 
| not that I am corne to destioy the law, or the prophets , I am 
' not come to destroy but to fulfil,” said the Chief qf the prophets 

and the Prince of agitators. 

Holding this view, that there was only vital inspiration 
,©n the points man could not conceive of, the attitude of God 
to man, it follows that allowance must be made for human 
fallibility in compilation, interpretation, elisions* additions, and 
personal comments of others than the original writers of each 
wsotfc Not only does th< significance of later New Testament 
appear to corroborate the older Scriptures; ifout modem 


inearth in ethnology, in ancient custom and law, foi the stone- 
Wtitten records, and olden Oriental history, all seems to tend 
t© rational confirmation of these special books, j 

Third Witness is Jesus the Nazare^e, the only 




^ ; * ; V Human 

^ ** ' < , i ’ 1 , ^ > I'iitf '•>' t 1 t. , • 

direct link between God and m^n,, • 

knoweth any man the Father sav^tiie Son» apd lie/to.#hon^*- 
even the Son will reveal Him." / In considerxngjthc evidence 
this more than, prophet, the whole question 
the paternity of Christ, He calling ,Hin^i$lF Gqft& Son. 
direct and ^unequivocal sense ; for if we, cannot Conceive 
His direct Godhood, we must refuse to believe inHis Ipkv 
as superhuman altogether ; and if we can believe inj 
dous a miracle, we have au4$jpnty for all the othfft ^rovk 
recorded as performed by.Hm.^ To many minds the solytibn 
is one of faith, others the l qufe$|i0n“' cbmis^f 

home in tins m a nn£r His maternity. lHa$ it ever 

been known of for anj^woimn to bring forth a child without 
some man being responsible with her for its birth and exis- 
tence ' In technical terms— %s it conceivable that the changes 
resulting in fertilisation, and subsequent growth of an embryo 
in the protoplasmic cells of the female specialised in function 
for that purpose, could occur other than from contact wjth 
the male cells specialised in like mariner-* If we judge by 
material phenomena the answer must be— No. But if we 

believe Go4 to be omnipotent, to retain all the power He 
possessed bcfoie creation, to be able to mtejdfenp and create 
now as “ m the beginning,” I thmk^hat to the aboVe questions 
we must say — Yes* For if the primitive etj|p| A aWtni stilt 
exist and permeate the natural world, no matter wbat^^ 
really be, we have only to conceive of the will off 
directly out of them the necessary spermatogone! 
by direct command instead of in the usual i 
and that in this manner germination cot) 
thas also would coverall other miracles, ! 

^ of new tissue replacing that of disease, Of Irving tissue 
planting that of death, or of the formation a- new.. a * 
a healthy organ * , ' 



• See pages 74, 75, quotation from Bishop CftMpw and 
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pM* cosmical man as the real man, and as an 
God attached to each suitable physical to fro, 
ijj* -Jr v ® ^ at t!le cosmical essence attached to 
¥- * vr* m ^ pf the V«g»n Mary was a very medal visitant 

^ , T v , 

.Opinions. urged that there is a wantfpf harmony 
nf .Gospels, and .that the apostles and 
. ■Christ Himself helped to perpetuate by their stated opinions 
certatn undesirable customs and opimons, the answer is that 
/.just^fen in regards to the older Testament writers To 
the statements that t hrist perpetuated by His want of con- 
demnation certain superstitious ideSas and customs, I would 
pidy reply that people cannot understand revelation of natural 
, jlaw ind phenomena beyond their exiting capacity—" I have 
told /you of earthly things, and ye believe not” The fate of 
the man in advance ol his age is always the same — “ Neither 
did His brethren believe m, Mint" Nor was it the Messiah's 
duty to abolish the then «vil aggregates of men and bring 
about the era of ordered anarchy, of the hd* of Love, out of 
its due place in hunian progressence, the reason being, “ My 
kingdom is not of this wodd " ; and until men were able, had 
the, requisite will, to build up a higher form of government" 
than , despotism, it was duty in the rhythm of evolution to 
^. JJoider to Cmsar the things which bej^iaesar’s,” 

(|'# s ^ ission to man ' as P^ved hylthe unique result df 
X ' “ ' t0 P reach the %«ia«dment : “ Thou shalt love 
God, , . and tny neighbour' as thyself.” And 
, , $ obe donc 18 expkined by~“ That ye love one 
* Ihave Ioved you. ,? But few of the clergy of the 
Jsts preach this to their so-called Christian flocks, 
'would not now be making t& demand of 
tunity”. for all as one o^their premier 

“ lt l t-tir <. iiu 

, the out^v of culttwedlf 



an, » rfWfj 'f-, t( Cfelu J* 

j|L ^ / j#ffl\|rV^ f M ^irf <■* 



', fi^ 

* •'■|&telli^e^C , btJ^ the injustice^ '“eq^ 

* Varying Abilities, which condition we stab 
editable ultimate '-outcome of equality of ' 

i Without Chrises witness of God's CO 

-i i >„ '"^ y" ^ 

never haver, Overcome the disastrous results 'tftjj' wM, 

■ decadency .which were the outcome of the 

;sih, Of slavery, mental, physical, and poK^ftS^ 

So angry with the world of men that lie refusal td be | 
again except by the death of His I believe is «n» 

, nation of a priesthood-caste .thinking of Gotl Ott mdn$'^:y 
automorphic scale of pettiness arid spite, anxious to have s ome / 
vindication of their existence a's a spinal medi^torfe! ela9& ' 
That Jesus did’ saye mankind by His message 
breaking down thereby the tilth-producing barrios of* ^feas 
and caste,' ta^S and JaatKm. slaver and slave, this ;t»I|g|Q^?»nd » 
that religion, <1 firmly believ e^ bu t His death was mefefy the 
natural termination of the life; He saved by His 

life example, not Jay a sacrificial J^th. 

And His meifeg^pas that mankind can be reformed, dm 
be born again, as it were, by accepting Him, and only by 
faith in His message of love , that all they need dd to become 
^members of the Spiritual- Order of Man is to admit His love 
as the prime orderer erf the essence of ’-man. Admit 

His power into onesglf^ticj, there Is a re-fona-feion of' 


cosmical intellect into" peffi& t lha,i4trvny 
natural law and. orde* and since-it'is the 


a higher kingdom than rtHh^of the Sj _ ri) 

to ordinary natural instincts jaiad desires, 
unharmonical Intellect of tBe 'drunkard 
sensualist is -a sensualist ho.&KN£ },• 

Crime ; the greedy " covetous m 
pnass wealth; and the pride of Indite# 
fcwljfi^' More than that, he cannot bat 1 
pm ; is the original impress^^itd source 
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. p f , '-yy*; > „ L 

/ \> Y< %* 

w * , • 18 . vsuut y> and*?** that* «Eov*fl» 

“?"* P° wer of » We, and the 
ivi^- a»d dying for. . - *i; 

"^ i®s condition of the good, moral, and intel- 
16 “ “uaUy, if not always, the product merely 
s jjL *®' r ^®o®ent suitable to his special form of" 
fortunate being whose #eak points and places, 
feit^al environment ; he is merely the beirig’ 
:k *’ s ^ d : * T1 »ey are for $Jie longest time best> 

H A " \ 7 . IoV6 ' , Spintual hfe is human progressence 
dynamical equilibrate, hence the {fewer by which 
,r* ara ^. aU toen h Y the other-worldliness of its Character ; 

being a process of gro^h and riot of self-willed mani- 
featoon, *e have to obey, . the processes of its ' 

Jiboratron, any more than the jgt ^uldt'Lw mg ht by 
dmitmg its vital power^r^e oyst^, fcfcfp^propef build 

for the b 4 »W>e unit-man led , 


■ 1 — v. i 

by superintending its for 
Self-will and exist 


ng for the benefi- 


to human decadency ; a life of 

«n» of the madman and the’ Hfg tojface alone load, u 
^an .pragressence*^he organ, c relationship of all men wai 
gg *** be '°" ,hc Wrisdanify as 


- 

‘'From first to last," said* 


I ly' * , ^ 

»■ »r- * ** s 

h*?** Tta ?*-• « His co»dt*eI*n* V* 
by its union of Jorce and gentleness. - Alike’ in ¥ * 
enlightened, consist, and cate. C 
my Is said to be an attribute of divinifT vhat name 

"ISk WhOSC united every ^ 




not a 








n>e, v |i#s spirit on; 
i.and • JJia will coiffounds me. * Comparison ; 


^between Him arid any other being in t&e .. T<P ^ r . i 
‘truly a being by Himself. His ideas and His sentihiehtsV 
the truth that He announces ; His manner of cofiV&O' 
ing.; all are are beyond humanity and the natiiraJ erder of 
things. ■ ' 1 'if ' 

“ His birth, and the story of His life ; the profoundness 
Of His doctrine, which overturns all difficult^ ,Vw4 te‘ that 
most complete solution ; His Gospel ; the singularity of His 
. mysterious being , His appearance ; His empire ; Hisp'rogress . 
through all centuries and kingdoms; — all this is to me a 
prodigy, an unfathomable mystery. 

"I see nothing herejof ^9©. Near as I may approach^ 
closely as I may examin^all’ remains above my comprehend 
sion — great with a greatness that crushes me. It is in vain 
that I reflect- — all remains unaccountable! 

“ I defy you to cite another life like that of Christ! ■' 



CHAPTER III. 

SOCIAL MAN. 


Healthy $nan soeial— un sociality a disease Jhe premier alliance of all is 

that of 'sex. Herbert Spencer on brine sociability Monogamy most 
/, ad vantage ouiir—due to Christianity, not to Intellect In amnials there is 
far^.any sociality beyond the blood-bond — m man the principle spreads 
far beyond. Intellect so far almost rlways prostituted for gai^nd ptofit, 
not spent m human service. Lower Savagery — human bcfngWn* deca- 
dency, Higher Savagery — the state of primitive mao— all these in genus 
pifterile. Mental striving causes some to attain to higher genera— -families 
higher ingenent form become ruling and co-ordinating castes— hence the 
aggregation?, firstly of Lower Barbarism (the clan^—tirxt of Higher 
Barbarism (the tribe), description^ of these. Fatly m hum in history 
some families fell away from knryj^ge, olthe Divine thiuugh functional 
atrophy of thnr cosmical being, &6meJ(wj&gressed, “then almost all fell 
away too in time— results of this on material juogiess The treatment 
of all conscious <d their divinity When a sufficiency of families enter 
the genus virile attain »1o the stage of Lower 1’ossessioiuhsm or 
Feudalism. — the land-owning caste the chief surplus-value takers. 
Feudalism atrophies or ends m anarchy— H igber Possessionnljsfrn or Com- 
ttterdahsnV arises— akplutocrat t becomes the clue! Mirplu^yalue taking 
class. The stage, jf/F Socialism tonus when the majority jfi* a country 
become members of the genu* vtisile. *- 


Ihen ltd us pray tint come it may, 

A.s come it will f pi a’ that — 

That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
May beai the gree, and a’ that. 

For a' that, and a? that, * 

When man to man, the waYlcl o’er, 
Shall bnthers be for a 5 that. 

— Burns . 


( ^ Civilisation itself is nothing but aD ever-widening (o-operation. 


-Bahian Tract , • 

jjSMtjS <»f the greatest characterises j^f.nwsh in .a natural 
ijjljf .frame of mind is his soctatMtU^. liis inherent ■ desire 
S^^totaCt and for compan»on 5 M^%ts l 'w|feeig', of his 
in<i;' where this! feature 15 abs$al he/ur^be rtooked 
inember of a decadeht speriesj jBjaft f an arti- 
Seated aggregate or group, with r Mllrests anta- 
SpC^ those he either refuses to ‘associate with or 
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w.flot: approach. In othest^hn^' 1 ; >|j 
relationships are in harmony wiffi his eXtim 
natural and sociable ; when his internal and i 
in mutual action and re-action result in dishantthh^ and' in 
irregularity, either due to his own fault, or the fatiitdfh& human 
environment, or both together, the consequence is 'unsomlm, 
is distrust, fear, hatred, and cruelty. \{y • 

Jrv h :r leaile is the physicai 

b“r * J •! as ^ e of ***** s P^ a «y galled 

y Life into the protoplasmic cell, constitute the unit in the 

° vegetal and animal life > so IS man, the unit in die 
r d of humanity * And as molecules are composed of atoifis 
which cannot exist apart, and as all but the lowest of life aggre- 
gations need mutual Wfeciati«m at least temporarily to fulfil 
then principal' Ufe pUrflf of bleding and rearing their young, 
so do we finchman needmg association with the female variety 
of his species before his life can be lived to the fullest ■ ' 

of tw * woman is the p reffiier - the 

pruniuve, and the most pr.rfSIl, of all sociability,;, and, just 

so is the T aDd pern,a m nc y fro ^ihat of. die brutes, 

so is the evolution of the human^ce advantaged ythfi xnore it 

V° brutah,y - the neater the stasis at the best, and 
the more the decadency at the last There are 

amongst other creatures. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s descrSmi^ ; 
the social insects has already bren referred to.^ 
variants co-operate to produce young, store up food, a 
ters Rut he "iso describes not only mutuality 
variants of common parentage, but between 

;hemse, - vK •r'^m 

^ ^ t • *1> „f n,!» lf 'hJu.-tW 

ome birds form communities in which, beyond 
aggregation, there is a small amount of co-ordinatioix ’ 
furnish the most familiar instance. 

■* See Chapter XTI., Tables I., 
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s is implied by the keeping together of tlje same 
■generation to generation, and by the exclusion of 
jiflCe is some rude form of government, some 
jSMJprietorship, some punishment of offenders, 
' expulsion of them. A slight specialisation is 
7 °f sentinels While the flock feeds ; and 

'is. i*S^Byan orderly action of the whole community in 
, ‘,?i(^ec^<^;^jfees of going and coming Clearly there has been 
JttUdied «. co-operation comparable in degree to that shown to 
. 09 by those small assemblages of the lowest human beings in 
which there exists no governments.” 

Gregarious mammals of most kinds display little more than 
the tinion of mere association. In common tendency towards 


supremacy of the strongest S|Je in tfafeherd we do, indeec 
a feint trace of governmental orgarttStion. Some dec 


, sec 

- „ /e of 

co-operation is shown lor offensive purposes by animals that 
hmit in packs, and for defensive purposes by animals that are 
hunted. . . . Certain gre^m^s mammals, however, as Uie 
beavers, carry social co-opemfidlis to a considerable extent ; 
and their, joint actions yield remarkable products in the shape of 
habitations." ’V 

: , , Looking closely at the subject of animal sociability, I think 
' apeclearly the following features. Oa asionally there * 

monogamous and permanent union between, two variants of 
species ; usually the sexual relationship, the pre- 
5 ^rnilteilt duty of animal life, is a matter of more or less temporary 
; , arrangement, often of promiscuity ; amongst the species of men. 

ewqptly equiyalent states, least common amrm ggt the 
|Jne®abers of the genus virile is either promiscuity or ten^owy 
;;-W«jtiages, But even here the permanent monogamous malxfage *' 
& ^“*v a voluntary association except underdhe influence of , 
inity, either du^fp direct impulse or to Rented consent 


|has never consented , to this arrange- 


soither been utilised to bring abejut, by " survival 




i * ' ; ' ■ Efumm EmMzm / m, , ^''£>j$ 

of tie^tfimniogest,” the usual equivalent to * 
strongest ” amongst animals, unlimited promiscuity* for the-toS^. 
and compulsory morality for the slave caste of women Whom M 
might own, the .analogous, condition being, that of the king of 
the herd. * « , W V 

The next social aggregate amongst animals is that of claxK 
like groups, probably sprung from a common ancestry, but thje 
"recognition of proprietorship” only extends to a persona^ 
claim to accumulated products of exertion When doy creature 
has acquired a sufficiency it never occ urs to them to continue 
collecting mare and more and defending it except others requir- 
ing such wealth pay a tax for it , this attitude was left to per- 
verted and degraded intellect to conceive of. 

Beyond that we finc(. a ‘ umlmqf mere association/ 1 never 
conceived of or attempted excepting under the pressure of dis- 
tressful, injurious, and hurtful environment, hunger being one 
phase of such a condition. Remove the environment and the 
association falls to pieces , le^jKestill existent and it remains. 
The desire leading up to |^s?^p1mse of sociality springs totally 
from extei riaLinjunous re-action ^tfiere is no further object than 
individual benefit and profit ; thefe is no “ Intellect ” to turn it 
into a channel profiting one or mdre at the expense pf others. 

, But m mankind we find an inherent, intrinsic, unconscious 
desire for ever- widening aggregations of human umts, 
knowledge, often instinctive rather than rational, t 
increasing beneficence can be gained thereby; we 
looking down through the natural history of man, 


bringing into total subjection those 
and character. In so doing they bnwlj 
Own ru%|H the end ; there has alwa^ijlt 
of transpibn for the servile classes with O’ 
wider aggregations oOaeii 


| less advanced na 
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%|>ih*y state that animals exhibit only^rkm^y’m 
“^^tions for ^ocisa purposes, with alliance temp# 
ifeftt, for certain, reasons as determined by environ- 
mankind alone exhibits complex aggregations-- 
is, bf groups within groups* amd groups "over gipupsy"ndt 
whplly dependfag upon environment, but partly an 

inherent tendency to,progressence where intellect is not prosti- 
tuted to individual profit and gain, all ease* atod well fating 
* gained by others and enjoyed by one. because he tfhn so arrange 
it being of such nature m 

Starting with the idea; that the primary mutual alliance 
amongst human creatures is thej^ptual that the most primi- 
tive group is that of man, wo^h, and immature desc cndants, 
of amongst degraded humanJ^cics, an aggregate as regards 
the adults either polyandrous’, polygamoj^j;* cV promiscuous ; 
the question naturally occurs as to what wnRlhe social relations 
of man in his earliest days. Says MW Herbert Spencer: 
" \There are sundry reasons for ^j|#fcting tha^ existing men of 
the lowest types, forming social grqhps of th£ simplest kinds, 
do not exemplify they originally were Probably most 

of them, if not all ofSt&em, had ancestors m higher states^;, . t 
It is quite possible, and, I believe, highly probable; that 
msf^ogression has been’&s frequent as progression/ 1 /* ‘ 

•Thfe very fact that the 1 races in the social stagesjl&f what we 
Savagery are almost universally dying out 
sufficient to stamp primitive manias descending 
Social phase of life ; this we will call by the name 
' It will be necessary tomtit away from the 
and barbarism the Common 'ideas of brutality, 
disorder, qften attached to these* words. Such 
t UOftAk cause of this or thatiorm of social 
mere^&ci^minent symptoms thereof. * 

fiffaer Savagery to those .people with whom}; 

code of bafbari*ni w «[©* referred || here. ' ^ 





Jjnd, owing-* to the average 
^it-j^jpaopoly by4ne i»di- ! 
Or' property is unkodwtt • 

^ /• »* - -'I - 1 -u— '< u‘Jtty 


, an«l a higher _ 

In this latter gn 
of ev pju tion, the 
*n tHisf^onditi 
intellectual equali 
vidual or%v a cas 

“” b “f m " ,ual “*»” « i» any staple dta, tta®! 
■ man takes charge, that «,jHine best for the special 

m view, usually a senior hJ^^ieM^merience ; but all' at 
appear to be on an equality 
Hunting grounds. 


snow-driven shorelahdSj 

any one person only pel 

ception of a toil op the pn 
I unknown. All products "of? 
canoes, hotfses, are comma^ftuii! 
° r owned In common ; o*' ' 


or herself, as clothing, 

P^rty. In short, there is l._ 
f **> Property for profit ; the'csw 
produced by labour : 
by the recipient itihretttRiil 
compares JkVoftiii3&ly with! 


u< 






enfood 


bare is 


specialised units 


is absent ; for, 


t to obtain the 
a special baste of 
in the life of the 
4j^ias£, the chiefgst forth o$ iabpur, slaves c<^flfld not be retained 
Such clan groups arejcaliiw»t Sways isolated from others, and 
where warfare hairarisen they are perpetually estranged from 
,j ' aiinqst all other like people * Such is the Higher Savage as we 
can trace him by his present-day types, none being known 


•o.wiqg.tp every person 
.necessities of life, |h<$e is no 1 

SdSlWd, the chiefeet f<*nto df'labo 


except with very lid 
unmoral rather tha 
through an imnjat 

l^tig''|rfe|sura^!^ 

and'theiac^whidtj 


pf morality— in fact, he is usually 


HWf cab never ;|p§^ 
like, andj^ewi 


halting no percipiency except 
UKnature, •» he conceives of no 
Hi than dictated by sensations 
S^fconscience is unknown in the 
ctd^UPby precept and teaching, 
jjpious never rises beyond that of 
BleasuEable existence. 
|}ajP|lgi|jat the primitive h uman 
yiMpts we possess are those 
andiHebrews in their legendary 
primitive molecules of sub* 
place in stature accord- 


*««“* therein <Man m mt»nt from hotaediate common 
Iffy i'™ 1 » «oww B»baraw«neans the compound dan, derived from 
stock. Seepage 68. k;. , W 









■/ ing tt> their \ 
complex " L 
is able to 
environment 


'W ‘ J 

‘ v il f r 

at, workingfup into ever j 
ions; if we s«e that the JkjwKesiC 
'** itil its functions W; 


P^tcd fo 
of such 
action a; 
in their Si 
own amidst theft* su 
fq^m , a ti<ii seem: 
othejr than filling 
and gifted with th< 
reaching aggregate 

And just ds human social evo^i 
so 




to j 

that ; , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ytt c&ttun che»ico-vitol 
ity, ^je'fesult of will' excr 
n accotuft of this tq> h60 
jng tojpre am} more j?«&fect 
ittiie" first humans as 
mg their own m ft 


fqta in time higher anti far^ 

* J 

* 

It 


analogous tp all 

progressence beng&th it, so are r tfie “processes of change, 
of balance , and deadened? ^n^ogpt^; as well As a 
matter of lact, 1 bcli< u, th#e is no Actual balance m 
nature, there are conditnp^|appalentl> those of stasis, but 


under the surface there is m any like aggregate perpetual wear 


and tear, stress and storm, with 
gi essence or de( adence JPhe ’SJati- 
genus is lived to prepare for the dev< 
higher one, the inevitable 
higher to lower and less p 
cesses always causing 
met either by conquering will 
in the one ease Jjfrere is^adv; 
latter a descent to a 
the maxim, “ Nature abl 
altered external relations U 
to organism by change m fi 
some other organism must 
to the dettinienl of the fail$ 
nads of the lowest forms 



,ite outcome of pro- 
of the lives of any 
:gt from out it of a 
te change from 


met in 
iquermg form^f life, 
Action and re^actioh 
ow tha|, 
t<$ prep&te j 
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of the higher orders, and as myriads of 
4 bve$ to prepare the way for prim%5je man, so did 
st»f each human genus live to^libw pf the genus 
the world certainly lor so®® higher 


v T ^his, as above, is j M ffle&t Whitman’s 

F , 


il 


juiry: . 

"Ate those billion 1 ? of ns 



«-> j Are thoy* women of the old eslperieaee of 

\ ' rV, • - • *#« a J 


i earth gone? 


ft"'’. 

hv «. 

cinder that 
aJ enifiled him" 


being neces- 
!ty We wouid corf* 


iShd they achieve nothing ot goo< 

by analogy at^^ps only lo] 
the ci&racteri&tics of pf3tpS^piar^wer| 
to thoroughly fill his envirora#^*^ ^ 
sanly of pc rile .and lnunatur! 
sider that it must have been suil^T I y temperate and productive 1 
whatevei necessity of life he might require It seems also 
rational to conclude that his cosimcal nature, the real man, 
wai* gifted with a *kndwlbi^ of its immateriality and its 
proximity to a Higher P&wer, fg^^yithout this knowledge he 
would, tpso facto , not have been a human at all , and that the 
man, oosmi d and material, was m harmony with God and 
Nature, the man amf fats corporeal medium acting in mutual 
supp^t and rhythm, for man could never have risen to higher 1 
grades with mt an impress upon some of his race of 

Jl Sprutual Order, f 

^ Assuming a single, primitive fapily, or many, it matters 


pot Whi6h,« jt ml 



analysis of the disharmomcal 
[bgue to perceive, that granted a 
fall from it Could only be by 
God's will, that man 
to die universe m what appeared 
for way to his {jjreator's will 
two divisions of human 
forgot the existence of a God, 
Measure, in tl*|r decadency^ 
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those who remained in the balance, occasionally pro^| 
remembering to a greater or lesser extent His power an 
— these latter ..proudly calling themselves. Sons of (iO$, ,as 
distinct from the sons of men Amongst these latter would 
spring from, time to few ahd far between, the 

witnesses of God injiH Sn all lands, in whom the 

oneness of the, cosmteal i4 ? pli God and their fellows was 
a fact tq theto. heybad .ill question, of absolute * 

* aspect of &mly man, against which view 

le$s to vofy be urged ajpinst than for, it also appears 
perfectly ^rat^ that these early decadent 
families 1 would vaUffil off the face of the earth, for 

natural forces of hurtful iff^idence could easily overcome a 
puerile genus*, that however niu^li the indidents of a Deluge 
affecting all the human race may be legendary, that the result 
of some catastrophe m environment or even of natural 
decadence alone, was annihilation. 

# But in the other families, with a few striving to keep in 


contact with a Higher Power, the influence of the few would 
so leaven the mass that a state of glance would be that of 
the many, of progresscnce that of few. But as time 

went on, as the direct manifestations bf God became fewer, 
as the traditional knowledge of Hibi^became dnmner and 
mistier, so would the majority of tiies^fefe becoma ^pr osWr . 
and more disordered mentality tbei^bamicat 

v nature, lost touch of God, so to perceive the 

God m each man, that the Qt rather, that 1 f 

man himself, is a direct ^rnfestation oD^j^ivi'oe. As they 
failed m this, as they became inore and md^i^teriaJl^scnsual^ 

' m every way, as the Law of 'Love, departeds 

so would those who had risen to prostitute * 

their higher powers to worsem^^te Jfer fellows,^ tp their i 
de|p^aent and enslavement. , ^ they J h^d.by^j 
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example in striving for good and $ie qom|ik>n welfare to raise 
up their Fellows to a l^igher * at am* always manifested by a 
more complex social organism, so di^|«5y, by being the more 
hurtful and distressful tc^Jhe slave class, cause such misery 
and wretchedness that the harmful and unharmomous environ- 
ment so produced amongst these latte!* ^ansed them to action 
♦and strife for betterment and happinelp'^ 

Just as Higher Savagery may sink ^tcuHower ^Savagery 
through parasitism upon nature instead of«varfth^g^through 
desire to conquer it, so may each of the higher aggffegates tO 
be enumerated descend a grade or more, perhaps ultimately 
ascending again, and one of tfe preserttlfighest grades could 
even descend into Lower Savagery* To judge by the best 
known examples of this social organism, if a disordered and 
mco-ordmaled aggregate can be so called, as the aboriginal 
Australians, the Hottentot Bushmen, and the Patagonians of 
Cape Horn, there appears to be but little chance of evolution 
from this condition, although many customs originating in a 
higher stage may remaia These people are absolutely with- 
out any moral law as regards outsiders, without any ideas of 
religious nature, and they usually live as parasites upon 
what natural life provides for them, all property, such as 
it is, being in common, with absolute promiscuity in sexual 
relationship. 

Altruism, or action for the generality instead of 

for self, for the ma^£#instead of for the self-unit, social 
love as distinct from .self-love, I believe to be only possible 
as a manifestation of the cosmical essence , the command— 
" Love your enemies, do good "tp them which hate you,” being 
apparently oppoSi|jjyto all material reasoning as a ir»»an g Q f 
bringing about pe S^jiH i, goodwill , Love of immature off- 
spring is not altmipMl^. variety of self-love, lasting only 
amongst apimals as is almost also the dt^Bis 

■ * Cb^|®PaB!e S IV., V , VI., VII. 
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to parental duties amongst t^ lbwest forms of men. Altruism 

there has always been aflrags^ f^w who felt in contact 
witii God, they that ^nothing could bring 

them wealth, te y wellfa^mg’ tif it mOfLnt ( illth to their fellows, 
that they could claim nothing r|^ht if they denied the 
equivalent to thei&taeighbours But' these were always too 
few, until the adven^K;fThristianity, ^influence the formation 
of social* aggregates fact, they seemed tlien as now to have 

such pei|j| fe# id«ffiand absurd notions that they were con- 
sidered %e victim? of madness, or emissaries of the devil, they 
were of necessity agitators nusleading the people for personal 
gam and adyancemd*&t* for tralvested-interest automorph can 
only judge by himself The ordinary man is so crystallised 
in certain builds of thought, is to such an extent the victim 
of automorphism, that he believes, as Montaigjfee says, “ What- 
ever is off the hinges of custom , is believed to be also off the 
hinges of reason ; though how unreasonably, for the most part, 
God knows ” “ He corrupts** the youth/* said the vested*^ 

interests of Socrates ; “ He hath a devil, and is mad/* they said 
of Christ , “ They dishonour God,” said the possessionalists 
denounced by Latimer and the men ol t the Renaissance ; 

“ They have hred Rome,” said the Roman slaveholders ; “ They 
are bngands, apostles of plunder, unclean livers/* say the 
parliamentary deputies and the paid edMfr^Ji rcaga^ies of 
the usurious financiers, bogus directors^ i^k-renting land- 
owners, and supporters of the demi-moride, % 

Early on m the human race altriuSm^may have affected 
social evolution from Higher imagery ; itfe effects probably 
soon failed to bring about p^|pfkible evd^fioa Evolution 
of higher genera, of more complex form^#?<3irs in animal 
life from the survival of the fittest, ,Jthe strongest 

in will, but the result is not desire but for self- 

agg^disement And amongst men qvblutipn tb more 
G^lpilex aggregates has resulted stage £f the 
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development of perceptible altruism through the conqucnug 
will of the men of the highex genfera, through the survival and 
evolution of the fittest for ^f-^^^gpiscirient and grasping 
cvlusrveness, in th^uteniajfcly f |^iisi v e hope that pleasure 
affecting only self "same in ultimate effect as that 

resulting in happii^s t<$$he many “ latest is often used 
to connote 4 ‘ best * by those wishful to cofif'i^e the issue , the 
best animal is the strongest, and that thAgh a self-lived hfe ; 
tlu best among men are thb*$e of grout Jfe altruistic chaiac- 
1 eristics, the fittesKmen to snune in a oorr?Pct itive animalistic 
existence, a c is all struggling hu material wealth, are the 
unscrupulous and pitiless livers for self 1 hey o/t<n excuse 
their deeds by saying that ihey must do their best for their 
families; that, as just stated, is a vanetv of self-love, not social 
love 

As individuals -m the clan simple became differentiated in 
physical cha racterisUcs through exercise in the chase and other- 
wise, so would certain develop greater physical strength 
!h an others The rcsiilt would Iv* that the a attest few would 
take to themselves die women most fitted for the production 
of children, and a spe^l&aste would before long be developed, 
more especially as/he ^Tiest ,J man would be able to support 
the most wives, Ptfjfciertcd intellectuality would result in 
discoveries in wqa|^s >k |jocls f and methods of labour, being 
utilised to cn$la^$fin ■fere , with the advent of slavery and 
specialised labour in agriculture came the era of exploitation 
of the weakest, alPwjfetlth earned by a slave through labour 
above that reran site for his Jtfgfeort being surplus-value to his 
master, and late%/On to hi^ip^ter’s parasites. This higher 
caste would soon take on the reasoning faculties of the genus 
adolescens, and when they did so we would find the social 
stage of Lower Barbarism, where the surplus-value takers are 
the chieftain caste, being of the genus adolescent, and the 
surplus-value makers ^ong to the genus Revile. Many 
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races are only emerging frojji Jliis stale now* for example 
almost all of the West social form being 

that of aggregated descent originally 

cemented together by the clan com 

pound organisation * with ;k$ the foundation 

of all civil rights, wrth villagejnBjHps®^ houses in famil> 
groups, each family for Its ;pPr special affairs exercising 
jurisdiction in its, DVm enclosure, fffe^oiise^an d houselands 
being corporate -«operty the family, no one individual 
being able to alienate his share* without 4he consent of all 
interested Tillage, and tfye efijoyment and division' of its 
products, may m this soC*ai condition be by tlie family m 
common, or, in a later stage, each adult individual may take 
a special shnre to cultivate, taking all the products himself as 
an individual All untilled land is village property until the 
confines of that of the next set|lemenP is peached, all house* 
holders share in debates and ‘|h public matters , in 

early stages the ruling chidjf is elected from his caste — later 
on he succeeds by heredity. The chiefs hold in land 
only their common family property, but all$be village land is 
divided into portions for which each '|j|/qsp®iible formanage- 
ment,f he can claim neither freehola rigflpfin such land, noi 
can he utilise it. jWomen are property* but as a result of 
purchase there are two forms of idterip p Aere <*s simple 
unceremomai concubinage, and “ customary r * marriage with 
certain obligations mutually present t hr qflterh contract, usually 
in cases where affection is strong enou{Pili> dictate them as a 
protection to the woman by hm relative^t'^Sfldren belong 
to the mother’s family, but while the father ‘supports them^he 
usually can claim a share at least ^labour ; female- 

descent law as to property and positions ofpower hold good, 
the reason given being, “ We makd&ure of it remaining in 
the blood,” the principle being society, that whilst 

, * See note, pvye 61 t U nocenp Mm jla^e latodis meant 
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you cannot say for certain who is a child’s father, you can 
be sure as to his mother,* gA; < 

The next sofcial aggreg^Rifc that of the tribe, that of 
Higher Barbarism ; thi sL j ^ j ^^Sf ^hen a caste of the genus 
vtrtle comes into exilt^^Efrom the clan chieftain class of 
Lower Bar bar tint, Th^jPRbe ls composed of aggregated 
clans of common origin, Ipfeented together by a vink caste 
of Princes 01 Dukes nr {Arsons of equivalent title, this being 
a better term to use than jfhat of king, which is best reserved 
for the next form of social organism In this condition are 
probaftly most of the so-called uncivilised races of the world ; 
the ruler is first elective, then hereditary’ , we also tmd a large 
class Of warriors, traders, and priests, of the genus ado/escens , 
exploiting the surplus-value makers of the genus puerile 
Individualism in creeping in , locality and not blood is 

the bond between ^teand-own mg class, these latter being the 
fighting men, usually of ^OTfcuenng race , families no longer 
hold property m a corporates apacity as in the clan stage of 
existence , towns begin to be developed , women and children 
become absolute property ot the woman’s purchaser 

Oppression and misery stir up the slave-class to e xertion, 
oppression and greed cause the genus adolescens to merge 
into the genus virile , many of the slave-class enter the genus 
adolescens , and a new social formation springs up. This we 
would cull that of Lower Possesswnahsm, for property held for 
mdt\ idual profit now confers rank, power, and virtue , a '* good 111 
man being the wealthiest m goods, chattels, land— not the 
best in intellect or humanity. Tribes are coalesced to form 
a nation, the ruling caste is the monarchical, force and heredity 
usually conferring the title of king ; this is the Feudal Age. 

But the onward move continues, none except survivals are 
left in the genus puerip 8 L\h£ vast majority of the slave-class* 
— for nil surplus-vnil^^bakers are such — are found in the 
genus adalescjtHs, a indeed in the genus vtple, where are 
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also the majority of the surplgj-value fakers/ This is the 
time when allied nations^coaife^f to form a Kingdom or 
Federal State, under a king- or emperor or 

president ui«these days , this is thd ^ ommercial Age, fcteided 
on the rums of feudalism — it'* is* thp stage of Higher 
Possessionahsm But human evolution cannot stop here; 
despite the godliness oi commerce and profit, the majority of 
the genus adolescens of the slavgrclass will soon become 
members of the genus virile , then for the first time in the 
world’s history will the majority of any country be in the 
highest genus, and unable tQ^^xploited except they be fools 
enough to rob themselves. a social form, that of Lower 
Socialism , will emerge, this $Bpal deinocr&$|( being distinct 
in the above feature of general homogeneity from the ancient 
democracies of the vested-interest sliver ca9te ruling over a 
greater number ui the slave clas#j$ franchise and 

equality of opportunity will undbrfie -tBisfrocial form, and as 
the monopolies of land, are attacked 

through the above means, so will we progress, until, with an 
adult population almost totally members of the vmle genus, 
we reach the form of Higher Socialism ♦ where not only will 
all land and all wealth be socially owned, but labour will be 
regimented for national utility, and thete' will be common 
reward for the duty of labour* 'b ; 

On< e let mans natural wants be safeguarded through 
personal exertion — for without the duty of labour he must 
become a decadent parasite — and we are only at the commence- 


ment of an era of intense .intellectuality, of true individualism 
in aJl but exploitation and legalised rbbbery of the weaker; 
more than that, of an age when j^Kexanjple of spirituality* 
'afforded by Jesus of Nazareth home to all in 


more than that, of an age when . 
'afforded by Jesus of Nazareth Ccya 
a way impossible now, yhen alfi 
perverted, and w r arped in many*$j 
„ * Chapter Xfi^nK 


Jnfes are stultified, 

lie riarrpw epviron- 

' > ft 
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ment and by the brutality engendered by animalistic 
competition ' This form of Socialism will be that of federated 
nations recognising their; mutual brotherhood ; but what will 
be the cemedting power KU can conceive of none except it 
be a living belief in our oneness in divinity and humanhood 
and obedience to the command fi All ye are brrtSiren " As 
soon as we believe that, all the vested wrongs of might, that 
is, the vested-interests o||fche legalists, and all the laws of 
possessionahsm must disappear before the awakened altruistic 
national conscience. And l>eyond that I can see the Reign of 
Anarchy , when the law of mut|#dove suffices to Secure justice 
to all, when Society will be iwHpPbecause it is just 

Many are t$jB dnvention^^Spight out by (he ruling caste 
for oppression, Hputif they consider that class-manned legis- 
latures, a su bsidife^teSfcri'cndarious press, churches preaching 
the benn-sub|i^||H^^|^ threatening hell fire, fighting 
forces of unthiHKp^^^^ and mercenaries trained in 
the art of lymgf p&mfer e^jyuisure to them the power of 
exploitation, they imagine a vain thing, For the course of 
human progressence ^beyond tlieir control , for if men only 
seek after Gods original impress, they must return to the 
Law of Love, 



CHAPTER IV 

ARCHAIC MAN. 

The sources of information %s to primitive man-tils a^e upon earth — his 
appearance as a distinct creation. "fiistiopi’SCempte on evolution. 
Ternary remains ol man. His earliest contemporaries vn animal llie. 
Origin of post-glacial man — his early characteristics, life, and surround- ^ 
mgs. The Sto^e Age men — Arch&olithic and Neolithic, Cave and River- 
drift m$$t— their ^capons and stools. SVogress the cause of better tools 
and weapons rutl^f tjaft the outcome ofjbhem — the habits and growth of 
primitive pmn. i^sans of progress afid of decadency. Growth from 
family to clan and tribal agj^gations Reasons of widei aggregations of 
mankind The original home of rf *|(Je<JiithU man — his mode of progress 
therefrom— his civilisation the MgM of Ours, The discovery and use of 
the metnlv — gold — copper — im-i*l>ro)}ze — iron— localities where found 
— their effects on pregVess War the great cause of increasing coherent 
aggregates of men.l Early commerce — cereal crops, as 
further reasons of progress, 'lbe part armed races and 

dans, differentiation of labour — forma tidljHpf' pastes. The Iron age in 
archaic Europe — the growth of the,,^^tijQ t a|i ^aggregate — a permanent 
military caste exists only on a ^unila* stave daBT 11 Civilisations so founded^ 
must suffer decadency 1 


I tell you that all that has gone before has been but a preparation for this. 
That all the early savagery,. fierce hunger and thirst, tribal feuds, despotisms, 
All the oppressions and exactions of kings and nobles, the wara, civil wars, 
and popular insurrections, 

Have had no other object for their existence than to render this finally 

]mSlb ' e ' -av* « 

In the earliest ages of the world man did not coo4&»|i!i§ly* dustinguisfr'4Ewe|f 
from his fellows, *■$«'< 

He shared m common JHme rest of his kin th^jV-lof of paiii ‘ cad 
pleasure, 

But as society grew moreaHmlex, and each individual became more distinct, 
and his sphere more distinct, 

The individual became more and more the end and object of his ototi 
existence. * ; ^ s -~Xeg A , B&ckett. ' 

At first men* lived dispersed ; ' ioi cities were not : wherefore they wet* 
destroyed by wild beasts, ... for ihey did not yet possess the politic*^ 
art, of which the military is a part ~-~The Pratogpras* \ 

sources do wegajp information of archaic man 
^ iHgjWpmjlie results o|^arly ihduslay in the shape of imple- 
jS^fws^ions, the remains Qf his h M^k ad burial mounds and 


rU»e history, 1 


iary ^^otherwise, recoiled on 
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Eastern tablets and monuments, or in the dawn-hterature of 
the Hebrew^ Sanscrit Aryans, Chinese, and Greeks, and 
from ratfes n$w existing under primitive conditions, with the 
simplest (dryp$ of organisation and aggregation. As stated 
in the • last chapter, it w (!|pes not follpw that a primitive race 
existing now in\the condition whidci is judged to have been 
that of primitive matk have always been in that state ; 
it may have advanced and afterwards suffered retrogression 
from some cause or other ; eqha^ so, it is probable that the 
lowest forms of human sociality are nq|>those of the most 
ancient types of men As anthropology becomes studied more 
and more, I believe it will be recognised that exactly equivalent 
functions and laws ' 1 gov<^ equally the protoplasmic unit 
of life, the organic apimal aggregate, and social organism 
springing from^t^^totfpration of men, modified in the latter 
case by his special b^»^al individuality.* 

When man ikst|&ppeared upon the earth is a matter of 
conjecture The accepted possible minimum is the 20,000 years 
of Sir J. Dawson’s calculation ; Lyell, Croll, and Geikie 
estimate any time.JipTo 200,000 years. Since Geology is an 
immature scienc#as it were, as yet, the number of unknown 


phenomena vas|lvjLpxceeding the known, it is probable that 
more accurate ^Rftitions will be arrived at in the future ; 
also that it will be seen that the first estimate is too small 


from a desire to approximate tffothe fi^ad -cramping estimate 
of Archbishop . Usher, Iftrft „ th^Sufer is influenced by the 
'revolutionary rebound frbr^,eoM|iastical dictation. Many 
Vdl mining peopl idSbr* albdgS|^|^d st:lf$y'£ certain form 
, flf, religious belief, tifo^j^V persons notfiucqu 

in their automorphic. ideas of God and^lis creatio&are 
sarily the inheritors of everlasting perditidh.&eae hunt 
lengthening *n the pas^^^ ^^ ^^th^^n^^p 


il persons noC acquiescing 
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descend from an ancestor common himself and the highest 
apes appears to me to be absolutely unprovto, for nowhere 
do we find in the animal world a*iy creatufe tasking on 
inherently new features as implied by * Humanity/’ Not only 
so, but it is a most significant fact itbat increased geological 
knowledge has found the missing liOTJ' for^nost animals, and 
yet never for man Professor Copedfcays : * ye |iave attained 
the loiig-smce extinct ancestor of ifae lowest vertebrates. We 
have the ancestor of all the Reptiles, of thejjlfods, and of the 
mammals . . Thus we have obtained the gen&alogical-trees 

of the deer, camel/*. . . of the lemurs knd monkeys, and have 


important evidence as to the origin ofi jnand' And since 
he wrote no missing link no& common Ai^stor has been 
found. ^ 

The argument of similarity in builc|KS^|need not denote 
any direct relationship between man. If the 

earth was destined for fhe^jSBsof all creation was 

preparatory to his advent ancP utilisation, he being built as 
the form capable of the greatest possrjjfe range of mobility 
and activity, it follows in the plan of eaMut^n that type after 
type must succeed each other until one ^K|$diately proximate 


to his is reached And, taking it that tjjjjft co&nical min is 
the real man, it follows that he would dB^flly require the 
most complicated and perfected protoplasm||*build for his 


manifestation • as a fac± he i$$n part capable of arboreal habits, 
but is chiefly destined istence; the apes and 

their consangumasies $n the ground in an 

upright^^itid^^tlns W i$ of higher material 

build, ^^ncerning ^s^^p^mat man by virtue of his 
Humanity signifies a Mpr departure in type^ we find Bishop 
;>||4l4 e ^to it r * ItjJfens, something 

‘ t iMbusmd years 

for all on His 

” cr|||ip^, and by this One 
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original impress, than by special acts of creation to be |>er- 
petually modifying what He ‘had previously made.”* The 
above is, in the fjrst place, a matter of opinion, and, in the 
next, the introduction of* new creational pnnciples, as for- 
malising energy, life, andt’ Humanity, does not necessitate 
“ special acts ” rathef, acts of amplification 

would describe the idesf better, To take an analogy When 
a steamship meets a favourable current her speed is not 
modified but amplified, the when a following wind 

helps her still mofle ; ,the current apd wind were existing prior 
to her arrival in a given position , they we|e only waiting for 
her to be able to, be advantaged by them 

In the Tertttfc strata / are found what skilled evidence 
considers to ancietit human remains; this was 

taken to be proved comparatively recent Congress of 
French Geologia^;; These “ finds ” have occurred m places as 
far apart as France, Buenos ^yres, and California. The 
earliest men were contemporaries with on epoch characterised 
.by extinct animals, .the most important of which were the 
Mammoth, the ckpbfe^homed rhmoreros, the hippopotamus, 
the cave-bear, t^jM^r^lion, some specially strong forms of 
hyenas, and severaFVarieties of horses and deer, of oxen and 
bison Several of J&e species of animals that existed together 


with primitive man are now extant, or have become extinct 
in histone times : as the ai^rcA^pr wild bison of Poland ; 
possibly the wild variety q^^^^SiHingham cattle; the urus 
or forest ox, which surviv^c^Ejp^M^ down to the sixteenth 
century; the cave-^^ptli^^B^fi^Vals oAtFhi<i&re con- 
sidered to have bjfeen the Aral SqtF-and in 

Northern China even in this cemury^jtwo other creatures, 
the mu$k-o3C aM^reindeer, the present 

* .o * M 


That post-gl^l||| i 




the present 
r # 
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Ceritral Asia is generally now admitted as proven by scientific 
research, and corroborated by r ancient tradition, as far as can 
be proved. by present-day investigation , whether the original 
home of pre -glacial man was from there or not is probably 
beyond all settlement. All signs point to a semi-tropical 
climate in Northern Europe and Asia at^one era; whether 
man existed m these parts at such a time it is impossible to 
say , absence of remains does noyprove his non-existence, for 
no osseous remains of with as srmdl bony structure 

have been discovered m! the strata p#phcated. Primitive 
man, without weapons, without fire, experience, must 

have first existed in some tropical or semi-tropical land, 
probably totally a vegetarism ai^to fOo^l, and naked as to 
clothing In capacity there is ho need far as evidence yet 
goes, to consider that primitive man must-have been in intellect 
only a little lemoved fron\ an ape, witte ail impress upon his 
cerebral apparatus of merely* bestial habits and animahsed 
instincts, without immediate potentiality for improvement 
lying latent Of the two earliest skjdls that have come to 
light Huxley says as follows. ‘‘The fl ja ft s mark of degrada- 
tion about any part of its structure. m fact, a fair average 

human skull, which might have belonged to a philosopher, 
or might have contained the thoughtless brains of a savage ” 
As legards the Neanderthal skull he says.-* Under whatever 


asjiect we view this cr^^qixu 
characters, stamping 
yet discovered.” d"oi|03t^' : ass^ 
have yet to determitM p^ tethqj| 
be merely an mdivid^^^ffi™ 
It i. to be notches well mat tl 


we meet with ape- like 
Kpithecoid of human crania 
critics replied; “We 
Kjffllformation. in question 
BPw a’ typical character ”* 
2 brain <?apacjit;y of this skull 
f^^yia^es. * Taking it 
f^^p|R|pe has been either 
it follows 
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that human evolution must have beep almost inconceivably 
slow during man’s earliest ages , for, granted favourable 
surroundings there would be but little mcepjive to exertion, 
given conditions unduly ha^i an< 3 harmful h$ woujkl succumb 
owing to his helplessness, sfna would exist without tfiupb spirit 
or hope ^ 

When the GJj^cial Age spread its influence dyer Europe 
and the northern hemisphere, map would have to retreat before 
the irctic climate;* that he in these parts prior to 

the Ice Age is generally admUtea^llat there was at least one 
reti at and re-advance of (he glaciers is consifljlred to be beyond 
question In the post-glacul age we reach surer grotinds for 
our knowledge of primitive man, in the gravel-beds, the 
itsub of rrver flood‘d we find uttoistak able signs of human 
action and existence These men of the nver-driit era have 
left to us, by which we can judgejtpewhat of what they were 
like, then implements, the boJH^I animals they had slain, 
pottery, ornaments and their cffii bon> structure 

F ucretius, recording traditional lore, mal es a statement 
that has been borW®| Jft.a ifBfet marked and faithful manner 
by modern knowleSge^wfencient man, founded on archaeology 
and ethnology He says- “Ancient arms were the hands, 


naih, teeth, and stores* also pieces of branches of trees ” He 


then describes two other sources 
of brass (bronze), and of iroAl 
of stone, and precedmd^l|®tom 
divisions of the men oJutjggjSroi 
ness and coarsene^o^&^ec 
and state of polish 


} weapons and toots — those 
pmmze age following that 
gjsp^Eliere were two great 
K^ftording to the crude* 
or to their finish 
apek ‘divides them into the 


men of the : nyer-dnff" period-^ time so far distant that 
«*«» .haAfraost 


fiaes of all countries 
stone \ge The f 
it is also known as 


super 


dished 
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Neolithic ur Investigators have ^ade still further divisions: 
some speak of the river-dnft arid of the^ave-men as if distinct 
in some way or other, the probable explanation being that 
though almost all palaeolithic mei^were cave-men, all cave-men 
were not of tha t era , we know vdtf well that in all ages caves 
have been the natural refuges of the harassed or the weak* 
Another division of the stone age is tJfccord'Jfl&fo the varieties 
of cimmais found, as juckjed by their rema rk in association 
with hum in bom s and but it is to v fje remembered 

that probably there was^Sjr hard ancLfftfit; line between any 
“ »ig< that in any one era there womd always be survh ds 
from a previous epoch or even epochs, Also that the more back- 


ward race would always be in ptoduct^W^ labour a stage or 
more behind those further advanced l^WrOlutum We find 
accordingly that IVmolitiuc man lived in an age of extinct 
animals, the most t h iract^igtic members being the mammoth 
and great bear, followed b^ ^y riod of migrating animals now 
existing — this is termed the reindeer period. T+ is nof until 
vve come to the polished-stone .epoch t$|at we hnd a period 
'harac tensed by cmr existing dbmesti£&dfonils v tins method 
if classification was introduced by M. E?1®(5^rd Lartet* 

Various kinds of flint usually formed the instruments of 
hesc eaily men, roughly chigped or percussed into shape, the 
vrhest and most prirmtive^f; which were the so-called axes 
tnd scrapers, which 
vaults of our ancesti 
trose demanding gre; 

>r need of greater fo 
>f tools to meet newly* 
ome into use Sir John 
tone imflfemettts 


tiw must have 

mSk ■■ 




supplied all the 
\s circumstances 
animal hunting, 
varied number 
nd requirements 
Igr following list of 
the Copenhagen 
d chisels, hollow 
arrow-heads, half- 
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moon implements, pierced axes and axe hammers, flint flakes, 
and sundries, To these he adds the following articles, pre- 
it served in the Royal Irish Academy ? — Slingstones, hammers, 
whetstones, querns, gram-crushers, etc. To those strange to 
the actual implements mexjj$c>ned, it is necessary to say that 
the above names denote use and not £hape, as we know such 1 
articles usuaj£yytt present , also tliat certain of the things in 
the above list belong to the Neolithic age only 

Other instruments of wood, also of teeth 

and tusks, woufcr common cnfesjpi, though rarely found 
owing to the lapse* of Uk causing inevitably decay arid loss ; 
there Wpuld also bp, to judge by present-day savages, many 
articles of use, of »and*nf defence, made from wicker- 

work, from creeper^Jjrom skins, from sinews, and from bark 
Bones of animals discovered with distinct cuts upon them as 
differentiated from scratches provfe conclusively that such 
creatures were contemporaneous||§||IiUnen , pieces of bone and 
stones discovered with the outlulfcs of these same animals, as 
the mammoth and cavc-beai, prove the case also. With 
palaeolithicman the art of pottery; was most primitive in results ; 
his clothing did not probably extend beyond skins of animals 
or grass matting , and his shelters were what nature provided 
in the way of raves and hollowed trees. His form of organi- 
sation could certainly not extqn$p»eyond the family group of 
persons only one or two gefeemti&iB^moved from a common 
ancestor, for when large for the food 

supply available n’n^&y division of the 

in a population of the «Kase}* each 

hunter requires on 78 ^ime 'miles 
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s^iare miles to each person ; and 50 square miles in 
to each native* All tfefo proves tnat tke social aggregate f& 
a race, purely dependenl upon the chase must have been veity 
small ; this isolation of early human societies must have tremen- 
dously told against progressence, very much for decadence 
whfefie the environment* was unfavourably har&h and dttiv 
mental The only law known, dpeyond that of family custom, 
Would be club-law to all outsiders wfifen circumstances 
demanded it The su^tay|%f this most ^primitive o|VaJ|,r, 
weapons and emblems dHuthority in the r&ce of mediaeval 
:hivalry and the present-dly field-marshal’s baton, in the Mace 
>f our House of Commons and the royal sceptre, proof how 
indent custom lasts almost as a crysfrajfysed mental feature ; 
dmost as interesting a survival is that $ the roughly chipped * 
vedge of flint held in a cloven stick 1 bpund with withies, in 
he battle-axe of the Vikingt and the halberts of the Yeomen 
>f the Guard 

Succeeding the larger Wmct animals, these havmg been 
wept away by the advance of the northern gfcaciers, there c 
Wording an easier prey to jftn, the reindeer, the horse of 
he present day, the bison, the urus, the musk-ox, the elk, the 
leer, the chamois, the ibex, the beayer, and the lemming As 
he glaciers retreated to the arctic regions, or were left isolated 
>n the greater mountain so did the majority, of these ' 


reatures disappear frojoH 
Southern Europe, 
egions, or above 
he Alps- With thi^m 
ather‘more progressp^H^fl 
hdters, or sheds built til 
.sh-l»ok| and h - ndf| |Jjpj|lgg 
Qore'th^: 1 kl< 1 


I ds krio^vn 

1 hyperborean y 
Pyrenees and, 

itcupfea-^roeb?'^^ 

tanging tti 
i that 

' thafhd^ieci''^: 
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Clfy ave Made some little advance, judged by^ certain finds, in 
J^tieiy-Bialtixtg ; in his incessant eortacfewfe nature-life he 
developed some decide^,artistic feeling, a^lljown by tilde 
sketches, |»|.hom, stone, and bone ; and certain reindeer horns, 
fodned I' lm i a& entlv into ornamental and .perforated staffs, 
denoted a acwllptgamsattQn advanced enough to need insignia 
Of • authOnty, It is . probable that palaeolithic man 'never 

advanced as far as cave inhumation for his dead, and that his 

* 1 1 ^ 

religious rites Were few and £hildi|j$, devoid of the crUelty of 
later ages, that, except where traditions of a Supreme God 
lingered, or amongst those families to whom there was occa-‘ 
sional revelation, there \yas no conscience, no morality to be 
found, ah act being right or wrong, commendable or otherwise, 
*Hnpiy as it afforded pleasure or not , Knowing no law of 
right, never having heard of or conceived of the brotherhood 
of man, there was no sin in injuring others. This is virtually 
the state of all savages now , blindly and instinctively they 
practise mutuality within their .own aggregate, to them it* is 
natural to hate a hurtful neighbour of any other society than 
their own. Not that I believe that most primitive man 
developed at once the blood-lust for his fellows’ lives ; such 
1 imagine to be an acquired evil trait of character , probab^V 
the greater portion of the human era has been free from it/ 
hut there is almost certain evidm&e that la.ter Palaeolithic man 
was guilty of cannibalism, possijmyfb^irst only during starvation 
periodsi. Almost every race had traditions 

of a Golden age for have been some 

underlying fact as only look for it 

't0 ; the time of Palae^^Pc free forest life con- - 

fetied almost total i^gpunity^l^ii^^ease, when the earth's 
population 
su&dency to his 
with pangs of c. 

or wrong, when nc 
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higher ' grade ^^Cintellectuality, utilising his power to bring 
about slaveryJ|fc %nd disease, an the"hiad lust for individual 
enjoyment * o^^plperty, power^ and position. The essential 
relationship o/ me various adult ^members of the family 
aggregate in t-Iigh Savagery, aS^Hl'enced by the uncivilised 
Esquimaux, for a description oft worii, together with other 
“Modern Savages,” see Sir JL Lubbock’s 44 Prehistoric Times” 
is labour lor the common good, each with ap equal voice in 
general matters, with all p^perfy requisite |or the common 
welfare as distinct from that concerned ^individual use held 
in common, all wealth earned by labdur necessary for the* 
communal life being enjoyed in common. This is family 
communism, founded on an instinctive recognition that mutual 
labour and support are absolutely requisite, arid lie at the 
foundations of all sociality , this is the principle lasting to our 
own times in family relationship, and in all association and 
partnerships between individuals of equal ability and power. 

But primaeval man fell away soon from a percipiency of 
his Creator and of a mutual relationship between all men ; 
such a belief as brotherhood between all human beings has 
only been forced on Inin through generations of suffering, of 
disharmonious relationship with his environment, irt the shape 
of war, disease, famine, and slavery. The majority amongst 
Palaeolithic man must have been permanently on the down 
grade to the state of Lower Jjavagery, with its break-up of J 
all family affection^^ygj^^^ they are in savagery, 
and they probably,, str aggte with nature, 

though many may hii^^^^pque^i^ncl , inqb^ated in 
-the succeeding wave^^^^pfe^%ai^|i|7ust 'as t irie American - 
^Indian descended from agitate of High&y$laybarism, probably 
on tne |h^^^itism engendere^ 

he he is dying out.ajs|iis , 
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possibly, man of the reindeei period ( ^ lsa R^^ as p nna P a i 
source of food vanished under a warmerjKRte and he was 
left to develop, if possible, under c< nompp| when it was 
hardn than before to procure sufficient food, shelter, and 
clothing It is noteworthy th it the \ u ’giuns, the Hottentots, 
and Australians, dll of whom are decadent Lowei Sqv iges, 
must have been direct d scendants ol primitive nan if he 
spread out from one AsnU* rcutu , it so, flu> v^ild pass 
through the 'negating tropics with then eaaly acquired wild- 
fruit food supplf 5 , and would Ik it sid« nt tiicre for many 
/ generations txfoie being pe >lnd on further, and would be so 
• influenced that they acquired a jvri-uti' t}pe from whuh 
there xs ff no h [< of n over 01 t u ham ement no ehanre of 


hum.ai pi ogic -> moe*. 

T ollowmg tlie nnndeer « pc k li emu, m eia showing not 
on 1 ) a marked ud\ it c in i n unnuiic * jred articles by which 
man strove to ronqinr nituu but a change of habits and of 
1th also by which tie was < a i f 1 d to fa * in large r communities 
and 1 1 a higher stile of evolution We find now in constant 
association with the b me*' and mber remains of our present 
domesticated iirnui stone i up h mails, tools, and wcapo^f 
almost invariably chincterised 1 y a beautiful finish and polish, 
with marked improvement m the making, sue ii as axe-heads 
having holes drilled throng n tor the handles and long splinters 


of flint being accuiatel) notched as saws The improvements 
exhibited Could onl> be svifiptomadc of a higher stmdard of 


mentality, and we find evidences 0 this not only m the 
conquest over nature in the 1 form of domestication of animals, 
aiifj m the ability for cereal cuftbpatitjn, as proved by the 
discovery of carbonized gram, but also in such remains as 
die tumuli, cromlechs, " circles ” of fcfa|| extensive 

earthworks of that period^ ^^ssess pio- 

bably a religious significance of tlrtnuh 
md crom^chs being chiefly" concerned with burial , the 
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structures of ' «l|hpe of Stonehenge arid Carnar being 
probably centreflHnbal worship and sacred originally to the 
presiding spirinoiHro ruling dfehjib^ng also formed to act 
as rallying centres in warfare where *vp find systems of earth- 
works existing as well * The treni£nc|6us labour involved 
in their destruction, in transposition of the enormous 
blocks rtL stone sometimes fo^md to their present posi- 
tions, wi|f the aid virtually ofono mechanical appliances, 
and the accumulation of eartfi, With no means beyond 
digging sticks or digging stones, the earth* being carried 
in baskets jto the site it was needed, proves that large 
aggregates s of men must have been socially and civilly allied 
for certain periods at least The, kitchen-midden settlements 
of Northern Eui%>e, jthe almost general prevalence in Europe 
of lake-dwellings built on artificial islets, and the remains of 
fortified areas pf large extent, are proof of comparatively 
dense populations in smaller areas than could be occupied by 
flesh-eating hunters alone It is noteworthy, however, that 
thesejjftrger aggregations of men are at first apparently formed 
by the water-side, in positions favourable to special sources 
of food-supply in the shape of either shell -fish, or ordinary 
fresh-water fishes In these positions also, near open, or at 
the most, bush-covered heathlands by, the sea, and swampy 
meadowlands by the lakes, it would be possible to clfear ground 
more easily by fire and by stone implements for agriculture 
than in j the dense y such localities would also 

more readily admit of ^l^p feng ^^Cattle and sheep. It is 
most probable that emerged as such from the 

East, driving before exterminating, or absorbing the 

Palaeolithic men of ruder mentality and" iftfejior armoury of 
weapons. The larger organised aggregate must overcome the? 
smaller ,or inferior, that is’^as long as co-ordmation and mutuality 
hold goodfUthe compoukidfclan organisation of the Neohths 
conquered that of smaller family community of the older men. 
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Driven into the depths of the forests, in tq caverns of the 
hills, into almost unapproachable m°raj «k ..these desperate 
and decadent men would affprd rnateria^^aditional history 
to explain almost all the, ancient lore of the evil woodland 
spirits, the forest satyr^the cannibalistic giants, the wicked 
mountain sprites, and the.cjvil beings of marshland and stream * 

Yet, Neolithic man must have developed in Asia, 
assuming that to have been the locality of his evoWJIon, from 
Palaeolithic anpestry , it is only conceivable he did so through 
greater capacity for striving for betterment, probably 
to the survival, irt &me form or other, of emotions and femings 
kept in existence by* the examples and messages of the few 
who held to the feeling and knowledge of the cosmical nature 
of man . . " ' 

From that centre, wherever it was, he would radiate out 
into all the world inhabited^ben by the^felder races along the 
coast-lines, in the course of the rivers, and through the marshes, 
he would make Ins way in his rpugJi-hewo and fire shaped 
canoes and coracles, until he vinu^Jly enq(i‘ f‘d large tracts 
of forest-land only inhabited by the inicrior races in a slower-; 
way he vvotild invade these iorests^mi woodlands by advancing' 
along the, : ipore open flanks of mountain ranges upon Which 0 
he could pasture his* flocks and cultivate cereals ^ Ultimate^ 
the older, inhabitants would become incorporated as slaves, of* 
destroyed : time after time this process and the same lines of 
conquest h’aVe. always been repeated and followed by invading 
races of Jxigher calibre or gres^^^Slierence. In considering 
the spread of the .ija^i^twards, especially from 

Central' Asia, we k that in comparatively recent 

times there was an Asiatic* Mediterranean in 

the shape of at leaisi c^tqmous marshes of navigable extent 
between the Caspian, Ural, and Lake Balkash^ influencing 

* In Scotland, in the tune of James 1, {of England), a 
family existed for years. * 
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s of advance. Al^o that Southern Russia 
>ra$& ^causing the progress westward to 
'fc$e nor^hfefo and souther** coasts of ' 
S>grp df Black Sea, and through 
Northern Russia from Siberia ^modified by the Asiatic 
Mediterranean into a less ngorou^Jountry most of the year. 

With the discovery of metals the practical application 
of them to domestic economy, th§ T udvance of the human race 
started in earnest. Not th$t evolution depended upon them 
as 1 already said, they were only evidence of an advance 
mentality, not the cause of it, although at the same time 
powerful adjuvants thereto. The evidence of the advanced 
civilisations in Central America, where no metal harder than 
^old was in use, proves this; the want of "an , armoury other 
than neolithic was one of the causes of their doom and 
extinction ' J* 

The first metal to be discovered would be gold, first as an 
alluvial deposit, next in the granular form in quartz. Probably 

4 ’assiterite or tu>*sfl$)ne wa^rst brought into notice through its 
eing discovered in associatjML with the gravels and loam in 
gold was found, the^pKering nature of the letter metal 
ng archaic man to first appreciate it “'In the course of 
the true nature of the tin-stone was probably revealed by 
accident,” Says Professor Boyd Dawkins, that is, through the, 
action of fire changing the dull ore into glittering metal* Until 
the discovery of bronze tin could only have been used for pur- - 
poses of ornamentatJim * „ Scjf^ai ter the application of gold to \ ' 
the service of human belj|g& it a| p|bbable that copper 
brought into use, in the firs|I BHttp8 liit found as native ■ 
copper f m jfchis state, this by the Red 

t Iudians of Lake Superior from ^j^wages, being simjily f 
' hammered out into the shape of the ornaments or w<*ap 
desired. In ^|ie Bronze age C0 Pjg* was worked certaui^l 

1 * Sec Dote at diSKdiapter. \ 
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Spain and Britain, but we also know that there is^hardl)ra 
European country where it is not founc&c^prus beingf one of 
the most ancient sources kngwn tQi utSi anB $$ chief place |rom 
whence the Romans drew their supplies Ipalter. yearly It has 
been much debated whether or not that a Cdpper Age preceded 
the Bronze ; it appears toqjpf most probable that this was so in 
thpse localities where coppe^was found. That it did not spread 
universally throughout the ^ands where the Bronze % Age has 
left its traces was^most likely due to the fact that copper is but 
little better than the hardest stones for purposes of weapons and 
implements , ptbbably also that the discovery of bronze, 'the 
alloy of tin and popper, followed so soon after the use of copper ' 
that this lattep metal had no time to pass from clan 
especially as brdnze would hasten all migratory movement^/ 
through the conquering power afforded bpits use Concerning ; 
the question Whether th^se of bronze and its manufacture! 
sprang up m the various localities where the two constituent^ 
metals were found as a constant phase in social development,' 
or whether its application spread -Trom ono locality alone, the 
evidence appears to Professordlpyd Dawkins' to be as followip. 

“ From this it may be lnferreothat the supply of bronz%ji|ts 
obtained from some on<p centre, and that afterwards articled were 
manufactured with^ViHous local modifications of the original 1 
models/’ Tfte most ancient sources of tin affecting the old 
civilisations we^^the land of Midian and the country of 
Khorassan , frdm centres would radiate out migrating 
clans, who, drawing upon^hose behind them for their supplies 
of ingots of or^ the minerals wherever else 

they were to l^i&j|^Sffi^&ti4inavia, Frances Spam, Ger- 
many, T uscany^BM we now ^ad tin ; from 

archaic ages we have Wdence of its being worked for and ; 
in all these ctwmtries with the exception bf the districts^; 

(^pW^den and FinlaM^^; ^ i t / 

^ ll % t Af acceleration 
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to human .^voluti^i that followed th^practical application of 
bronze in social economy ; it is also impossible to fix even 
approximately the date of the ^trhest manufacture of this metal. 
One authority, i. Marlot, td^brouze an antiquity of from 

3,000 to 4,000 years ; but sincere ^Btonze Age really only 
ceased in Northern Europe somef 2,000 years ago, and as we 
know lhat the ancient Eastern civilisations used iron certainly 
some 6,qoo years ago, the estimate would appear to not extend 
back sufficiently far. Up to' the use of btonze, commerce would 
consist in |ja)t little more than gold aind af^ier for ornamenta- 
»fcion, in salt from the coast-lines, in animals and slaves , signs 
exist, however, tending to prove that m ^orae localities a proper 
industry of flint making occurred as well. But bronze was not 
only a much ciesiredJjWticle, but one often of vital necessity, for 
the Neolith fighterljifood no chance before the bionze- using 
warrior , hence the tr^eljing merdf&nt in bronze would possess 
the same safe conduct as at present usually vouchsafed to the 
rifle-and-gunpowder merchant amongst present-day warring 
jyncl uncivilised ti^es. The travelling artisan would also be 
welcomed as a seftler amongst whatever peoples lived in coun- 
tries wherever the two metals were found ; and ultimately such 
would be the demand that advanced nations destitute of these 
metals would seek the countries where they could obtain it in 
return for articles that the vendors required The ingot-sellmg 
mere hant would take much of his pay in slaves, and m these 
ways the ancient habits of clan isolation, lgriorancp, and pre- 
judice of all brings not of your own speech ofr race, would begin 
to be broken down, the Way for^gt^^nd more complicated 
aggregates of men would be But War, jeven 

more than commerce, would tend these barriers 

to all evolution, and would forcibly bring men to recognise their 
universal sameness through misery an$ helplessness , evert the 
brute instinct of indiscriminate sm^lity Would act through 
warfare and female slavery in thMMnhdff%wing to a nev4r- 
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ceasing admixture of rajfc^s and peoples b|ing thus brought 
about Until bronze came into use man could not conquer 
nature, his aggregations were necessarily smijl, since cereals 
until then could paly b4 grown in natural glades and the less 
favourable soils jbf the mountain sicfcjs of dpen coastline heaths. 

It was the specia^idvantage granted to mankind by the alluvial 
deposits on the banks of *the Nile, the open marshlands of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, and th^ easily burnt herbage ae&d bush 1 
desiccated by the Siberian winter along man} a forgot ten central 
Asiatic river, that would more than anything causjf Hie ancient ^ 
civilisations of these parts of the World The easier the produc- \ 
tion of the staplq cereal food, the larger the population free 
from agricultural work , and the greater the labour to be ex- 
ploited through ministering to the of the few, the ,, 

greater the specialisation of industry andi-commerce. But in y 
forest-covered Europe, sufficipt^clearin|j^ could now made 
to allow of allied clans continuing to reside together ; the social . 

" form ” of the dan village of I ,o\ver Barbarism would appear ^ 
subservient more or less to a conquering claatpf better armeeft^* 
bron/e using warriors, the t ribal organisation whs m view. 

Somehow in this way would this stage of evolution be 
entered upon In the original locality of bronze manufacture, 
or in one of its secondary places of development, a bronze-armed 
< Ian would either voluntarily or perforce migrate elsewhere into 
contact with stone-using clans, ultimately becoming supreme 
amongst them. These latter would usually be without any 
fixed organisation or attempt at mutuality between themselves, 
in a state recognismgiio pt&ciple of sociality excepting between 
members of the freemch c^p ? with but little coherence between 
the different gens of ^compound clan except that. rendered 
necessary for mutual offence d defence T$iS bronze - 
weaponed men would not only .<tke to themsely^s the best 
locality for pasturage and agriculture, but also that for defence 
as well ; with theifflider yp|^ements they could erect stockades 
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and earthwork'll virtt&illy impregnabl* to their weaker-anqesd 
enemies ; they could aide make gearings on richer laadsthWl th<f 
localities utilised fdr cultivation* by Neolithic man. 
excavate better canoes andj&uild lake dyirelli 
touched by attack,. aiSicb the cdtanMind bf the waft 
ensure thie dwellers npojh.it frormcaq^nre by st§£ 
in mountain passes, or €>y tlie sides ‘ ^the^all-important river 
routes, they could ereft fortified ii^fS Controlling and taxing 
the trade of whole provinces ,> «they cooSlalso take to themselves 
^e sites ^tahy of thev prehistorii|marts that jtben existed. 
Not that all this,happened at once.or evep'fpr a long time ; it 
was the generalft'end of events. At first, in. its more favourable 
locality the invading clan would live as isolated as any of those 
around it ; the change in social “ form ” Wtwld be brought about: 
‘through slavery and warfare. The compound clan organisation 
consisted of allied families living side by side, each with their 
Madmen, with the ordinary adults owning find working the 
family land in* c6mmon, with the slave class below them; the 
; Coherence of the , village being determined by the acquiescence 
of all families iff the leadership of one special hea&man or chief 
of all the heads of families In the nq\^ organisation, which we 
know as the “ Tribal,” this being the social “ form ” of Higher 
Barbarism, the headman of a conquering migrating cltm 
develops into a chief taip, forming, from his own descendants, a ■ 
Special caste before long ; the free admits who acknowledge him ., 
as their leader develop each a family in which they are headmen 
and warriors by profession, this being their special occupation 
in the differentiation of iabo ujsa& 'their former dependents 
become, aa in the . older clan^fife ^tended men, in more 
rec^tlyfpjcped villages as Well Wcn’wiih what slaves he tan 
control The coherence and co-ordination of 
now tribal clans is pre^rvfedjyy the authority of the chief, it 
pareq| village, this latter inmvidualj ( |^B|jgh tradition, a 
stibpi|; and the greater weald# soon 
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beyond ordinary dispute. Peace is requisite,, for all social 
development, for war is analogous to the destructive fever 
Stopajs affecting animal tissues, itbeing the^optcome of madness 
and’ disharmony in the cosntical n^flire, Or of antagonism 
between this and the material pen • the tjribal organisation 
afforded greater jpeace within its area than existed previously 
within the same distnct when Qscufpied by the perpetually war- 
ring and mutually destructive*!^ The right to settle private 
quarrels by blc»dshed,would still exist in the slaver caste, but 
the very fact that alafges&tjre.fcluss had to be kept in subjection 
would tend to customary laws to dimmish tne waste of freemen’s 
lives, one means being to make the special families affected 
responsible for loss of life , when the other families took up this 
attitude for the common welfare the risk of such a feud involving 
all the adults of the families of two contestants would soon 
diminish. Personal quarrels between two tribal villages would 
leave unaffected the other adjacent villages, and also the 
hamlets of the aborigines except where these depended on con- 
testing clans. The sum-total effect would be greater peace and 
enhanced ‘•productivity in labour, the slaver-caste being free 
for part of the year at least to repel invaders or attack others 
beyond the tribe for slaves and wealth 
* The Iron Age starts in pre historic times, and to that extent 
occurs in the era of Archaic man ; it is estimated to have com- , 
menced in the East at least 4,000' B C , and did not' supplant,*' 
bronze in Northern Europe until 1,800 years ago Where it 
Supplanted bronze during the tribal epoch it, would only 
intensify the processes just described, and ultimately, partly as 


a cause, partly because the manufacture of iron i(R^j) only symp- 
tomatic, of evolution itself, it led up to a new social ^foto,” that 
Of tjbe “ Nation ” of the vested interest form, fo m^^gA f>mr 
pestymsed for individual profit aiui gma --/'As clanpRP^^ 
1 tlapngh warfare to consolidate into wapare^ould 


1. tribes, derived originally from a cSmmon 




at iesist $otne similarity in language, customs, arid religion, to 
amalgamate into a ,( lotion.” * The chief of a conquering tribe 
would become the " kinp*,” bein^ the common authority over the 
allied tribes , the chieftain casne becomes the feudal nobility ; 
the free landed menTprme^t^fe warrior class, increased slave 
wealth allowing thenfto devote^fnost of their time to this occu- 
pation ; their immediate^ descendants and dependents become 
landless free men or serfs ; the^pajOrity of the conquered would 
sink into either serfs or slaves, thg former being chiefly found in 
tributary villages or hamlets, with s$ll their own organisation 
as village units. Where therenwas not' conquest absolute enough 
to virtually enslave other tribes*, the only change resulting from 
the pre-emihence -of one tribe was that the former recognised 
the leader of this one ,as King, heaving, by virtue of the powei 
by which he acquired that office, authority to cause and enforce 
coherence and co-ordination between the other tribes of allied 


descent In this case the former tribal leaders of the con- 


* 

federation became dukes, earls, or princes; , with, under them, 
the grades as before of landed warriors, of landless men called 
wrongly free men, of serfs, and of chattel slaves In some such 
way as this the ancient civilisations of*the East would first come 
into existence, A time also came when nation enslaved nation 


as well 


To return to the earlier stage, we would find that the 
bronze-armed invaders would not only possess the power to take 
to themselves a greater number 5f men and women slaves, 
rearing through the latter in time a population of domestic 
slaves who considered themselves as an integral part of the 


clan owijjg to, their patemity^sut their higher civilisation would 
to utilise the slaVe class' to a higher degree than 
ing clans, and to jajjb^u fce food at a greater rate 
¥ quantities than did the strangers around tjhem , 
jilt of this wduld be twofold . there would be leisure for 
te to evolve, apd the slave class populatio4 not 
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required in producing food would become'4|iffflrefi tinted into 
classes, either producing articles socially nedessafry, or adminis- 
tering to the luxuries of the slaver caste To these latter war 
would become a profession, and asHfrq original fibme of these 
bronze-armed warriors becamevunable ^old them, certain 
families allied by blood, togeth^i with their' armed slaves and 
descendants, would migrate jmd fettle amorigst the weaker 
Neolithic clans aroynd them, ouf usually, not very far away from 
the original settlement or its off-shoots.. „ The result would be 
another population of slaves gelded to their number, ayd as 
these invading clans increased numerically, so would they bnng 
under subjection the original people left isolated between them, 
taxing these latter in labour and produce. But this very 
increase in a slave class >v0uld bring about the change of social 
" form,’’ for the domestic slaves and bondmen would often be 
freed and granted land as serfs for their support, so that the 
chance of any coalescence by the slave class against the invaders 
might be avoided Instead of the triple grades of the com- 
pound clans, we would have four clashes existent in human 
aggregations of the tribal form , further, we wijpld find alliances 
established between villages apait from each other 

From the time when the fust man was enslaved b^man 
evolution has proceeded in an unnatural and disharmonical 
manner ; to escape the duty of labour man made war to enslave 
others, the dead-weight of the slave- blood m all civilisations 
where it existed caused their destruction through it$ disin- 
tegrating influences , the surplus-value taking classes of the 
slaver-caste have also always ultimately been subject to disso- 
lution subsequent on their refusal to partake in the duty of 
labour. Having cut tlieraselv^^ by artificial 
laws from natural correspopgfe^es with the rest 
they had to suffer the natuiral sequences of 
death. 

The man who is a surplus-value taker 
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for which *he rendjj&s in return buMittlc or nothing, his will to 
.jftfeserve hte cosmical integrity is lessened, his desire to fed 
the universality of hisjreal cosraical self with the bfe of nature 
and the world, of men fails away, his own organism, physical 
and cosmical, becomes deranged, mco-ordinat *, and unhealthy, 
the brute* passions ultimately reign supreme. 

Many centuries ago was tips refcogmsed by the immortal 
Socrates, for we find him saying: " For nothing eUe but the 
body and its desires occasion wars, ^editions, and contests , for 
all wai : csmongM ns nnse mi accouxil of qur desm to m quire 
wealth and we arc compelled to acquire wealth un a^a omit ot 
the body, being enslaved to its service ; and consequent ly on all 
tbosr accom is u e are hindered in the pursuit of philosophy M 

Stniety has hitherto been founded on bla\ery and force, 
on the hie drudgery of the serf and the surplus- value taking 
“ law 11 of 1 he shiver -paste mling through brute force and selfish 
nc s, we who are Socialists point out a more ex^llent way, 
that true 1 sol iet) can be founded on mutual love, and is ti ending 
towards that social “ form ” even now in this the present day 

fUfer tv /'<nr e 8n — Sm'C wnung the above ihc ,mtU h his h< come ac- 
quaint t d with Ihf 1 ihat m Scfvvi, ne<jr Ashanti, it was not unknown before 
the importation of European tools, native i on bung too soft for use, tor great 
fires to be built on e>,-m d gold-bearing mb, with the t,bj«c< of tracking the 
quart?-hohling r tone If (his was primitive custom, as it w^s there, the origin 
oi smelting is e:taily r understood Specks of native coppce (new-ehum gold) 
aie often found in gold formations, if such a reef was being roasted, with 
tm also present, broiue h not far off. Probablv tin was disiovmed first whilst 
reefs were being r oas<ed lor gold. 
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BARBA|lA|^DRbPE. 

Chattel-Slavery underlie fcarbanc ctvdtS^rtnsij it was the outcome of the 
perverted power of higher genera** Ithe majority now in any land ir 
Northern Europe ahpatffct in the genus vi$1e Results of excessive power 
to a ruling castc^and of Lhe^ioanual-lab mr class entering the genus 
virile. The Asiatic origin of neolithic barbarism — their mode of pro- 
gression to Europe — half-hRmd races — impact waves TCirly records 
affecting Europe— Egyptian, Phoenician, Homeric The Etruskan and 
allied civilisations, Rome — Greece — Carthage The Phoenician trade 

and discoveries in Western Seas. Pre-lr-doric c ommerce and overland trade 
routes. Dates in Europe of the Sjone and Metal Ages Ethnological 
features and characteristics. I he pre-Aryan r.ue — their generally un- 
acknowledged importance — their distribution — eaily history. The Aryan 
invasion — Gauls — Brythons — St lavs — Teutons The Goths and Franks, 

their overthrow of Rome The AngF-Sa\on Confederation Other in- 
vasions of Barbaric Europe The Scandinavians The race composition 
of the British Isles. Ihe growth through various stages of progress, 
effected partly through slavery and warfare Power and the und Com- 
merce— religion — authority in barbarian Europe — also extent and results 
of knowledge of the agp, Property — Law 


O slaves ;of the 
O freemen Jj 
Shake off yuut j 
And hail ' “ 
Arise frdm sld _ 
Across the 
And who-oever 
Will -uffer 


^laborious years, 
le years le be, 
i and selfish feirs, 
truth that makes you free' 
the night is gone, 
prld the dav is breaking , 
"itubers on 

a rude awaking. 




O think of those 
Through j>ers 
The flag of (rcedo 
That you thatl 
Was it a dream fd 
Lot hs fulfil: 
No* need we mo 
J TF we who h' 
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name, 


t, chum ! 
bled? 

Afrit ! 

are dead, * 
e their spirit! 
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. . lienee, brothers! If thepowttr 
Of tyrants tread you dowWfo-^iy, ' 
Be sgber in your Ummph*hour, ^ * 

Afcd act a nobler part than they ! J 
TQ’^Hour CMKiiftMOis comes at length ; ** 
^ day of icrfribution } 
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le certaip tqtns about 
.Dgf chapters Up , to about 
to within fifty yeaufc 
1 in all European 
;ky , upon this class ' 
that in intellec- 


rested€# # higher cartes 
tuality the majority *pf <ihe sjayjjpricast$; were in a more 
advanced stated ^olution tharS* almost atf the members of 
the slave class, virtually forming a distinct human genus In 
the present day, in north-western Ejiropfe, the “ lower 
orders ” are n6W Jower in nothing but in reward for labour 
from their 11 fetters,” for in the march of human evolution 
tliey have attained in an equal ratio at least to the same 
intellectual standard, that of the genus vinft; and towards 
this consummation of affairs axe rapidly trending likewise over 
Mediterranean and Oriental Europe as well. Hence we find 
amongst the races of the Northern 
before unknown, for, whereas form^ 
from the ignorance and helplessnl 
in reality of an .inferior order 
different matter altogether from * 
have now tome to an epoch m ( 
dominance merely testa oiy 
m his struggle to 
and support 

Being m reality thej 
tality and manhood, i 
and ip capacity for- organisitioa 


f’a condition of affairs 
ass' domination sprang 
' a portion of mankind 
fl.in intellectuality, a 
rily ,in manhood, we 
countries when class' 
ss of the wage>sla.ve 
for his m ainte n ance > 

ll to his masters in 
i perceptivity, ip fi 
las evolved 
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' the same genus of mankind But within I he*pisfeent-day State 
of such countries disorderly and unharmomous action 

md re-action between various class©^ groups, and other 
aggregates , the mimaturi|y^of iunctSi tlja|ggtta c hes to all 
growing organises ^ rom 
demanding, or rathexjpimg to recently 

found correspond erlcies, the fulf 

extent to which it mightflfor cotua aAftjff without 

making itself perceived or dS$es 99 waste- 

fully or incompletely in ul dio^l&lis 

Goethe once said that ^^^tla^vas goyern^ || ||.'^uncer 
and love, and to satisfy M:$j^ ih^pessities rvf existent* using 
these terms m their y^dest significance, appears to be tlie aim 
of all social orgamasttibn perfect social organism would 
be one where all, according to their need, had these dishar- 
monies 1 conditions ^.tisfied in reason, that is, according to the 
normal standard of perfect action and ro action , any msufh- 
eienev leading up ultimately to physical or psychical atrophy, 
as the case might be, on the one hand, or to excessive function 
at the expense of the rest of the organism in the case of excess, 
with ultimately a social breakdown from the inevitable retro- 
grade changes consequent on hypertrophy. In the older 
States, Jounded onpj^i^el-slavery owing to the helplessness 
of an inferior huhiah^^^, th^re was always this d 1 ssolution 
of the dommaH^ dlass ^fflpever excessive power, and through 
that the abnormal arfd«J»ational satisfaction of the two chief est 
necessities of life, had g^lted either in psychological aberra- 
tion, as preceded the of ancient Greece or Rome, or in 

functional atrophy, as v JHIto e feudal cl^c-s of England and 
Prance degenerated curtailed 

their military duties ^^iiigerand love, summed 

' up in the phrase, the ri^ht3^^^y : %>minate the -feelings of 
the modem wage-slave tipse of the older chattel- 

slave,atxj| his actions anc^Jgions are steadily beipg directed 
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towards th$ Establishment of a State Jyherein all 'wits and 
all aggregates |tave hatmontous and satisfactory inter- t 

&r 3 t ^5ne, the wage-slave clas* fe 

is up on a slave-class 

of sent; with chattel sfever^ dying the growth of 
^a' $ti|l > larger class* j|j|e gei$& l^m^ cenSl anc * t ^ ie 

advance of many in • Jhat genus ‘^flScr that of the 
Virile, we attain to the state of Commercialism, where the 
majority are wage-slaves labouring for the welfare of the 
dominant classes ; When the majority attain to the genus 
virtle y for the first time is it possible for any nation to progress 
1H t|^rderly routine of physiological growth through desire 
for wifcrly relationship in the social organism to the exhibition 
of functional capacity, and through that to. serial organi- 
pfrfect social organis^^^fe Collectivism the 
Sckri^pm the perirxl 
muniam the $tat%* gf , stabfe 
Anax<3hiy -the ^kimgte result Kith 
have pen foundecS^n phene 
u laws ’^depeiidirig 
being in a genu! 
enter on the pc\ 
genus a$ the 
present" ipment hold 
or intellects 


Ration. . . Qf 
genesis* 


lM#sm hav| 



l^tyr growth, Com- 

PLi-..;. IaST . _ . 


^ psed States 
ieSat econoihical 
any one country 
Mk the few: we now, 
ty are in the same 
Ijjhesei latter at the \ 
pi" not from superior inp 
le attacking forces Ihf 


their organisation;; tpt 
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Ire inertia of 
te lgnoj^mre of 



xbansm as 

S hen the 
roughly 
ita^en&t 
the last 
the 
hsm, 
were 
ere in 

* r V . 

ation, if we reserve that term 
kow^ver humble, of a socially 


secured momentum enough break do\ 
established usage arid custom?/ 
automorphic judgment and kmQWl< 

Barbaric Europe willjMefeb 
defined m the last 
basis of society lay u 
finished m England 
regime, and in Easte] 
six thousand years th) 
world s history of pfi|j|p 
but m these cases aggrMab 
supenmposed upon thftlkafi 
any one country, butffSjgL m *the; 
for a country wh enA flklre units, 
constructed organism. * A 

Feudal Europe will apply to the period ending m* Britain 
with Cromwell’s wars , it is still largely the state of Russia, 
Spam, and the Balkans , society rests on fcqtfdom as distinct 
from slavery, with a large class administering to the luxuries 
of the ruling caste who are not in the condition oftMildoni 
Such a sta|e we will call a Feudal Nation, as distinct w5ra a 
t. <«-- t yp e of the timocracies of ancient 

the feudal nation resting on barbaric . 


feudalised state of the 
<i recce, which cor 

The Cor is where the wage-slave class are 
organised in th^^ri^Pitli the object c^LaUmmistering to the 
commercial middle- the latter reality, and not 
in shadow, being t^SHfecaste The commercial states of 
antiquity, from to go J m as far as We can, 

up to the trading Of a •. ommercial 

nation testing upon' chaft’^!|MM ^B^ ain. England com- 
menced to bpR commemahhatiofl^pyd riitalf ctypturies from 
the present time, followed t^^i;an^M||ynore than a century 
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ago , within ti*e present generation ever}/ nation in Europe has 
almost attained to this^tage of evolution if it had not done so 

before .alliL.il ‘ 

yjri when the stage of Higher 
It is possible that the 
furth^t from the original 
' to the state of degene- 
le Neolithic clans, them- 
|$tWot Higher Savagery, had 
’’ isCot|fer Mn natural difficulties and 
jptfcfe Ifeolitij^ A^^aad th e greater power over 
^ if erred by the new a^jlhniehtarium, came the possi- 
bility of the compound clan orgam$^cm, of greater aggre- 
gations of men being able to find support jn a given circle of 
country than heretofore; but Lins betterment in weapons 
and tools was only symptomatic of a higher standard of 
intellectuality, which also manifested itself in the capacity for 
agriculture and reanng of stock 

From all known indications there is every reason to suppose 
t hatpin Wie woodless savannahs formed from the dned-up 
mamfl&nds of the ancient Asiatic Mediterranean, as equally 
as in the annually inundated plains of Mesopotamia and the 
Nile, we must look for the origin of ceU ^ra j^ivation and herd 
mg, for such occupation •> could b^en followed with 

man’s then feeble array of implem tKAfest districts of 

Europe, for such v\&^pnow was the stffe of out continent until 
comparatively recenFtimes We ca: 

Barbarians first entered Europe, butj 
consul nation of state of Eu: 
fix a n inn mum pe #***¥<> 

It is necessary to see gliirfp! 
the world affords to us of our continent as far back as we can go. 
A few words of explanation first as to what is meant by the term 
impact wave when applied to th^jgvance of any race, and wh?a.t 



say when the Neolithic 
not impossible, from a 
early historic times, to 
of it, 

iht dawn literature of 
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is to be^understood by th£ phrase, an intermediate or half-blood 
race As regards t\ih Totfafar Given three 4i?tinct races lying 
in contact, one being' i^jhffer each 

they in their turn pr&Ss on t i le^th ir^H^pn , th ese only 
needing perhaps spiru: sUna^i^^llfecause 

them to move onwaras m Sj)^ " Tfhus 

could determine, impact wave if imparted to r^Qjfit acting 

as a buffer, the movement of a nation that it was itself never in 
contact with As regards a haif-blotyf nation G iven two races' 
lying in contact, they perpetually raidbffe another, women being 
legitimate spoil and captures The more successful a warrior 
the greater his number of slave-wives, the greater the number 
of half-blood children born to him. In time organised barbaric 
warfare replaced clan raiding, desolating artd devastating wars 
constantly occur, until, if no debatable land existed befoitejthere 
is left a large unoccupied country between both races ®fnis is 
no theorising ; in cj^ffiF 1 P ara bvely small area of the West 
African Coast the.lm^grltpows of two such uninhabited zones ; 
the N orthumbe«J^d'^^Metes ** were up to recently such a 
locality Slave&j^^^^HProm their masters, the survivors of 
destroyed villages, ouimsts and outlawg^oaturally gravitate 
into this No ManV Larra^these, having c<S$fae chiefly from the 
fringe of the two oppoji^|$jt races will contaji| a very large num- 
ber of the half - blood^ ^Mtel an^, .who frjjSald have much m 
common in language aJ^^Sprtl^^f^e^gain in their turn, 
in this new country w^l^wanise, for a^ ( Soon as they 

gave signs of the least wealth, jpE^|^.ces they ^escend from 
would cbfmnence to reaveamd h^^them. If* not strong 
enough" to, stand alone, th ^M|jd usually, as allieflable to turn 
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. sel^PWy wqme| 
this debat^£§ju| 
spring, 

the^^S 

of our 

by w^pr'^ere th<Hi 
the HyUpcJa^toriaB 

EgyptiidT priest 



*k, command a pert^ip 
if^would enrich, thttfa; t 
If^and ultimatel^from 
cerraetHa^e race would 
* blodd admixture and 


by their lands, ’* 

tended, at the time of ^br^|ding oL phffiwritmg, but little 
beyond Greece and thfl^HH|ies adj^pWfe and as*they would 
have no knowled gjj|^^ ! pie Meaiferranean Archipelago 
and the perpetual^fBfeplands of Southern Russia and the 
Danube of ctypt^petital Europe, it would be pardonable to con- 
stitute the (||pkian' and Roman peninsulas as actual islands. 
In the Egyptian records of the fifteenth century B C., in the 
reign of Rameses II , we read of “ the attack of the Sardones 
and the Tyrrhenes (Etruskans) on the delta of the Nile . 


EgyptMdr priesthood ■ 
tended, at the time of 
beyond Greece and thj 
have no knowledge 
and the perpetualJBI 


This invasion was again repeated, at^t seventy years after- 
wards, by a more formidable confedJp^fi, in which the two 
above-mentioned peoples were pi wt &y ^Sikels. Lykians, 
Achaians, and Lybians The alli^p^va^ced to the attack 
by sea and by lajdi 1 conquered pa Delta, and were 
defeated after a desperate struggl^^ M^i^)hah I. Amongst 
the spoils it is interesting to bronze knives end 

cuirasses ” (“ Early, Man in BnfeJW HBfc Boyd Dawkin^). 

Not later than <1100 1 p|, PBroefitcian trader fonnd 

Gades, or Cadi/, at the Mou& of Guidalquiver, passing thtiS 
early beyond the Pillars of Hercules, commanding the 4 *tb 
tropical trade of Morocco and North-western Africa and |he 
tin mines of Western Iberia. It .$f necessity follows thjat pfior 



Barbhrj&ti • 

to this date for some bfeen 

couritries in which d workfj^iship ' 

of whatever Orientals ^mostly under the 
influence of at thajt # * * - k , ^ - 

In Homers w9ri^3@^^fflEM^^rishajWe records of the 
manners and custo®|^‘ ahy^^time from B.c 
iooo to his own pp)p : e^^^^pom^in Ms agv—for even 


of whatever Orientate 
influence of at thajt .tigjlj 
In Homer s W9rfa|& 
manners and custd®i| 
jooo to his < 


if he portrays m>^he^a^bai h®BpS* their habit and garb must 


be antliropomor|^|i^^b their organisation having not as yet 
advanced beyond stage of bai&ansm y) 5 

The Yi IruskaiS^® Ou^the same d^t^had established them- 
selves in the ribrthkjof Italy ; they were a people considered 
to have b^en of origin 'heir religion and art, 

manners and customs. Of th^v-W*.this date we can only 
judge by the remnants of their anfl^ture, their ornaments, 
weapons, and other manufactures Wheievei they were in the 
fifteenth century B C., they w f ere strong enough^, as just stated, 
to invade Egypt in organised loice both by land and sea, and 
by this date, that of their temporary settlement in Egypt, they 
must have advanced to the condition oi a commercialised 


nation. It seems pjgbablc that the)' were of allied blood to 
the Phoenicians, and^at they and these latter were two hall- 
blood races formed by the contact of the Turanian and 
Shemitic stocks or peoples The Pelasgi who inhabited 
Northern Italy tef^^.them were not simple barbarians alone, 
but had a marked art civilisation of then oun ; since they 
themselves were of tWs, Turanian blood (a term about to be 
explained), amalg^j^pHi would not be difficult* 

When we arrive it the early traditional history of Rome 
we find some outcast or migrating compound clan founding 
a city, the old-world tale of descent from a wolf being more 
than possibly due to surrounding clans considering them from 


* Page Z09. 
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their £$hest^tpblemisecr^y such a beast, the wolf 

probaWyTbeing -t^eir totepi as well $ the course of history 
we tjrae* their devel^p^nt up, |a the Jabofbr, commercialised 
nation that dominated almost ttatfcn known^orld through 


all the various stages of 
with as complete a t 

because the lnterorganisatioitp^n^’^Ei 
because it (the comrhercialisedi^^p w 
m Rome and its colonies. 
barbarian aggregates, which id 
foundations Under such condttioSfa 
and orderly harmomot|S relationship; 
between various units and groups was 1: 
substrata that existed t%JP|efcJuce and| 
Was tlie result of their^^^pta^^became ‘ 
atrophy since the furtg^^^^Overnmei 
them; the dominant lew, thiough usinr 


pGon^plyJp break down 
ever known, and this 
fi,, ^Empire was incomplete, 
fcQ wa§ founded on slavery 
^ ag^m^ver national and 
|y|n^u|n existed on like 


E , or mutual 
d re-artion, 
the human 
health that 
:s of mental 


IPPngbvern mental duties was denied 
, thiough using their energies solely 


for pleasure instead of for the duties of admmistiation as well, 
became equally paralysed m mental faculties and intellectual 
aspirations, having devolved such duties to others Flavius 
Hoiionus, sitting and feeding his doves, unable to attend to 
imperial duties, was a fitting example of his decadent class 
We see the head-men of clans ultimate^ becoming Senators 
and the representatives of the privileged caste of patricians, 
and we see the commonalty of the clans as distinguished from 
the slaves developing into separate tnbal^|jf|msations of the 
plebeians, all such organising together for a Common national 
purpose as the comitia centuriaja 

We read of Rome conquering the neighbouring tribes m its 
earlier history, so that at last the King of Rome became the head 
of a Tribal Confederation , we trace the upns^in power of thf 


plebeian middle-classes and their supplanting the military 
feudalism that they first of all objectd||to» and afterwards re- 
tained in their possession, for their own purposes of exploitation^ 
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In Greece the ran of events was somewhat different in 
course, decidedly so m result Several towrife emerged almost 
contemporaneously from the clan- compound village to the con- 
dition of a city, first amoi^^e^als of virtually the same blood 
and speech, custorifistmd*&t^fe.J^S& the State of Athens Such 
was the dominant element* irah&r G re<Man social organisation ; 
each state was the highes|.«|^nple of ^fribal development 
Here we find the s^ave-da^^r 1 the clans developing into the 
Helot class, and tjpe aborigines living as seris as the 

Ptnoecioi, m the vJ|H ^^^ ound But no one tribe was ever 
able lor anj t3(H| to become supreme m the Grecian 

peninsula, and mil wry fact prevented Greece from ever form- 
ing a feudalised state as did early Rome become Under tM 
old civilisations welSifd the slave4'cla^ in ratio to the freedter 
often as fi\c to one in the toWtra^^ more. Commercials^! 
swayed certain of the Grecian tribe# TS%t never caused all me 
Greek-speakers to combine, ore noted tribe, that of the 
Spartans, nc\er advanced beyond a feudal oj military organisa- 
tion. Because the mutuality of the Greeks never reached a 
point further than that of loose tribal confederation at the best, 
they fell as much beneath the organised force o; feudalised 
Rome, as the latter have been inferior to them in philosophy, 
art, and letters 

One other nation alone affected the history o( Europe 
some centuries before Christ, that of the Carthaginians, 
[jemselves an oftshdiit of Phoenicia. This colony was founded 
pnans, who prefefred to seek new lands after the Assyrian 
jmquered their city abou|$ 8 X 4 b.c. , some two hundred 
|ter they received from Phoenicia another large accession 
number The Phoenician colonies m all/ihe Western 
cancan soon acknowledged th^ supremacy of this new 
Tyre, 3c Ino ie&s than 2 Q§jf towns are said to have teen founded 
by Cartiuge \n JJpain, tn?n principally attracted it by its tin 
mines and copper supplies. About 5 Cx>*B.C. Hifmlco sailed 
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from Cades, Arrived at the islands of the*Oestrymnides, “ rich in 
tin and lead, and*; inhabited by a numep&us, proud, und indus- 
trious population accustomed to commerce/' Frojm here he 
went to Ireland, probably to the tin districts of Wicklow, which, 
together with ‘the Cormsh penin^li|;jp,nd the Scilly isles, may 
have formed the Caftsiterides Inlands ofjhe later writers 

When Carthage was crushed Ggtjlce was the only nation *lef.t * 
witli maritime enterprise; ana* . fr6m one Grecian colony, 
Massilia, an expedition was sent Pytheas in B.C 325 to 

discovei a sea-route to the countries from whence they had 
derived their ingots of bronze, then brought dowfl to them by 
the Rhone Probably two routes converged from the Cassi- 
t§r|4es to the sources of ^iis river, one down tjtie Loire, and one 
Seine Although a Greek had discovered Phoenician 
m B c 640, lt: wa^ afcnost 300 years before the, northern 
this port was thfce&tened : the result was that Pytheas 
penetrated up the English Straus into the German Ocean, along 
the eastern coasts of Britain until he left^theimto sail across to* 
Norway. From this Ultima Thule he returned, reached the 
Rhine, sailed coastwise to Jutland, discovered the amber isles, 
and thence made for home 

Shortly, this, as above, was the extent to which civilised 
Europe affected barbarian Europe up to three 0* four centuries 
B c , and 1$ all our present countries where the States and 
colonies enumerated existed, the majority of the population 
were barbarians m the position of chattel-slaves or living in 
subservient villages of aboriginal serfs Only along the great 
trade routes was the Cin^pAan blackness of barbat?sm 
broken in the least, and a touch of higher human influence 
cojfoferrcd Beyond slaves, the principal commodities to be 
offered by ancient barbarian Europe were tin, coppeft and 
# amber, lead and skms being less desirable and not of fr si$:h yital 
importance as ttfe two former metals. In Eastern Europe, . 
Russia, and the Balkans, the only civilising influence was (pat 
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springing from the Grecian colonies , from one o? them, Olbia, 
At the mouth of, .the hver Bug, a trade route About 300 years 
B.C., passed up the Dneiper, across to the Vistula, and down 
to the amber colsst of the Baltfe- Some slighfAs$yrian influence 
was visible in Southern Russia through OlbiAi just as thdPhceni- 1 
cians gave a special colouring f^tfieir obfeets of Art from the 
nation they happened to be?«ubsement to in f that respect at 
any one time. ' v' ‘ V, 

In Central Europe in tj| jpe pre-hi3tpric times there i^jpnly 
one great point; from Whence^comraerce spread from the 
Mediterranean This Wa£ from EtrusTcan Ratna on the Po, * 
and from thence t^b routes passed through Europe, one norths 
easterly towards^ the Oder, tapping in its course the tin-re^mK 
of the Carpathilns, and ultimately reaching the Baltic thigMnc 1 
the Vistula The Greeks traded early in their commeraAaM^> 
Hatria, and afterwards the Romans succeeded to the coapp^l 
of it The other route was more directly to the north, 11 and 
emerged on to the amber coast through the Elbe. As far north 
as Denmark and Sweden have been fqpnd well-marked evi- 
dences of Etruskan civilisation 

In Western Europe there were two streams of coniigfec^ 
from the Mediterranean, one down the Rhone (probably'^M 
before the Greeks iounded Massilia), one sea%orpe to trades 
and to the parts bgyqqdL The former route divemgd high up 
the Rhone, one ■Hpj^reaching the North Sea 2 ^we*^h the 
Rhine, one the' BdjPrCtiannel through the Seine, Undone the 


;h the 


^'Channel through the Seine, Undone the 


•sea-borne trade of the, Cassitendes through the Loire. The 
Basques were good enough s#gjstt f s eveir before the Phoenicians 
reached these sape*?, districts from Gades to have acted as 1 
carriers for this desirable traffic. 

Not until Rome, with its aliri«£ in^erishjible roadways 
leading Averywherfeit was worth while their, being made;.,, 
conquered Western? 5 Europe were these anciet# trade routes’ * 
altered and almost forgotten , ' 
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■■ We will now consider the social and ethnological condition 
* shortly of these barbarians of Europe, whose descendant# now 
lead the world. The transition from the Stone to the Bronze 
Age marks a most important change, one of the most decisive 
in theft history. This-' change did not occur all at once, but 
ihore or less it advanced fjB^essively from the East, some- 
times by hand-to-hand commerce and traffic, sometimes by the 
sadden advance westwards of the bronze-using men, sometimes 
by m^bhants or artisans discovering local sources of supply, 
sometimes through sga-carried trlf&c In the Homeric age 
1 'iron was just superseding bronze in Greece, it was hi use in 
ritam until 150 years BC, and lingered in general use in 
... CUndinavla until two hundred years later Even in the time 
of Lucretius the tradition remained of an age of Stone, and 
since we know that iron-using civilisations were extant in 
Mesopotamia and Egypt some 4,000 years B.C, we may well 
suppose that some time before that the use of Bronze began 
to be known through commerce and migration from Asia 
Minor into Europe and the Grecian Isles. As to the time 
when the Neolithic men supplanted Palaeolithic man we can 
onfe# the best state a minimum time as to'hcjw long ago the 
anSstors of pre-Aryan Europe must have crossed into the 
Russian swam^ or over the Dardanelles, it could not well be 
o oir three thousand ^years beftj$e the later bronze- 
>ed after them 

To scores of Europggn savants ij^pH^st century it h|$ 
been a labour of lovepMnvesUg^e the ethnological chaiac- 

* out their descent, 

^tftd habits ; a list 

^jojfsilch authorities will be farad in XII. Upon the 

'to be stated tb^tt is general agreement ; #oa»bs and 
burin' chambers affordjms information that could 1 not hive 
been preserved in any other way, of pie-historic times. : 

' There; was a time when Europe was inhabit^ by a Njpo- 
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lithic race of small, dark people, of whom certain races, th6 
Basques, the Finns, and the Huns are almos^tne only extant 


survivals, and that not onginal ^purit^by any means But 
when we consider that all evidence points to the fact of the 


bigger and broad- skulled race whp followed them belts#} the 
Geltae, these latter even in eaflH^storic times being noted r 
for their fair complexions, light hair, ^nd blue eyes, it also 
follows that almost all who are now t6 b 
of the brunette characteristics must be dii 
these pioneers of Wester^ civilisation,^ 

Anglo-Saxon Britain we find about one-f 
labon . showing marked features of 'this ancient blood, the 
principal localities being mountain ranges or peninsulas from 
which retreat bqiore the fair-haired Kelts was impossible any 


ie found in Europe 
rect descendlprof 
f^ven in solfalled 
ourth of%5 


further. 


These 7’uraman people were small in stature, of an average 
height of under five and a half feet, slightish in bony build, 
nose aquiline and forehead low, with skltlls of the long or oval 
type and of fair cranial rapacity , this long-headed form of 
cranium is probably due to the masculine type of female 
pelvis, denoting! in tne latter sex a hard and active lifeyn 
manual labour and pedesananism. Granted this kind of Jjfe* 
early On in human histoj^ before envi^WenAas controlled 
by mentality, the tym* would become permanent^ wfc|kt Ihose 
divisions of mankin ^M^ either wandered comp aralp^^oon 
into wealthy food ^J^Bfidistncts, ojyvho soon emerged out 
of tjfrfcTitinter stage mjffihat of th«&dsman, would, in the 
cas^ of women, tal^eJflHke presei^^felent type, resulting 
in the broad-headfflHKtnia Tlie descriptions granted in 
early historic timaMM ;( corro^rated by tlm appearance of 
these races ;a yet ; we f fihl togeth¥r v^^he above bony type, 
black or dark hair, dark-brown or blaBlfeyes, svs^rthy or dark 
skin, and an irritable nervous disposition,* fieiy Jfcrck temper, 
and great capacity for friendliness and fnends3l. 
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In e<irly hbtoric times we find thi* race represented by the 
Iberians of Sp$iii(ihe Iberian peninsula), by the Vascones of 
Biscay and Aquitani^, by t}ie Ligurians, by the Silurians of 
Wales, by the Ivermans of Ireland, and the so-called black 

p A, J * \ \ 

Kelts * 1 of Cornwall, St^ath dy de, and the Scottish Highlands. 
«The term of black Kelts ahSjjp because of an original idea that 
the earliest aboriginal inhabitants of Britain were the histone 
Geltae , this dark type* \y as well recognised then but difficult 
of ^gp^lanation Strabo remarks that the ancient Greeks 
colder ed that Tberia extended before their time from beyond 
“ SjSm to the Rhone, thus giving a clue as to the advance m 
part oL the Celts through Europe. Whoever this race, or 
rather peoples of kindred races were, they must have extended 
at one time throughout the whole of Europe pverflowmg even 
into North-Western Africa, to form with a Certain admixture 
of negroid blood in time the rare " 1 of the Berbers ; in language, 
customs, laws, and habits, they probably differed only as much 
fiom each other as thd^toembers of the German peoples some 
few centuries ago * 

These people, whom we vail call Turanians, came from 
Optra! Asia according to all prcsent-daj^y^dence , their 
ielanochroic features Jind characteristics point to thevgenesis 
of their racejlling iQfit semi-tropical climate, such as Central 
A^ia^Jfctld possess Ip'tlie sou t h ward' of ^he Asiaiicj Mediter- 

Frorh the same 


ranea^ of what remained of it at 
^centre probably spraofe|he Shemi 
which came the races 

Mongolians as a dlj^^iS'-ate 
#^ramplands of southern China, 
of tlie plains, were develops 



and the stock from 
growth, and the 
in the then terrible 
se races, products 
tain ranges stretch* 
u Kush, the Xanthor/ 


inghwfyto^nd ^ ^ 

chroic division of rapkmil, afterwards to known as the 
Aryan stock , their fe^tur^i- gradually passing more and more 
to the fair type as the icplder climate told upon them, Itheir 
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ill 


greater labour for means of existence causu 
of a larger physique, a more Stable nerjflNEjhteSi, and 
greater fixity of mental purpose and rafSfciaBty. The quicl^_ 
growing races of the eas^a^>laiSs, as the swafeps dried up, 
lyould have to disperse*w , %ete: legalities for findj|(|'%r, 
cultivating their requisite subsJpflp ?• one way that would, tjfej 
opened up would be to the north of the mountairftnbes, ancP 
in this direction at first, part, of thenptfterwards pas ting tjf. 
the south by the east of -than Himalayas, ihe swannt (fca» 
descendants woyijd popqpjJfK^inerica, Ch^ta, T arta 
Malaya as a hijf blood rac<fwo ^, extend!^A% tl^prbs^fe 
ea°ed ofi^ g, jittld by the westermadpmee of the j||tope |a | 
Turanians; so the Aryan races would extend outwards under 
the same compojgjin as to scarcity of food and nt cessari^s * 
the first division would be that which we kno^v of as the Geltae, 
they would extend alone the soul hern sffcre of %. Caspian, 
through Asia Minor into Europe, one branch of this pioneer 
division of the Aryan stork, trying igfCxteticl to tb$* south- ; 
ward#; became stationary, and %l |jg|e rise to the Pendans m 
aftertime. >f 

W^tikbout 220QRC. (fcstoke Hlmfnel’s calcula- 
tions) jthere werf^ £0X7** rlic+nrK'm/»Qe Jit-. A - ' i . 

in th? eruption «*>f a 
into Egypt. Proh 
an impact wave fr 
Phoenicians were, 
nice, this fact of o 
relations now spring 

About this sam| 
writings that the 
passes of In<% in e 
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lS S lfc ierd Kin b rs 

peojWm|||gLb y 
te LeoanJlJ^jPItae 

Turaman-Shcmitic 

for the friendly 



find Egypt, 

e know from (he sacred Sanscrit 
•e descended from all the northeru 

„ , swart ® oaHttfre fert* plains of 

Hindustan r^Same cause resulting flKeir progress to the 
south would be enough to send apotl&jt bfa^cJi. Uorlh into 
Western Siberia, to struggle for existencemto the rpce destined 
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nce^tors of the Germans, Scandinavians, 

# 


|£o be the to: 

^§gxons. i&id I^P . Th#Persians possess in the A vestas the 
IWftfan ofTheifrlanJ%f the <f Aryan seed/' goodly and fertile, 
a^prwardts bdjhg cursed by t wihl^pf tenfKhonths 1 spell ; evi- 
xiarit^la tradition of a^artof their race whilst forced upwards 
$jgto the higher mountains ftflreir early home' 

As just stated, it is impossible to say when the first Turanian 
Neolithic men arrived mi Europe , certainly not loss than some 

i >,■ .. .. .. 11 ' i i . . . r . n 


years ago , his bronze-using successors follow- 
ing^ about 40ft tc. t to fouig| tijg ancient anc^apjr^st un- 
knovm of the^ftrusfeis, Sardone§|fAcliaians, and 

I^yidanlf But the bronze using Turanian's n6ye& arrived m 
Britain, Which “ was inhabited from the beginning to th? close 
of. the Neolithic Age %y the same small rac^k# 4 he |nic stage 
of "culture ” (“ Ear|y Man in Britain *’) They only acquired 
the use of Jthis metm^roirfthe conquering Kelts On the other 
hand, on the continent have been found the remains of both 


races ip the same Nett&ha tofub ; to judge from analogy the 
one would be a man of tb^Jgonquei ing race, the other a slave 
wife of the cori^ueted sent by sacrifice to bear company to her 
husband ltft thafeftirit land. .Jf then the fg^^warms of Kelts 
were only Neolithic it is readily understandable Hbw it was 
that a strops and £wejl -armed nihon^pf Tj^mian-Shehutc * 
extinction could latgrpn push its 
the|jBa!h.ans until it iettied in t 
Italyand else where* ^T he only 
importance couM would 

Greece, whither thw(pfc of metal* vv< 
by that tune Here and therq;jport: 
jj^yed behind in the xourse*p£ 

isolated tAAemsei^^Pthose renfaSiBSf in Asia Minor became 
strong enough 41 41 ~ c 
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oentury B.C., if not before, and 
' erganised tribal communities were the 
atrophying oom nfere ialised. natifon of Traptipt, a 
Rome perhaps cfwWlhot l^W^ppc^iplished ak>n$" Th& 'tha^ 
twice sadked Rome itself, retreat::.; afterward^ witbtheiilipods 
to their horthern homes in^oW^dy, and fhsit they raided 
Grt&afdn 279 B C., is also welf known . » 

^ ■^•'’tVherever the IberidtHf had lain;^ A. nt$ct with 4^ £auls 
We find that a highly vil^il^half-mood nme of 

usually thi#typa-rtall, wej ^p |t, lithe ph^s^be, lon^ishXc^d, 
<&$£ hair, blue olgrey eyes, and d^isli burf^t swaAyskm 
These races known as the Keffc-IBtenans m Spaing as 
Kelto-Ligures*bf Plutarch , as the grey-ewpd and brown-haired 
Ktelts^of ^ul,?jj^abiting according to Caesar the regiops 
l between the and the Loire , the^Picts and Scots of 

itain i and noV Wcertain ethnological islands in tjje mountain 
* of Europe. ^The earliest inhabitants of Greece, Reaving 
| aboriginal Tnran^g^, possibly* mingled with some 
pe|$}tic blood, would be jJ-xtce formed from the admixture 


°f these &nd the ftrhest d^pion of the Kelts, afterwards added 
to by |*ure blood invaders of \he typirytaih blende, blue-eyed 
app4fe*sS^ with oval face and thin features 

flrom their hot^e in Northern SiB^^^be o Anal race of 
the Northmen*. wotild be compelled in time,\SVer 

the Unds £hd! th^orthern shores ^The Black Sea lley 
would how in afl et tribe towards^Jlwest Some 

****ght prefer tp dercer^iowards the sou^Jaj^^pi with those 
who ove^rthfei^ flie civ Mto oaaibf Babylon anHNmeveh / the 
traditions Of tht^Noriife ^^l^ gdS, describing, their demigods as 
fighting their way thrc^pR^ulhia^utQ ^m ndmavia ^ro m these, 
regions, probab^eeord an historical llpi^a tril^powerful 
and highly civilised o yrmg to their conta^^rth these old civi- 
lisations, acting in this ipanner One brancfi of this Northmen 
became entangled fbncenturies in the interminable sv wnp- 
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the pestiferous fever-bre^dmg climate 
adcted to the inevitable degeneracy 
Policed by swjBtapBd life, resulted in the Aryan sub-division 
of |fae Sclavs, JWitRlieiAoarsejE features ari&uild, then grosser 
pny^ue,^||jd more ssnsuahsed Standard of mentality 
| , The most northern br^pHf under the rigorous climate of the 
sub-boreal * regions, with the continual need of persistent 
^ trtj^g hpg^to sur^ive^ftid^veloped lntlKjke Scandinavians With 
ihBFj^vyerful and ^ell-developed physique, their blonde or 
^^^h tint of hairHmd a^nre-bk^eyes, theujregiilar features, 
aBf "untiring at# mexhag^rbl^energy. Between these two 
texttemes lay the great bulk, known as the "^eutones, to be 
feared by Roman militarism as the German tribes , from the 
contact of these with the Kelts sprang the Belgae of history, 
with all traits in|er mediate betwroi the two races* Th^se ‘ 
latter pas§£d over^Wo Britain, being then in the iron stage, <f 


about the second century b c., for by the t|me of Caesar's inva- jj[ 
sion they had been unable to extend further north th^p the 
Thames, or west of the Isle qLWight These Northmen 
races Caused the downfall offiwi Romat^Empire, for they 
ultimately folfced their way through Europe in one devas- 
tating stream, conc^^^g all its peoples and bwe§pinj* away 
almost all lj^pi vili^^^^xdlpttng in the portion to theltorth- 
wfi^ of t^EmpttSat is Ireland^ tlte ^forger portion 
un^er Grecian mfluelte and contr<^, ]|| py ' Ifetition the 
Cimbri or T«rtpnes~a half-blood radBEj^* Belgae or one 
of close all J hk^ probably rneani iRcomiiig into contact 
^ith the Romps inGapl in m2 BjPWth the ultimate result 
of'defeat *ln the middle j&'tne ^flf|feitury Ap. the Gotha, 
,,Spd Blanks of this Ajjyaa divfgpK*£ii|Mfcfa|hkind began to really r 
'menace J*%ne. Jflguigh Weld u*JKg£fc-for a time, and even 
adhntted into tlJHHaan Empire as subjects of a type of'att 
unphablrf'mould.li^ finally, under thl leadership of Alari c 
as king ^ iSMifei^aration of the .^estem Goths, sac|ed and 
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destroyed the Imperil City* itsefl? 

these Same Goths entered Spain ar^K|flip^d a feucfflyM 4 
nation over the conquered, buitfor v the pej^n^ Bf 

was only part of a West Gothic kmJ^^Pwcupfying Aqtu? 
tama as well, with a capital at Toulouse On^j^nc|fof v the 
Teutonic races settled in Italy"; #id one portion, the Vandal,* 
passed over into Northern Africa, ^Aqother portion occupiecF 
the south-eastern portion of France under the pone of the* 


Burgundians , and another took possession of Jhe ^pt 
France by the end of fifth century, but in mutual 
and in equal union ’wh the Turanians and the TuUKan A 
Kelts of Armorica, so stubborn had been th£ resistance of tKeee 
latter. This later Frankish confederation gamed supremacy,; 
OvcrJroeir kindred in tmus, giving their name to the whole 
Country of France B* before this happened the Aryan ; 
stock m the Western world had to fight a war UJ decide 
whether Europe for the future should be Aryan or not* AIF| 
thiii perpetual westward trend of these races was for two 4? 


centuries or more, .the result of impact waves from Sohje Mon* *j 
golian nation m the , whoever this peopfet/ y^as, it J 

drove out the TuramanTHuns from China, who iff* 

time arrived in the west of^r ,$o powerful 

did in tliei ^^™atmAryan^ had to rally 

at Cottons dn^4S 1, a|djtrequiired $th|$ battle all the efforts 
of the T eh wic Gdflis and Franks, and^Romamsed Kelts of 
Gaul, to break theijt^ower / this was the precursor of several ^ 
battles Upon ^hich depended the s^r#«y of Christianity 
and Orientalism. qndeV, ( >^ttila to without 

the Roman £ in*thfe plains and pastuSfeland ,£ 

of Hungary, as we^ippjmow it. ’\^ , /f 

* ; ‘ During all this time, since the R otpUn Empire had begun J 
to decline, certain races tp the north dj&the teutons had acted ^ 
to Roman Britain a$ these had to Roman Cjautf' In the first 1 
century A.9. the Sa*p*^are first men$oned*as peupying the^ 
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'of the# Baltic, somewhat about 
4pl J etersbairg. Taking into considera- 
An 41b ratial^j>»BpIties of the ^lavs and the Teutons, 
Ithpk we ma^xoiikler the members erf this (the Saxon) 
confai^atid^as an intermediate race between these two 
peoples, and that they ha^ Fffiaerged from out of the centre 
Off Russia along the f rom thencefprobably arriving 

at j t bfe J&a lti^fvith no btewgKill in river ind swamp navigation. 
!Bfefcjf^ong they extended westwards, the impact waves from 
thMHuns being partly the ca^flHhjth^ir rrSgraWfe. they 
Odl^ied Jutland as the J ute%3Scles^BHikein as t^ralgles, 
the mouth of the Elbe as the Saxony and the Jsles 

as the Prisians Perpetually marauding to the^peil| th^jr, 
settled in Holland, Northern Franpe, and BnUiU^^Sid so 
troublesome did they become that about^o A.rT they could" 
only be kept from Britain by a special Roman officer and fleet 
pi'Otecting its eastern coavt, then known as the Saxon shore. 
When the Roman legions left Britain defenceless before them 
they swept in, occupying the country before long as far as 


Devon, the Welsh borders, Strathclyde, and-'tfie Scottish 
Highlands. Wherever else they could obtaifT^ f$ptiqg *on 
the Bntish coasts, Ihe^ffifcs orlowns sprang- 

Plow the ^esen«|HPtenraa tions \n time, though tfte 
chaos of perpetual w# came to be of the character con- 
dition they are now, is not an ethnological JmoL^is a question 
affecting the drum-and-trumpet historiih^^feiCws the world 
from a class autgmorphic standard, j^hitlFne either ignores 
qi is ignorant of the socic^ritallterocesjfe .through which a 
nation evolves. Three mpre mvasionsM^med to^ affect the 
^future of Barbarian Europe, recorded/ The 

Saracens invaded Spain from Atnfa jmyio AD. ; in "a Jew 
T?*-'-** conquered $£1 but the Basque and northern pro- 
vinces. Jh e Ibenan blood was not alMplutely foreign to |beir 
fown, and perhaps for this reason it t^p|^me seven ceifttpies 
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to expel, the Mussulman rulers, 
however remained, f hej% advan 
part of- 4t^ahc| another decisive battle*4^v^n £fensS$todmfc 
•and OHeatali j';; was fought and won lSj|tbe Pranks at Tours 
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The SJavonic^^race had, in been growing so 

rapidly that it* was In $|me ccmHhko send out branches 
w to the Westward, the lines of n^HrTce "beingi|past^m that 
diredti o t L ^ They, beganto migratf^Kut 700 A D., and^gHed 
in S ^p t Dalmatia^flHber parts to the sou th- » 
bloocF^&vonic-T ufBMBB^ace .‘occupied Bulgaria. 

sent off the nations of the Wends, Lithuanians, 
iroes^lDfi^Prussians, and Czechs or Boheimans, probably with 

& to ^ , i-\ * j 

some admixture of Turanian blood, certainly such is the case 
With more than one. The normal rate of increase, and the 
pressure of thes^ races, compelled the Scandinavian Northmen 
to leave the country of the Saxon- Angle confederation they 
had occupied after the departure of the latter, also to. migrate 
from Scania proper. They overflowed into Britain, ultimately 
occupying all the portions previously held by the Angle-Saxons, 


in >. time amalgamating completely aftei some centuries of 
d^afe,’' 4 ^ >u by 1066 AD. thcyJjjMwe practically one race. 
These 'Norsemen conquered ; ^ornfil^ and Sicily, establish- 
ing kingdoms in both places, and sacked and looted the rests 
of Europe ‘'whgnyjji&r their ships could float pretty much as 
suited them best^hpjftg known as the Ravagers of the World | 
$nd the nprthem Solves of the sea 

We , thus ‘-see tl^ the ■ racial composition of our Islanjj^ , 
would be.8'o.mewhal,as follows: That Turanian or Neolithic 
man entered Britain, sb^^two or three thousand years after 
he crossed over from 7 «ia Minor;; i„t^e distance by the 
post probable routes .from the Dardanelles to our own. 
coasts being about Jfoo miles. That there were suo£ 
cessive, bursts ‘ o^mBmice we learn from 4 e legendary! 
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fe f«4ir wave* ofy^pV aders of^llereht 
us to tire Keltic era. " 

'oidejic JCelt$, using, metal by thd tune 
they re¥ched.^^^n|%)roj^bly about 2060 B.c. ; after - these 
tame the Brj^th^c K^ltspr Gaels, about the same time that 
■they began to threaten about 560 B.C ; after these the 
Belgae, about 1 50 higher’’ fowB of civilisation, 

and greate^apacityl^dwnbinatioa About 200 years after 
this came the Romans lrt "earnest, afterJjhcir preliminary lhcut- 
sio||jfe- 55 B c. At this time a raqj^HKof our island^,would 
' hav^ exhibited somewhat the foll$jP^Ss|>ect The Turanian 
races would exist in the west and south of Ireland, in ’the 
country of England, in the greater part pf northern ’VVa'fes as|| 
of Strathclyde, and north of the Moray Firth. In the rest of 
Ireland a mixed race, the Piets, excepting on the north-eastern 
coasts, where the Goidels would still remain % pure race from 
recent immigrations A Pictish race would exist on the 
borders of the Ivernian peoples in Great Britain, especially 
where the latter were making the greatest resistance. The 
Belgae were found only in south-eastern Britain to.the south of 
the Thames and west of the Isle of Wight Between these and 
the half-blood Piets woujyffie the Kelts — the Goidels firsts and 
the Brythons behind th®resting on the Belgae ; probably the 
latter had not advanced beyond Yorkshire to the north and the 
Midlands on the west. Probably before the Belgae 

lanother people, half Brythomc, half ScatiTi|^^m, had entered 
Britain, the latter element having been driven on ahead and 
divided from its parent stock when the SaxopB forced their w&y 
to the Baltic. This idea is founded op the physical appearance, 
of certain of the Caledonian tribes, which has usually been con- 
sidered to be explainable only by such an adpiixlture.of blood ; 
'ffftd by the fact that authorities as General Bitt Rivers knd 
ptbefs, consider that the Danes’ Dykejtod similar earthworks 
ip Yorksjiire can only be explained b^^Qlipposition of t|eir 
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to iflefef^t^ystematicj 
nattirally work d4 
route that the Saxons ^fterwardsfc 
the Frisian Isles, thence up the 
arrived'^ where the^ people were 
orgamahtion.'a^ad Warfare, poss: 
than Meolithicrs^Mpons with 
using ipvadfers. wfpat-sorae write: 
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fin capacity, |i| 
Jng but little more 
|j)Oee their bronte 
Diisidered BoadiceS 


to possess somp Tfutenk blood is not an impossible fart wit! 
thisexplapatioh. ’• 

The* Romans Jefr^Wpw race, but a very cosmopSnfas 
3ple would spring up around their qolomae and castra with a 
ierhal element drawn (from every quarter of the Roman 
.-.Empire. Refore they had been here long the members of the 
.Saxon- Angle confederation commenced to settle on the Saxon 
shore of Britain,; in their turn they forced all the previous races 
to submit a£. ,slaves or coalesce through pressure to form one 
peopte, as thevWelsh, whether of Cornwall and Devon, Wales, 
or Strathclyde* A similar process would take place m the 
Scottish Highlands ; perhaps in the extreme north orCaledonia 
and certainly 5 in the south-west of Ireland, the-Ivernjan race 
held ite pwn fef some Untunes A.D. as a distinct people! 

To whj|fe^teteht the Norsemen stfterwards conquered the 
Saxpns iifc«e sout^.of Epj^uid, and the'Angle* m old Nortlfe 
-Umbria, is .Ro$h thei®* maritime peoples plaPtelf 

settlements ori' ^p coast tHey could occupy. • Th(| 

‘ importedl 
affect th^ 
ds the slaver- 
ards from 
throaty qf 
and. i 


Korman invasion resulted 

proportion <fFj 
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power of admi 
of the family, he c 
functions of oi 
With the coaler 
three principal 
chief (the ordinary 
war-chief, chosen for 
p|fe»fe~chief, with befij 
90? ofe these, 01 

theory/ 



as now I 


J r' 

faSily^ 
fed in the head 
resent slaver-caste 
military leaden 
ilies info iofan* we often finrN 
up offices, tl&9# of the peace- 
linistrator and^dHbj|j]ustice), the 
id at that ffeVHpfte, and 
"a struggle for.tjtyremacy of any 
i§rgence into one office, in fact, 

pit * 

/F __ case^of our Sovereign But usually 

tft j wo first amalgantrae, ^jfea^ng only the religious and 
ecclesiastical office : confer the Spartan custom , the Hebrew 
Moses and Aaron; the cus^fc Sj^Driudical times The later 
institution of the Roman EmpeVor in Germany being the civil 
head of the then Roman Empire, the Pope being the 
ecclesiastical chief, was, of course, an extension upwards of 
the principle. Just as in the tribal organisation we arrive to 
class specialisation of labour ^ongst the slave-class, so in the 
slaver-caste we find specialis^Bl^ommencirig m the forma- 
tion of military and priestho^t^^cv 

Even tribal barbarians neve^jfWaiice to stone-built houses 
as We consider building ^ their defensive works are but little 

£ther ; trained cavalry ar^ almost 
merely of coalescing 
!|6£ the Teutons and the 
ae the Kelts denote 
its open boats 
Writing, except 


mbre than stones piled 
unknown ; the battled 
groups of blood relat-ii 
' chariot and the prijrniti 
rir greatest r cafSfcity 
the greatfi^Bbdv; 
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symbolic writing exist 
k is Obtained from higher civihsafl 
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m; a merchant' class 
fences are founded Hm. 
iC place of induction 

_ . _ _, covers all human- 

^(^tiooship'titat resutarTn harmgM pcijiftpd perfectly ordered 
• existence, whether ife«rei|fe to allJ^-^^Hp^, to one specially 
alone, to all life; pr’fcp the Source dffi|JK|s well A corre- 
spondence^gta6fiar^rly and fully r^fthmicaJ, must, claim no 
more be filled^ *iW Q^p action, it cannot 

expect to bPNUr than distrftJpr]^ij|fcuri J ' 
claims for its action anvthij|ft « oql^WP’i 
consequent re-action. .W • " 

In, barbarian life there is ndfcroi thin^-as love as wetknow 
it now, although that at present f^piosf'bf even our own special 
race is only a matter of this centi^Vy ; * there is only what may 

J ** Ag 

be termed physical preferenc#&nd that often only temporary 
in duration. In such society* tnarnage must be a one-siddd 
existence;,with all the privileges on the J||bf the stronger sex, 
and all tlWjduties imposed on the other*;’ in such a state the 
female sex is a slave-class, e^plojited for the benefit of thp other. 
The historical case of the hggi^ paid by the Tenons to their 


ious.if it 
s.igfafited^by*^he 


womenfolk does not real!’ 
only have referred to the^ 
Ethelbert of the Saxons at tlie 
century made laws relating ¥ tp thjj 
Teutons lived ui their bleak j 
be physically impossible^ „ 
wife owing to the rigbfo^l ci 
departure from 
condition of thisj 
mountaineer^ . 
the first time ' 


|en in the nineteenth cenglfy. 


statement ; it can 
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D'f wives. When the 
t,m Siberia it would 
pre than one 
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Then Commenced thd gro 
aspect of marriagef 
" with infinite advantage* 
undct those conditions, t 
is socialised, and indepen 
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iriaternity will not be 
legends of Sappho thi 
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:n propjg|y^ 
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ortal, of Heler* Of Troy, and the f 
ted by Plato, to the time 

to the 

■s^ijBHne were the 

__bwfch» Chivalry, and of Minstrelsy 

with its courtsjbf E5ve^ althWgh th^atter was selfish in origin 
rather "than otherwise, to «* change of the 

attitude of man to woman rateron in mediaeval Europe Con- 
current with the growth of thl? feeling arose teachers of a wider 
humanity than faniily, caste, -(^village the Buddhist failh 
prbaching the duty of brother^Jove ol all Buddhists to all 
fellow-religionists , (MHebrcw religion admitting the strahger 
, and the slave to rmain rights unknown belord^pfemd the 
Socratic creed, acknowledging the universality of life, are cases 
m point ♦ 

Once maJflost his^ngig^ monotheistic creed, assugmig him 
to have possessel^og Mp haH to work religion for himself ; 
nbWtc 
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njankind, being gifted With a 
rjie majority, able to exercise * 
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"than to rule through blood died a 1 
growth uf the,i||te^iood cas^, ev 
other 

the Vested Tnufli^t State Wu: 
until now To mil Ik r this 
]«>n< Wf ie bur un, wu 
rust'd de r, i.Uiding btcodshed an" 
gulf ol ejeoMiKe, fraud, and d 
Then \va no thought of the ab 
is contingent up* u it\ until UjJRaehmgs dP early Christianity 
began to peime.itc human ; n oauft as wai, upon which 

all shivery is lounded, consider^ 
fact thatsffeven now the prie tl^gp 
evils of wage-slavery, and never; 
vested uitciests waging war, 
lias gone adrift u^trynig to reconci 1 
the command 
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yes for ‘ now i time’ 
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Come and le# the w iy, huihtd implacable, 
buffering nc*la>, forgetting not that day, 
Dreadful, hateful, fell, 
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foi re- action on theirfj 
sufficient, a slaver-tas^ 
correspondences opjflp"5ec 
processes in tbeuysJqiidM 
in the individual, \vn^|g 
of physical organs oi&b'an 
FJie excessive 
luxury alone, w 
orgmnr whole- 
deputed on th« 

It. els up tc an mi 
slu\ er-c.iste, re r 
of hois rdmost to* 
sivo mtelleitual e<‘ 

}>* r.ieuut t ouj 

•» t 1 Urll m e> i , 

car, \viiatc \ a the funcffR* 
y sniulative, or re ffrn 
oi flic' hyjieraem 
tile balance of nut!* 
n st If and demand 
it amounts to oUi 
stitiejoiird nior^rc 


lion 


finlnre to t a 
a total oreakdown d% 
into the disjoin Lion 
mental * ondition in 
i he uncontiohed re-.' 
lead up io ni nit d i evo 
of the rule i s 

On die other 
become permanent,' a 
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logSus'lu tTiose of disease 

d as an aggregate 

. ' ' 
per, ^ttLDftateljr for pleasure and 

it rt^gaid to consequence's to the 
ve <lass* perform functions 
i have no powei in re act — 
e ondition of numi in the 
, exce r .sivti) performed, and 
Mu, - orre spends to exces- 
’ii tin soi i ll unit, and the 
itig that m the brain, his ml el 
conditions would exist, how- 
ei ted, whether m the digestive, 
o^yy. orris The result is resolution 
mental recovery, /q resfoiabun oi 
h ilfc.'vliA' organism .tlBSled exerts 
y -'''I »iist it may , m the ruling caste 
a using, for i sample, roty 
.fought about licit , i; there bo 


taf'hsh tbe^ie. ifysary competi ,ihnu, there may be 
trie In perm init slate may pass 
ss m the rase ot tissue, or the 
of a onto manta, or m a State 
M* m L ’ass at last aroused may 
:onquered race and obhtoiat’on 
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insanity ' m 
melancholic mact' 
resulting in 
born below the nili 


K^li^orrespondence 
bminTbyperplasia in 
tissue ; mental 
e spelfe,. terminating in 
caste government 
m as* newjjr generations are 
■pling^fljqjje, Ma^k^^Jatity to assert them- 
selves ; in this mannof did English Teuda’hgm pass away. * 
But hyperplasi^? need not^termhi^^^s , if the cor- 
respondences be ' subsequently or^MKhally sufficiently 
irregular and disorderly, \^^obtam^^)arasitic cancerous 
growth in the organ with its ultimate breakdown , we find 
that the corresponding mental ^tate c^K^frb-ac ute maniacal 
spells, as distinct from that form.^|j^|| mania which lasts 

to a complete sub- 
d to some permanent 
o£tal aggregate true 
.sitism and break- 
*eak-up of French 


for days and usually ends fatal! 
version of mentality or mtellec 
illusion or delusion ; wc finely 
caste autocracy leading up to absol 
down of the ruling clique/ as in thi 
feudal lsifliMhst century. 

If any aggregate through mstfficifnt activity be prevented 
from performing its functions of actigffi&^6n the outer world, 
either through the means to so doiig’JSpfeg denied, or through 
inability to do so from persistent refusal to act, result ; is 
anaemic atrophy in the organ" fi ffitn insufficient reparation ; 
in the unit of mankind it is ce^p|| ilegarthy from want of 
external stimuli ot the proper on^ifficient varieties ; it is social 
inertia from neglect of commo|H»ies m the class affected 

But changes somewhat codjjPfcatmg this latter condition 
take place m a ruling class, owing Partly to units in that caste 
making matters ultimately worse devolving functions they 
ought to perform on someone they imagine to be more suitable 
than themselves, and owing to units beneath them asserting 
their power as well The historical Timocracies , tq military 






feudal states, esi 
class of a conquered 
about the first tv 
be the natural Jjjjhn of 
erdmatmg unit is a^firsul 1 ^ 
idea of tlie worcf we,fmd that 



This o ordmatmg 
than that of king*^ 
to the state of a 
trading and inteil 
through commei cuf 
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* aste The co- 
Iind m the ancient 
d that h<ajjy^jpbaj^ regarded as the 
true man, the supprj^/ tosdrui a l bejng^the upright, erect, and 
straight ^man, being who % is viuIel^virtuoLis, in the then 
idea of the teriti^J^fC^the unfts ol this f«td al aristocracy lose 
touch of their copfel^qty of liitf in the growth of individual 
selfishness, they affijyWe \ i of kmg to become hereditary, 
partly because thrilling family Biicmgh exercise ol him tional 
activity remains, virile the longest, partly to prevent interne - me 
struggle to siicceed-j^^post on the decease ol any on upier, 

iy be also known by other names 
infe be lore an aristocracy evolves 
ijt^y sovereign, the members of the 
^ sses below, h ivmg betome qualified 
j^our, they usually springing from the 
(hieftam class ol the Wmquered, demand and take possession 
ol the power of go\ eminent An Oligarchy is mn\ m power, 
u c ual*y, hovs eves this ■Hiuocracy- conn s into existence after 
hereditary sunession td the leadership of the state }r<\> l»mi 
recognised 

Occasionally .n aristuciaov or limouai / will fast until 
the sovereign unit becomes autorratn, or tyiant m the 
modern sense, from hea inability of any classes below his 
special clique to take iromJK of his Laid* th functions of 
government But be,, ic qjF stage is reached, either under 
* feudal aristouacy 01 a , plutocratic oligarchy, there may be 
such intense disintegrating processes at work, that we reach 
the condition of mob-government or Ochlocracy, this condition 
being confused with the slaver Democracy of the ancients, 
* Ckapte* XII,, Tables IV, XI., XTiI,,« 
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nation to a slave-da^ ^m^pemsel ves al^img feudaUasle, 
or the conflicting tmits themselves choos^xie 'co-ordinating 
centre of authority, the ancient tyranj^jj^^' more modern 
emperor or dictator of the Romans. *. T d 

Thn chief magistracy, owing to^supreme powei being- 
granted, the unit', beneath having Up power to re-act m a 
healthy and sufficient manner, again degenerates into autocracy 
of the woist type, the morg modem tynuit now exists, and 
except the im ient democracy Icjjifis, the nation’s troubles have 
\n lecommence again Cut sometimes -this slaver-caste 
Democracy evolve^ in a fairly hefdlhy nation in proper 
sequence from an Oligarchy, in such ca^£ the name by which 
the co-ordinating unit of the sta^fe is 'Known is of little con- 
sequence if he 1 be kept to his due and |p^per tunrtions But 
whether a slaver-caste Democracy evokes m regular sequence 
from a teudal timouacy through a toxmqcrcral oligarchy, or 
through the pyrexia! storms of mob-iule, the result is the 


vi me 

An oligarchy is founded on the divine right of individual 
property,* that it is no sm to hold the sources of life and tin. 
means of production with the prime object of benefiting a 
monopolist few, and religion steps in and furthers the idea 
itself being represented by one of the slaver castes Every 
thing is subordinated to md*fjjfLual gam , everything v 
measured by money-value , evej^hmg is foolish and stupic 
that has not rent, noi dividend, profit, for its object 
Every fund ion or duty that can Shuffled off on to other 

* llm is just the kind ot expression that the vested-interests* critics d 
not or will not understand Socialists object to property beirtg held k 
profit at others’ expense , for example, land, oominercuil capital, ^tc , not t 
property for personal enjoyment alone. * , 



of the slave-cjs 
is negletfe^ 
mercenaries, jfjri 
through the.- ea 
caste, by the ' re’ 
puerile, many 
through the pa 5 ; 



.sKmerU of a lawyer 



sans of 

jfion of a priesthood plass to subdue the 
fh fear of death here* or hereafter, and 
bf a policy force, retained by the big thieves 
to keep the little ones in ord^r , to negleot of the rearing of 
your own children, anti^he pexformancefe of the dyty of helping 
others by deputy through “ chanty and Us dispensers. Every- 
one who does riot seek motley alone, who values honour, 
honesty, the joy of life, and^imnanity beyond a money-price, 
is either mad, or foolish, or eccentric , the man, weighty in 
shekels, cunning to enahate the defenceless and weak, rich 
in the physual force that he can purchase In enslave others, 
wealthy in means to tSke ^rpius-value from others who must 
create it oi starve, j^,tke ^feod man, the gieat man, the being 
to be copied — the man 


The slaver-caste Democracy of ancient Greece always 
broke up in time from its inherent weakness of profit-making 
mdiv idualism , the slave-class were too far behind them in 
human evolution to enter into the state in orderly rotation and 
become part ol an organised whole In these ancient 
democracies we find the slaver-caste springing from the con- 
quering rac e, and the plutocracy, retaining in its organisation 
the remnants of the feudal timocracy, corresponding to and 
springing from I he rulmg^amihes in the conquering tribe 
The commonalty of thal now raised to a middle class 
by the conquest, we fir{^ entenng m time into the state with 
tile plutocracy and foninfflfe the pseudo -democracy of Greece. 
In Roman history the plSfeians correspond to the tribal com- 
monalty, the patricians to the oligart hy in later times, the 
slave-class, unable themselves to rule when the e injure bioke 
up, welcomed the more virile and closely-knit barbarian hordes 



an oligarchy 
the aid of a fl 


Hut$^J§wlution 

, , 

in Britain we possessed a pseudo- 


SValent’ class©®, J^e government, in reality 
jStdal survivals in ire midst, ruling with 


an oligarchy ws^^mdal survivals in ire midst, ruling with 
the aid of a ^pWl©-class corresponding* to the people or 
plebeians of the olcter states. Underneath them lay a slave- 
class, of whom part now are* enfranchised, an^that so recently 
that they are unable from so many cournless generations oi 
the policy of dividing the workers, either by religious or,ra> ial 
hatred, or by other sources of dissension, to recognise their 
organic oneness as a class , but a very differenl class indeed 
are they now to that of older days These fetter were chattel- 
slaves, mostly of the puerile gen^, full of brutality, ignorance, 
vice, superstition, speaking different tongues, unable to organise 
or understand each other, or tri|®t|^h other il they had 
understood one another ; the Br^fi^^jge-slave, and his fellow 
in other lands ol the northem||pp>a^ is mostly now of the 
genus rin/i\ educated, and able to organise as soon as he can 
be aroused * When that occurs wis will evolve liom the pseudo- 
democracy of the present to tlm Social-Democracy that is to 
come, then the whole state will be co-ordinately organised, 
for when Socialism is pcifected there will be no slave -class 
left out of it. Man, having then conquered his natural environ- 
ment, can commence to conquer himself. 

Understanding by the teim feudalism a system of govern* 
ment built upon tenure of land conferring citizenship rights 
alone, a system that by its very nature could only be initiated 
by force and held by might in any country formerly occupied 
by another race, we know that all accounts of the Teuton i** 
and allied races of the Deuts^h blood, the Germans of Tacitus 
and other Latin wntei prove that these people were 
feudalised nations from the time that* they are first mentioned 
by historians That is to say, the form of organisation was 
that of tribes confedeiated under an elected head of the chief- 
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tain caste as an army-leader or 
ever occasion arose ; during times of jj 
district valued its indep&idetit atitonC 
of the idea of*$a peace-chiel as a ^ 
centuries , intfeed, not until they ove 
and had to face the hostility of a conquered population and 
the almost independent Roman colonise did they consent to a 
pq^ianent national organisation. A priesthood caste did 
exist, doubtless with nauch power over the more ignorant , 
but it is never prominent amongst the heathen Teutons, anc^ 
appears to have subsided into a secondary position to the 
military chieftain caste before the Christian era To judge 
by the accounts given by Sidomus, Bishop of Clermont in the 
fifth century, we knowjifaat human sacrifices of captives still 
remained in force ia ^j^ ptstern Gerfham forests and on the v 
Baltic coast-line at even now, at Kazan m Europe 

in 1896, there were prisoners charged with such an offence 
The heathen scalds that, we know of in history were always 
subsidiary to the chief or\ing. 

In all these northern countries the tribal organisation was 
virtually the same, namely a slaver-caste of land-owners resting 
on a slave-class, and this without the appendage of a serf- 
village, as was the custom afterwards m Western Europe 
The reason would be that, at the time of these barbarian 
villagers entering Germany, Scandinavia, and Northern 
Russia, there was room for retreat to the West for .the con- 
quered races, and that they would retire rather than, remain 
as serf- villagers rooted to the soil; in Great Britain, France, 
and Ibena, further retreat was impossible. The bond of 
union in the villages under tribal custom lay not in blood 
relationship $0 much as in a freeholder’s rights , ultimately, 

? the freeman could pnly pomt to possession of his house as 
evidence of his, enfranchisement ; but for, a long time any 
, householder was forbidden to sell his freehold except by leave 
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* of the b u m ^|^^^is%aiiil e t WtS^i this custom 

Sied the ^9ppP^ tenure, for such from , 

individual ^Biding, passed away, although tor some time to 
come the arable atfd pasturage land went witl^he house. But 
this does not ©obcernHhe customs of the Teutou^gjn their early 
ages. To judge by ; the mass of evidence col^cted m “The 
Village Community/’ each village lived under a headman, 

^ a l|^ird! known as a thane , his only reward for office being 
j^Sl llBl^^sSIfe'at the annual division of land, all offices being 
elective and annual m tenure at first Each year the village 
common land was re-divided to prevent natural advantages 
causing undue wealth in any one lot , the typical village 
possessed the Town dot divided amongst the householders, 
the arable land next to it, and or pasturage land 

beyond, this latter often being uI^KMfeamon long after the 
other sections had passed under i^^p^il^^trol The first 
falling off from this communal temir^thf freehold being 
vested in the villagers as a whole, was wh|n the annual division 
ceased, and right of use to certain land went with the occupa- 
tion of a certain house or hut. Every householder *or 
weaponed man had equal authority in the village council , 
here he was judged for crime, and outlawed or executed if 
need be, the curious custom of obliterating house being 
the outward and visible sign of his total obliteration from his 
tnbe It was war that broke up this system and allowed of 
the accumulation of land for individual profit A successful 
leader attracted followers who preferred war and change to 
the village routine of defensive fighting and agricultural labour ; 
the greater his success the greater the number of retainers in 
*hi$ comitatus. These men were known to the Saxons as house- 
carls. Their pay was in booty and land , but although there 
was fixity of tenure at first as lonj^ a ^ j ^ ^^ere faithful 

* to their leader, he possessed the freehold, ^jpKstinct from 
joint possession with his fQll^Jpfs, in any <me holding lie 
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1 When ^Northerners invaded GaW they stained this 

custom of land-tenure, but the understructurec^®pfcciety soon 
altered. The flpve<lass became largely fiugmerired, the serf- 
village becamdflfctached to one of the conquerors, and the 
Roman towns remained for a time at least semi-in dep 
under their municipal government The landless /r<g 
class now springs up, being in part composed of former sTaves 
freed from policy, being able also to develop within the towns 
after finding refuge there A slave had first to attach himself 
to someone, as existence for him m any 'country without a 
master was an impossibility.-^ The tribal chieftain or ealdor ~ 
man, the Northern from the village thane , 

equally with the latter ‘felA greater degree, enlarges his 
power and possessions, ^^Sgpreshge of successful leadership 
and the loosening of tlj^ties of village unity subsequent on 
the conquest of ail inferior race having been the chief factors 
leading up to change. He takes to himself land for individual 
use, sharing it m usu-fruct with his haus-carls, cultivating his 
own special portion by his owq, serf -village and domestic slaves , 
in Angle-Saxon England the alderman required for his r^nk 
at least 4,800 acres, and the thane about 600 acres Nobility 
had its origin in fitness for elective office, next the post i be$#jne 
hereditary, finally, mere possession of the required amount 
of land could then, as now, convert a churlish possessor into a 
lord of the land 

The land held m communal possession by a municipality 
Or village became known as allodial , in Saxon England as 
folc4and } the individual freehold became known in England 
as ioedand, the conveyancing being done by deed or book 
of writing, f ormeSa Mk some t^en, as ^ piece of turf, a branch 
of a tree, or a spear/W^? " 

Much has been written ab(p^^»e municipality . being a 



'vglidion 



ntk. 


Romaj^^HHK hi^ton^l^|(^| s to show t M 

the ^iflpRWns that spring C^Srthe* within- 
the coun^fi^f^^onqueftfed race were very*, sfetyla^^o towns 
within (^ WjHfe an Empire; at present, A \Roman officer, 
equivalenfiiPpResident, supported %y a cantonment or camp 
of troops, preserved order, but interested himself but little 
.local affairs that did not interfere with the preservation 
the collection of tribute, or the^aaintdianee of trade. 
In any case, the Roman municipality must havej^fung from 
out of the village system ; it was a glqrifted vifiage, with the 
addition of a class of landless freemen between the fended 
burghers and the slave-class proper In Rome itsdf w 
reach the extreme of this system, the burghers^^ecofne the 
patrician order, the plebeians beodl^kndless freemen, depend- 
ing for support almost totaUV ?ft ^BHrtheir patrician patrons 
When the Roman Empire ceased feast of the towns became 
semi-independent, ruled by ^superiqr order of burghers , from 
this origin sprang the independent cities ,of me<|fe;val Italy, 
one of whiclyeven now, San Marino, preserves its jfetonomy. 
In the Apennines we fmd Andorra representing the older 
independent village, just as Monaco is tfe??s^rvival of the 
independent feudal district, and Luxemburg of a d^al aggre- 
gation of feus ' l' 

From such beginnings just as related Sprang the feudal 
systeifas of Western Europe, but they wer& a process of gjrowita 
and did not mature for several centuries; and the ultifaate 
results in France and England were not quite the same, the 
difference being greatly in the end to the advantage of Britaia 
In France the result jvas the formation of two great classes 


jyof feus , tjjf royal or/ 


fiefs, held by dukes, marqufe^ 

i« . * . r . t S** . * , . 1 ' 


tit- counts, bemg .teld'fimfcediately from the Crown;- titfe 
arriire^br sl, bor<|^jtfij^fiefs heing absolutely and.,, totally 
dependent upon no direct allegia 
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land of the ’ for m lawlt 

to submit to a powerful chief, with*a claij 
in case of need, rather than to remain indej 
freebooter carte along* Possession thefi 
the law; one lawful titl^fo an estate was to nave seized it 
The members of this feudal slaver-cast^ were the admini- 
strators, justices, and leaders in war, each Within their o\y.p 
district ; might gave the only right to interference between 
the relationship of a feudal master arid his dependents of the 
slave-class, for, in the words of a feudal law-book, 11 he might 
take ail they had, alive or dead, and imprison them when 
he please^ being accountable to none but God”* A law of 
that age granted to a feudal lord, if he returned from hunting 
in the Winter with his fdfctTrozen, the right to kill not more 
than two of his serfs and to disembowel them so that he might 
have his feet unfrozen through thawing them in their interior^ 
Outside of the rank of secondary barons were knightly 
dependents of gentle blood, so-called, with all the privileges 
of the feudal order Hallam 'ays . “ The distinct class of 
nobility became co-extensive with the feudal tenures. For the 
military tenant, however poor was subject to no tribute, no 
prestation, but service in the field ; he was the companion Of 
his lord in the sports and feasting of his castle — the peer of 
his court . he fought cm horseback — he was clad in a coat of 
mail — while the commonalty, if summoned at all to war, came 
on foot, and with no armour of defence Every possessor of 
a fief was a gentleman, though he owned btit a few acres of 
land, and furnished Ins slender contribution towards the equip- 
ment of a knight” $* 

In the rural districts there were, pone of the 4t people ” as 
we now think of the phrase ; there M^the , feudal order attd 
the serf-class, the few exited were merely 
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France was for many centuries merely 


primus inter pares of the dukes of that land', by superior 
wealth and power he made the relationship of the principal 
tenants the same to himself as these latter possessed to the 
( arriere tenants ; he could not compel them to attend at any 
^ol the royal councils, and no law that a sovereign might make 
was binding upon a feu-holder excepting that the latter had 
Consented to it. The King oL France possessed no judicial 
or legislative powers over any; of his terfants These latter 
Could not succeed, and exactly equivalent customs existed as 
to the lesser baronage, to any feu exceptii% through personal 
rendition of homage and the swearing of fealty; for the in- 
vestiture a relief equal to one year’s produce of the estate was 
exacted The tenant was bound to military service under 
certain conditions, and to provide a certain armed force accord- 
ing to the extent of his estate ; he was subject 10 no taxation 
in a direct manner, but was liable to render certain aids or 
pecumaiy payments if he remained a leal holder of his feu. 
Whenever the daughter of a possessor of feus was married a 
certain aid was exacted, as even now by th^lovereign house 
of Britain from the country at laige , the same was the case 
when the eldest son became a knight, that is* entered upon 
manhood rights, as now when he enters lupon the married 
estate In aids of al^yaneties the amount requisitioned was 
which could be exacted without th#trpuble of using force, 
contribution to ranspm was another ‘aid ; if a feu-holder 
-fished to alienate hi^jdding he^had to pay over a part of 
fits value as a fine , lf^^UsaL^W without issue his estate 
reverted to his lord ; as heir the bolder of 



the principal 
none, with 
pleased.' . 

The minor tenant had the right to atte|l|^t Ills* lord’s court 
of justice and to assist at his deliberatu^rlB’t^baron's and 
chatelaines courts even had the power of life* death. 

The wealth necessary to support the barbaric splendour 
of feudalism, and to subsist the non-producers of the feudal- 
caste and their men-at-arms and servants, was necessarily 
Wrung lrom the serf-class and from the chattel slav es , the 
latter possessed no rights, the former were aptscnpti glebce and 
unable to move from the estate * There being no law but*^ 
might, death being the possible penalty to disobedience, 4jf, 
followed that the serfs weie absolute surplus- value makers, 
nothing being left to them ol their produce except a bare 
subsistence pittance ; every form of labour in serfdom was 
taxed to the uttermost Even in France ioo years ago we 
find, to quote from the Journal of the Royal Statistical < 
Sonet y of June, 1889, “ Without taking into account services 
to be paid tor in kind, he (the peasant) was called upon to 
pjy dimes, tallies, capitations, vingtieiues, and centiemes, 
corvees, aides, gabelles, etc. If he was desnous of selling 
m die maikets open to him the produce^ pf his labour, he was 
forced to pay the dues on mesurage, piquetage, J minage, 
steilagc, palette^cuellee, pied fourchu, angayage, eprouvage, 
and ctalage , that is to say, he was mulcted for each measure 
of grain sold, for each cow, pig, or sheep, for each load of t 
wheat brought in by strangers , for each basket containing 
fowls, eggs, butter, and cheese, and each horse examined and 
sold.” ! ' 

Under feudalism of this -type, there being ftp recognised co- 
ordinating centre, there could only be one of two results in 
the long run, either the fever-blaze oj^revolt against the slaver- 
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ative powers' withinTiisJwn special domain 
? for him to call to tl>e geneial assembly 
urghers of ins own towns, and this third 
estate was tdf) small m number and too alienated from 
the slave-class, being themselves of the slave/- cfaste, to benefit 
the nation at large The spirit of the age of early feudal 
France is well shown by Mczcray lie relates that when the 
King of France (Hugh Capet), ordered the Viscount of 
Perigeeux to raise the $ipg$ of l ours, reproaching him wi$h 
the question-—'* Who was Hfljjpat made him a viscount ? ” that 
the answer was . "Not yoti, but those who made you a king” 
Pity it was that the nobility could jflajpunderstand equally the 
serfs’ plea that it was upon his 4 - labo#r tliat feudalism was 
built up ^ 

The revolt against feudalism in its prime liegan at 
Beauvais m 13 v. extended almost throughout France, and 
was only crushed out when the nobility sank all theii differences 
against the rommon too in the shape of an outraged prole- 
tariat Tn this way was Ghent crushed when it revolted by 
like combination In the same way we had the Peasants* 
War m England, and the insurrection of the German serfs 
later on , these were fot the first time national movements 
of any proletariat, a community of suffering and wrongs haying 
proved to defendants of different tribes, now able to some- 
what speak the same tongue in each separate land and to 
understand each other better, that their cause was the same, 
" that feudal rule was the enemy, and not this or that race, 
* fchgion, or people So great was the mad hatred of an out- 
raged slaver-caste that they put down these risings with the 
1 greatest brutality and bloodshed, the knighthood of these 
lands chivalrously ndiiM&gdown half-naked and scantily-armed 
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mobs in their i 
play was not fo. 
fear that no s) 

caste could not teas?-" Bourgeois wrifer^ fed editors were * 
filled at the time pf the Great Revolutiofl^Hpally such was 
the case at the ?aris Commune), with S^pndignation of 
bathos and the # anjger of the mercenary, being ifioved to the 
saltest of crocodile tears, at the fe“\V thousands destroyed at 
the judgment of the aristocracy of France , the other side of 
the question, the tens of thousands of the proletariat shamen 


fully killed in these revolts, justifiable because no other means 
of redress was open, and hundreds of thousands of lives 
shortened, not to mention the dj py ler in* serfdom of all the 
higher and nobler aspirariott^and feelings, i% carefully ignored 
—to tell the truth wouldi*^ pay.^ 

The history of the ^trop^y oPFrench feudalism belongs to 
another era 


We must now glance at the development of feudalism in 
Great Britain. The same anarchy lasted from the invasion 
of the men of the Northern blood in England, as in France, 
for several centuries It is not until the beginning of the i 
ninth century m our cfase that the social form of feudalism 
begins to definitely appear But whereas from this timq$; 
forward in France there is an ever-increasing tendency to ^ 
irresponsibility on the part of the ruling class and to an ever- 
deepening slavery on the part of the serfs, we find but little 
change in England except in the co-ordinatmg power of tfie 
ruling class ; for the constant invasions of the Danes kept 
up the feeling of mutuality as necessary between the privi- , 
leged orders of aldermen and thanes on the one side, and the' 
free allodialists of the communal folc-land on the other. And 
wtien the Danes did .conquer they merely retained the same ! 
social forms, for they* lurived in Britain in the same social * 
state ,as had the Saxons some {pur hundred years before, 
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under Ecgberht, a conespo^^^^^^^ion in England as in 
Frame 1 his Jongdom of Wessex, originally one oi the 
spf'ei f subdi v islbris oi the old Saxon Conjednatjon, at the 
beginning of Hie ninth century attained to sufiu jont strength 
to he< erne the piuiiKT tribal aggregate m Southern Britain, 
reaching h this position from the weakening of the power 
oi ai! the other kindred states from their greater* liability to 
lb 1 Han.di mid Norwegian m\ asenis Er gberhFsubdued the 
t ornisli and Welsh To the extent ghat they acknowledged his 
o\ rtoi dslnp, *. did all Britain bdow the Forth, except the 
Britons m ( umbci land, and the Scots of the Western Low* 


Linas Beyond the Forth a loob* aggregation of clan, held 
their own, excepting on the eastern loasldme where the 
Vikings settU d, and in the extieme north of Caleb mv a com- 
pact Putisb kingdom existed by itself Alfred be» amt 
acknowledged as King of England, the Danish king LnUhruiu 
it hint ting his e ' Lordship , ii >m tins d lF\ tf/8 A D , w< post's 
one eo-oMmatmp centre for England itself, with power >: 
suf>crvis'i)n over a j I Ibt Welsh Fait t in > ery extension o< 


the ncrwi r ol the head of the 4 m prevented the free ailudiahsls 
from lire mg ane my as to who should be their king It was 
po obk loi the majority to be present at the gieat tubal 
i ouncJ , u was absolutely impossible when the area was that 
k a umi. oeraiion oi tribes Hence, owing to lapse of use, 
no; to b>n ibk deprivation, the right of the tree portion of 
the proletariat to elect the head ot nation would pass away , 
those who would be able to attend the national council were 


the higher members of the slaver-caste- -the aldermen, earls, 
thanes, and eedesi tstics Fioni this time the freeholders of 


the hdi kind began to sink Jrom the position of meihbers of 
the daver-caste to become anembers of ihe d>vt -class, a mono 




Under the first t^JPaces of French kings the crown of 
France was elective, consideration being claimed first bj the 
ruling family , th^; was the case it > England up to the time 
of the Conquest*. The suppmt granted by the free allodiahsts 
to their tribal leaders tor the reason given just recently, these 
latter depemhug ultimately tor election upon them, was 
sufficient to prevent Saxon leudahsm from taking the form of 
owing allegiance within any area to an irresponsible head, as 
ultimately became the case in F ranee In the two umntnes 
almost reverse conditions held good In Frame tic King had 
just sufficient power to advance the theory that all feus were 
held at his pi* a sure, he (housing ah the great* T fiei lioldeis 
a^'lns mifitaiy servants, irT practice he possessed as c t i.ccrned 
them ne-the lundiral nor legislative pov » in tnglmd, 
owing to t ] ie suppuit ol tne allodialists and -Sot men, the nubility 
retained sufficient power to establish th* liieoty, and l<. put 
it into pi art ice, that the king was the ele led head of the 
nation, lie being the ciiosen national nuhtary leaden , m 
practice he became thi ultimate juiuhcal ,.nd legislative head 
b\ roirmion “on^ent of those who < hose him 

Just pi id h> the ( inquest the f oru< H souet) m England 
was roughly a c follows Upon a have cl of domain m'i!.,, 
ancl of Milage ^evfs labouring for a fok-land milage, m lor 
an individual lord, these being the thcoivjs or esuas oi the 
baxons, the tkrach of the Danes, we lind placed the feudal 
state of the conquering rac< \ hit in real'iv was founded 
upon tlie village community although their was growing up 
to a marked extent the individual domains of the higher 
orders; the possessors of the loir-land and the landless men 
alike were both known as the cheat h or churl r , the causes of 
the advent of the landless man have already been referred to.* 
* See page 137 
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the aggregate known 
the hundred man or 
is still unknown , it 
ily, by some to have 
is territorial division 
races The next 


as tlid^Sdre^' With a t hosen m^g! 
hundredary. The unrfetrf the hun 
is by some supposed to'h^ve been 3. 
been a hide of land. Tacifus mentioi 
of land as existing aj^ngst^ie Teub 
aggregate^ wits that of hundreds foffriingAftic trything or 
tiding under the trything maij, , ndmg^wcie formed nlfco 
shires under the her loch, duke, or count. j^5PJiese shires in 
most cas^%ere the^ areas occupied by the descendants ol 
one of the older Saxon* tribes, the dulljyhemg the lineal 
descendant of one of the older king^ tlie^wnrd ricin^ is also 
derived from treding , or third part, the larger shit^toafog 
divided into thirds Within the hundred existed the tymmgs 


or wards, each being a unit by itself for certain affairs, cor-, 
responding somewhat to our parochial areas, as the hundred 
does to the area of the District Council m rural districts 
All freeholders m any one hundred were enfranchised for 
district affairs , the bundredary was elected under the Sheriff s 
writ, and m time only petty offences, in addition to military 
and police duties, came to be under the cognisance oi die 
hundred court. The county or shire court was usually held 
twice a year, under the sheriff or kings officer , in it a 1 ! thanes 
could sit and vote Each hundred could send delegates, 
usually five, to represent their grievances , but in earlier times 
these delegates themselves probably constituted the court in 
part An assembly of all the thanes being unwieldy, a verdict 
was often entrusted to a chosen few, usually twelve in number. 
From the <;ouiHy court lay appeal to the King’s court 

Above the ceorls were the thanes , next the aldermen or 
dukes, and lastly the king ; bishops ranked with aldermen, and 
the lesser clergy as thanes , all these were entitled to sit in 
th i^vitena- gemot y the assembly of the noble and wise The 
lesser thanes probably ceased to attend m latter Saxon times 
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owing to the expense^ ofi&|r journey, some^^fef^i^bst ^ rotp 
one end of Englan idw *d£her , the royal thanes could better 
afford to attend Vifcjiout the as%etf^of this national council 
ft s could not be the ceojds had no part white vei m 

! *us ..ssembly Alj jp emcn who 'held land, either folcdand, 
or m individual tenure from ^ lorct l^pre^, liable, according to 
their posscssionfe* to ^mhtary service witli diffedhil specified 
%]iupment% to flJejnEmtig of roads and bridges, and to building 
and repai^ijgjfoi t reuses, these r<^pnal services’ fo^gig l no an 
as the ir. /;2w . i iwi Asua c , dus was ti^ on^y called lor 

from the aliadjjgjhot > He. th^haiis c arls and other holders 
of nahvViuai Irad \\(*l£ liable" to any other service, pecuniary 
or^tfietwi f\ demanded by then iui d 

ft will thus be ' et n how vastly diherent wa^ Saxon feudal 
England before the h Hague i lo to tidal Frince at the same 
nine In tl; ' lesser b irons curt, corre -.ponding to the 
hundred < mrl, neither king, ex< ept in his owrudukedom, nor 
pt op 1 ’ had any say m judu tai or legislative matter , m the 
greater barons , ourb ecjuivak it to the siurc-court, 1 lie same 
Ik Id good Frame consisted ol an agglomeration of s >oal 
uggrcgme-' almost independent of ore another, with only I wo 
classes it t ea< h, one with uno utrolled .id, m one im apable of 
re -action, England in compa^son was well organised and 
closely knit together as regards iN social aggregates with a 
well-marked and vital co ordinal mg centre, with a serf class 
and landless men incapable of m-action of probably less than 
one-fourth of the total population, to judge by the Domesday 
book returns 

No keener organiser pom tar-seciiig man ever occupied the 
English throne than V. ilham, Duke of N» rmandy. invading 
England when hah the < ountry was n polling other invaders 
he defeated the Kentish levies and Harold's standing force of 
haus-carls more by tjle, advantage granted by his archers than 
by anything else, thi? being an arm of offence but little used 
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ha Bat ajn hitherto. His force ^gq^isted of mercenaries paid, 
for id part by the fines and aids of h^s tenants rather than of 
the Norman feudal nobility itself ; these sources of income to 
the overlord were the means of providing troops to keep m 
order the very persons .granting them. Marching on London 
the Conqueror was chosen king on his promising to abide by 
the customs and preserve the liberties o^he country, but no 
national council could be said to choo publicatiJH 

of the promise, on account o| the if /would have 

with the country at large, was prob^fi^T" What he specially 
aimed at 

He immediately set to work to develop a stronger fcudalisip 
than existed upon the Continent, feajnng the power of the 
nobility, rather than the ill-will of the proletariat , he ai filed 
firMly at doing away with the elements of vJ^eakiiess to the 
rown as they existed in France A series of revolts, rather 
a* anst his mercenaries than himself, allowed of his annexing 
b> n b almost all the land held by individual tenure in 
Britain, lo was h had probably been added by this time, through 
force bv the foreign landowners, no small amount of the 
allodial bud adjacent to their estates 

As land fell vacant he granted it to tenants in cap'Ue , 
these me s ated in tiic Domesday book to have been about 
T,poo m numuer ; these granted sub-feus to meme lords, about 
8,c/)0 in numner, the total number of soldiers these estates 
were bound to support being over 6o,qqo m all. Every tenant 
was compelled to support in the field for a certain length of 
time Ins quota of men armed ac cording to the king’s law and 
custom Bui lie*' enforced five acts, which almost abolished 
the independence of his tenants, which made it impossible for 
them to otherwise than acknowledge his supremacy ( 1 ) He 
did not grant on# huge united estate to any one greater baron, 
but split up his grants throughout the country, hence a greater 
noble planning resistance was unabldCp with his whole 
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force, and often he might find his lesser tenants and the ceorls 
of varying sympathies. * (2) He made the lesser tenants swear , 
allegiance to him as \Vell as to their immediate superior, he 
could call upon them directly to assist him, if they did not they 
committed treason ($) He retained, in accordance with his 
coronation oath, the ; counly and hundred courts, causing the 
barons even to J^jAWuded as ' members of the shire-court , 
from this* autKoSjjBggwell as from the'baromal court, power 
of appeal lay to^B^gs comrt I he baronial court sprang 
up almost alongside the hundred court, being^lhe centre of 
authority fftr the population^*! n any distri^Other than the 
allodial freeholders arid those depending, upon them (4) He 
reamed the king's court m its full power. Henry II in 
1176 estabhsjapd itinerant pidges with six circuits, so that 
justice could be brought closer home to all (5) He retained 
the National Council, at which the archbishops, bishops, and 
chief abbots attended by virtue ol their position as landowners. 

1 lie nobility who held of the king by Grand Serjcantry , being, 
in (act, the king's deputy on their own ites, had criminal* 
and < ml jurisdiction in their. own kmoinal touts tin* mesne 
or lesser loids having only civil power , these latter could 
attend by right their superior^’ baronial < ourt, as did the 
gitater barons the Great Couth il of the Keulm, the court of 
their superior The greater barons attended by right, t lie 
lesser only on summons, particularly when taxes were to be 
imposed; whether a tenant- in -duet attended or not he 
was bound by laws the Council passed , the French noble 
was not obliged to recognise any law passed without his 
consent 

It will thus be seen how the Conqueror consolidated ihe 
nation still more, exercising powers of co-ordination over all 
classes ; but to assert autocracy over tfre baronage he had to 
allow* not a little freedom of at lion toThe populace at large. 
The inevitable resulrt^curred to his successors ; abuse of the 
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power of the kingly office caused the ^aronage to unite although 
divided by distance, and hampered at being individualists of 
the worst type by nature. The verjr p^er yhich enabled the 
kings to support through aids^and taction larg£ mercenary 
armies with which iu overawe was m part their 

rum. foi these very forces alienal^pHp them the support 
of the pioletanal bv their miscrwhloi®2Aufc. : The very 
fact of one legibiativ^ centre^ffedirf®HH®jipts, whether 
greater or lesser, rendered the^u^nmSHHHpi of coalition a 
rerta nty , the legislative independenc^^fflfle French nobles' 
prevented a comuiuntlji* of fe<‘hn^ andmnutuahty in action 

The climax came under John, when 5 ® whole nation, in* 
eluding tlu '-eiis, virtually revolted as an organised whole and 
forced from the crown the Magna Charta , thi& contained 
clauses affecting even the villains adscnpii glcha\ showing 
that the nobility had even to study them This concerted 
action marks the genesis of the English nation, fm by this 
time chattel -slaves were too few' in number to be the foundation 
of the nation itself 

Three points are requisite' before a feudal nation, as 
distinct from a feudalised state, can commence its develop' 
merit The people must possess a common speech beloie they 
can arrive to a mutual understanding, they must haw common 
wrongs uiid mutual distresses beioie they can be aroused to 
common action, they must jxissess means of showing functional 
vitality in action as w r oll 

The Saxons and Normans were so closely allied in descent 
that the common speech such developed; to the mercenary 
and the feudal Vrd, or to a corrupt court or taxgatlierer, all 
the proletariat was as one* lor purposes of gain The vitality 
of the people was such that in itBi the pos\e conntatus , or 
the militia recruited in the hundreds, was again (ailed in 
existence These were* aimed by the new weapon (to them), of 
\he long-bow for the greater part, a me^i^of offence that came 
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before long to be feared by mail-clad chivalry more than they 
; ’iW^red each other. Bjutthe very mental effect of the know- 
:de<|ge this power, J^at the undefended archer or footman 
could hold m his hand at last the life of the armour-clad horse- 
man, must have l|Ma|^£fil&ble effect in developing a true 
manhood spirit ** 

The tyranM^j|^Ut^wg»vwhich clatfped all ferae naturae 
for the croJ|^& tfkJjlL important exceptions, helped 
especially e nobility and 

all classes , mniefflHHta r Suited in their repeal But princes’ 
words w ere ffl iiM ay fickle, anil Edwafj jtiT . especially refused 
point blank to abtj^either by the Great Charter or by that 
of the forests, also asserting the right to tax without leave 
of the Gre^| Council, in his time mote, than ever a partially 
representative body United actioi* again resulted in the 
defeat of autocracy, for by this* time the burghers and the 
squirearchy had entered the ranksof the enfranchised through 
the results of Simon de Montfort’s wars The growth of 
Parliament is coincident with the growth of the town, and is 
referred to in the next chapter, but it will also be seen that 
the Wars of the Roses, by destroying the vitality of feudalism 
before the towns were able to evolve to a full knowledge of 
their strength, almost allowed of autocracy again ofeing 
established by Henry^VIII The landowners, impoverished 
by the sale and mortgage of their lands to support their special 
side, with their ranks thinned, were unable to withstand this 
king ; the spirit of the townsman was too individualist to allow 
of his opposing the crown by combination ; fortunately the 
flower middle classes were awakening then and soon gave back- 
fbone to the opposition to-the throne. 

To go back' to the social changes wrought to the orders 
bn h& people by the Conquest. Domesday book, compiled , 
between 1080 aSpd IC) 86 A'lX* returns a total^f 283,342 persons 
, f v in the position of he&ds of families; this would represent 
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s^bout one and a half millions of people, But we k,now that 
the King's, writ did not run in England in the three northern 
chanties and in parts of Lancashire Westmoreland, and \j < 
Monmouthshire. Several of the lajrgt^ toj^ns, jfiany abbeys 
and castles are omitted, and many are imperfectly 

described, generally also the monks aifflra|^ middle classes, 
and others not directly connected withrSg’land, were not 
counted The omissions, both in thdjHlfi w of England 
surveyed, and in the parts that cotfld ndMBPnumerated, must 
amount to about half a million more, makmg a. total population 
of about two millions 

Of the adults returned about 25,000 are villeins-in-gros v, 
or the chattel-slave population Next come the villeins re- 
gardant , or serfs bound to the land; up to 1795 it was a 
punishable offence for a labourer to leave his parish to seek 
for woik These serfs consisted of two classes — the villeins 
and the cottars ; or bordars , the former were the descendants 
of the Saxon landed ceorls, also known formerly as (t gebur s” 
and possessed their virgate, or thirty acres of land, and house 
and messuage, in some domain To their lord they rendered 
service-rent in earlier times and money-rent later on , with 
him there was joint tenure of the land, they could will it to 
whom.they liked, but, the heir or successor had to pay a fine 
or relief to the lord of the manor before they entered upon 
the benefit of this property These number in Domesday 
book 108,407. 

The cottarf only possessed five to ten acres of land and 
a cottage ; they were the cot set l as of the S&Jdons ^nd the 
descendants of the conquered British who originally lived m 
serf-villages attached to those of the conquerors ; this class 
had naturally been recruited Trgpi both the slave class 
below and the ceorl above. Tbey«jjumbered over 82,000. 
Out of the total enumerated of over 283,660, wt find that 
about 215,000, or three-fourths, were semi^servite or slaves. 
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Excepting* in the Danish counties, there were few lancf 
workers beyond these classes, but we find enumerated 23,000 
Socmen and 12,000 Freemen, the latter being probably free 
allodialists Marking their communal folc-land, and the former 
the descendants *<$i|hpse formerly possessing individual free- 
hold , these ^fe ^^^^ ere only liable to fixed rentals and th^ 
public services ,dQKe tnnoda necessitas , There were also 
enumerated abjaH^H3&0 other freemen As time went on 
the independent J^Hporkers became fewer and fewer, owing 
to the seizure of 4 h$ir lands by the noble able to do so, or 
owing to voluntary (so-called) granting of it to some lord in 
return for his protection There was a feudal nobility and 
squirearchy, of nearly 10,000, the unenumerated 500,000 must 
have been composed of churchmen, the trdders, aimed retainers, 
personal servants, and the country and- the town populations 
there were not surveyed 

As a result of the Conquest mo:/ of the Saxon nobility 
sank to be thanes or squires, only being allowed to retain a 
moiety of their land \ most of the thanes would sink to lorm 
the Socman class, the form of holding intermediate between 
that of the ordinary landed ceorl and the Saxon thane 
Possibly in Saxon times, and until the Norman rule Was 
definitely established, the Socman was a small individualist 
freeholder, as distinct from the communal freeholder - of the 
folc-land. Many of the allodialists would become landless^ 
men If these facts are borne m mind the cohesion of these 
disinherited of the conquered race is readily understood, as 
also the spirit of mutuality displayed by the ordersrbelow the 
nobility when the former asserted their rights under Simoq 
de Montfort. 

The social condition of the people, excepting where relieved 
by the action of the Church, was that of barbarism, war bred 
famine, famine begot ill-health to the survivors^ and these were 
sw§jpt away in crowds by the first epidemic presenting itself • 
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Famines could be, expected every fey years?; whole populations 
used to die off, and even if there hid been the spirit to relieve 
a distressed district, there were nd roads nor transport of the 
requisite character. The rural villaAs at were self- ' 

supporting, nothing moue , e pr Jhe towns could 

^only obtain a sufficienc y of f oSHF^r "M any diseases 

now epidemic were np et^oenfuCx .J^lA^ricKSfc outbreaks ; 
the worst example was tfifl jfack;, , jd** 1 34%, whereby, 
one-third of the population The scarcity of 

labour induced or^e of the first geRbral wajjj^ strikes we know 
of-— reference will be made to it ih the next chapter * In all 
this time of feudal brutality on the pne side^a&d the barbansm 
of serfdom on the other, there was only qh^j eentre of light — 
the Church The message of the primitive church went direct 
to the hearts of the slave-class of Ro§£, f and their tolerant 
Gothic conquerors readily adopted its tlaiipry, the gain in 
practice being their acknowledgment of*the authority of the 
Christian clergy, the only clas^ representing the arts, sciences, 
literature, or even humanity, in the countries they conquered 
m Western Europe When the Saxons destroyed Christianity 
in Britain it remained in Ireland, and from thence Western 
Europe was almost re-civilised again, the Scots’ schools being 
founded even as far away as Southern Germany, being com- 
paratively frequent in France and the Rhineland Stajj^$. 
The history of how the Church became a caste of the vested 
interests, preaching doctrines to suit the rid* tod to bolster 
up the idea of temporal power, of how itfdribed sects within 
itself, and of how it degenerated when pfptect&il tty laws which 
made it parasitic ipjjrowth, does not affect directly the history^ 
of feudalism, that it afforded, refuge to ttte^^minal and the l 
poor, that it was the only source of help.t6 Ibe proletariat in 
times of, want and class oppression, ilt^'igbrdught land and* 
through that- ^iore jl^^^for good to itself fpm superstitious 
• 180, i8i./, ' ^ 
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and moribund laymen, \hat it gave an organised expression to 
the evils of slavery and s^Jpsuahty, that it gave rise to the 
genesis of intematocjjttahsm in language and art ion in the 
( rusades, all goes Tj show that even under imperfect forms ot 
organisation a mincmt^oiftlhe® who are good and earnest 
can use beyoncPdogpQ^^hd dj^thnc ni human service and 
love J te * >0 ^ 

Mud* as there vv^to bhim^in^Vlediaeval Christianity, it 
contained withm 1 1 s^f^|iy^nb ) gh elements for human pro- 
gress in oilier co^ptnes tln»e were special developments of 
feudalism 1 he independent legislative and administrative 
units ot (icnnany were strong enough to pi event llie develop- 
ment oi a true Empire for the* Emperor never^had a vital 
]u*'ietur».it to assist hirn against the nobility as m England , 

• * sticjtg e inperor would have developed into a despot, with 
power to r onvulse ®tarope to an extent worse than it was e\en 
then, 


The Moorish rn ision of Spam, by strengthening the vm >al 
bond between the ruling Dotlm caste and the ruled, allowed 
ol the retention of the village community lor a much longer 
imc than at i ranee ; but feudalism triumphed iinnlly after the 
Moor >vas toned back to his African home 

in Denmark, N orwaw ,rhd Sweden, as m Lowland Scotland, 
there was real!; only the mlmg caste and an unrepresented 
proletariat m the middle ages as regards the National Council, 
much as in Edward I s tune m Saxon England , power was 
usuaiL held, cither by the Crown or by the nobles, according 
as to which was the strongest upon the so-called National 
Council 

Up to nearly the end of the twelfth century the social form 
m Ireland was a loose tribal confederation founded on village 
communism and serfdom below that, the national feudal form 


# The first common to all Chril 

to here, bul the doctrinal disputations of 



are not referred 




had been destroyed by the D^^li inv^kon. After a time 
English feudalism was introdu(J|n^^aart o£ the land, bul 
the tribal organisation 1 i n parts ; ar 

equivalent state of affairs ^crurred^SpMBKime in Walei 
a|ter its conquest in 1283, but and king's 


a|ter its conquest in 1283, but, and king's 

officers were soon g|ipre|pQ§» 

The Caledonian Highlanders ^I^BBraLny centuries retainer 
the clan formation, kindred clans acknowledging usually om 
tribal chief , public spirit was never really quenched, owing t< 
the / amaraderu of the blood bond 


In the period of the thirteenth century we petceivc oui 
first national crisis; the autocracy of the crown is first limiter 
by the greater barons, supported by the rest of the nation 
then the new ruling aggregate is limited in power by tlu 
upper middle classes, with the remainder of the natiur 
behind them Feudal oppression and social misery rausei 
such disharmony m existence that the will was born ioi 
action, action was shown by the demand for manhoor 
functions and right, organised human evolution was the 
result. 
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v ' .rCHAPfER VII. ' 

BRITAIN. 

The town the outCQmdKytH^^SSHfe^lities and reason* of cailjf towns. 
The effect of thSr growth — trade necessitates peace even 

m a warlike $(^^uftnian towns in Bntam-rreason of 

some snrvivingjHSpaMHgb^jeaL Growth of the t*nsr» from the village 
—the town specialised distnt t. The homestead^ 

shne-court — piiblu o^^^^HBRirmation of various urban clashes, The 
Church and the g 1 o vv flffJMp tf w n s — the Church organisation — Church 
towns. The recognition -of^towns by %)* e analogous growth of 

human aggregations MLphvalolopicaJ growth in tissues, organs, and bodies. 
The growth and aociSls&tion of various aggregations in the town. The 
Staple Towns — their guilds and rulers, i'^e i town and the .State in the 
thirteenth ( entim — Parlinme^t — deny of tile, rural fteemen — the rebellions 
of the h sst r hind o< cjtip’eiiC Ucmy "fcyj-’a autocracy — giowih of com* 
meruahsrn — ihe TenaissanL^ — deta\ of feudalism and the Crown The 
irnddle-t Jass rule under \VilUam Ill.-rthe eighteenth century lcvolution m 
industry — the Trench Rtvohftion — the misei) of tht English people after 
the wars — <hdd davery and comindrc#*— Re iorm Act and Free Tiadc igita- 
tion The new States m 1868 and 18S4 

Still the tides oi fight ire booming, 

A id the barren blood is spilt j 
Still the b.mneis are uplooming, 

And the hinds ait* on the hilt, 

Rut the old world wives wiser, 
trunk behind the bulnd visor 
It d'suies ,it last the horror 
'•mi the guilt 

Yet tin yes are dim, nor wholly 
Op f, n to the golden giein., 

And the brute >.111 renders slowly 

To the godhead and the dre»rn; 
hrnm his c ge of bar md girder, 

Still at moments mid wilh murdrr. 

Leaps Ihe tigei, and his demon 
Rules supreme 

One more war with fre and famine 
Gathers — I can hear 10 crie 1 - , 

And the yeao of Might md Maimnon 
Perish iti a world’s demise 
When the stongtli of mm is sh atered, 

And the powtis of earth arc scattered, 

From bein\tth the ghastly ruin, * 

IVaie shall rise* - — Archibald lampman 

"T HE growth of the Commercial era is coincident with the 
growth of the tt>wn , the town itself Urboth cause and 
ffect of the dj^S||pr^ommerce , it is causal inasmuch as a 
ongested popiJ raWfr 4 fen not suppoit itself beyond a certain 

* * AC 
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effectual^ the need of a 
interchange of whatever w 
fulfil the need of 
m pound clan 
llage is almost 
cenlres, where 
of punishment 
t for t he little 
ncierit meeting 

a 

of ^ - tei V WO find 
tgyts mupieney it' 
in. embryonic 

we find m the tribal 
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. , 

idiy alone, 

coHUnofT ’’meeting place fof 
demanded by an advanojngtf 
a fixed residence for a tra< 
state ot society, that of Low 
self-supporting, and periodic 
clan feuds aic dropped or pu^ 
by all the others present, ifte 
commerce that is felt to be jequisi^ 
places our present fairs are the hne&I 
But, on the principle that id each 
the next h.gher social aggregate 
least, that each living aggregate loflliuns 
potentiality the elements of higher ior^ w 
state o£ Higher Barhan an that theJfceriodu uninhabited 
meeting pbcc lias developed into the fixed residentinl market 
town, m early society such localities always be mg either on 
the shore of the sea or on the banks of some river, for at 
that time the only means of communication and i tjnspou to 
any great extent were by waterway or shipping, with the 
exception of the camel traversed deserts of the East The 
demand for commerce springs m the tribal state from rhe 
luxuries and higher standard of living demanded by the 
dominant slaver-caste, the rulers of,* which now possess a 
slave-class proletariat Under the protection of great tribal 
chiefs a trading town would spring up, being fostered as a 
convenient and easy source of taxation , if this class however, 
became too oppressive, tin traders themselves would attempt 
to, and often succeed, in establishing an oligarchy at the 
expense of the timocracy of the ruling,, monarch 


Frpm such b 
centres of anti< 


1 m u 


innings would sj 


jigreat commercial 
as the cities Egypt, of Syria, 

and of Asia T^linor later times, dUKfjff necessity rather 
than to choi#^ht neighbouring ogoalps resorted to commercial 




rcial 


Rome, Corinth, Carthage, 

Greece and ProemciaS, in thUWIv 


lexandria. 
editerraftean and 



were offshoots of transplanted, as it were, 

almost itSf fulldgjto^f^MH^Hwy suitable sites, in positions 
however probSUB^^^^B Advantageous by some small 
local inter-tnbsd^^^^^^^^ almost certain that before the 
establishment ofsHHlR^ rule in Western Europe there 
existed no towns«™Kf»ad advaitsed beyond this latter state, 
that there wer <y^3H5Sfcen^es of population wheie the majonty 
depended on Roman Emperors, needing peaceable 

populations and j »ltkv i citizens as produceis and as tax- 
payers so as jjggrn their luxurious lives, and to meet 

the expenses of th* legions, fostered t^ade to every possible 
extent Their ejnpire- making roads allowed of inter-com- 
mumcatiori and traijj^ort. from Cades to Dacia, from Chester 
to Assyria , m all the seas, excepting the German ocean, no 
organised piracy could exist Inter- tribal wars and clan feuds 
wilhin the empire were ruthlessly crushed out, cities were 
emouiaged and colomae established wherever they seemed 
advantageous or requisite for trade Merchants could safely 
pass from land to land f with the advent of tiie Roman rule 
of Britain we know that Jew, Phoenician, and Greek, came 
to oui land to exploit our tin-mines and othei sources of wealth. 
Conscripts and slaves were stationed or sold into many foreign 
lands, the Latin tongue formed a lingua franca between all 
these various peoples. But all the wealth of Roman capitalism, 
being built up on chattel-slavery with an a^b^ratic ruling- 
caste, the Roman Senators being in no wise re^Sentative even 
of Rome, from whence they attempted to legible and admini- 


strate for the world, ( was doomed to decay/ for the greater 
its power the greaW, ^servility, the more wealth it produced 
the greater the of the domina|^iaWe|, Uuman 

life was as little swrcd to anciefit capitalism Ijs it is to many 
employers of the moderawage-slave, slaves iyas 
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dependcnfjkipon war or putdiy^'.-f^ 
Roirfe and its colonies^ 
it was, howevei, to the a d v ; HHHHfU 
much care of his slaves if t®|; f^; r : '/W 
Modern fart ones owners 
employ m« nt, the demand in" ^Jjj £l 
always fail short of the supiply «^By| 
it paid tiie ancient factory owners* 
iced then men, and it did not OccuJR- 
oi ( hdd laboui, for such work SepifSl 
{he value of the nr^ge^eratH)hJi!(B 
}n ese"t times it pays to possess a 0m 


line of the factories of 
R« hufibods of hands; 
Rirfkst t^h^jndeed 
eman d. 

j&fSWf ‘ this £ sp'ect of 
^^Beivihsation must 
||3M|on Ly of instances 
BpBxerwo& or up < ter - 
mHjttp emplov/ female 
kitew too well, 
Idave-workers in the 
population with only 


>f smngth f o witf 


a mlliocnt rrsjrvc' »f 'urength f o witfiftanSwa few years of 
high pressure labour; after becoming unfit for their special 
work stif h a class tends to tedua the rate of wages 

Of Uk Roman cities founded in Britain certain survived, 
stranded almost as isolated communities during the chaos 
succeeding the invasions of the Saxons and the Scots, 
exercising authority over but little more than their town-lands , 
Gildas men* ions twenty-eight as existing in the sixth trntury 
When we consider that such towns would oft cm possess the 


advantages of natural situation, of fortifications, of engines of 
w \rs, and often the advice nr even leadership of veteran con 
scripts or legionaries who had settled there, it is not surprising 
that some places could withstand the earlier barbarian forces 
of the invaders , more especially as far-seeing leaders, if a 
considerable amount of booty had already been acquired from 
less favoured localities, would foresee the advantage of offering 
honourable terms to a town that could not only prove a source 

m- 

of revenue, but a base lor operations or a place ol retreat in 
their own inter tribal wars. 


But for many centuries to come therejjtas no commerce as 
we understand the terms N6 towns wer$ fo gre&fc but that Jhe 
surrounding country was sufficient to supply them with food, no 

$ h ) 












residence and not relationship | 
* village community^ Trom ^ 
trend to'the town or to the vi 
’iMrea? 2 e. } to the smaller hu 
giving it this name to diffi 
right to houseland, and its 
land and out-bye pasturage 



foundation of the 
the ultimate 
tin jl tribal 

W, lage - 

hiymet, tlie 
;encies of arable 
,s*upon the owner- 


shi]-> of a tenement, and fqr a lonj^tinfe there is no absolute 
freehold in the possession of a house: o n p fed tv of tenure exists 
whilst observing t^c?s||frfiafy laws Village, for it can 
only be parted with by coiSIrit. of the #h£r householders well 
In the early stages of this society the communal holding 
of land, annual redivision of the a#le land, with the right to so 
much pasturage as < ontingeftt ^%the amount of that land De- 
pending upon now whether /he causes that result lm^ town or 
not spiing up, we find the village remaining as such and follow- 
ing its own evolution, or growing into a town. I11 the forma 
case the tendemy to individualism proceeds, the house becomes 
absolute freehold* but still with its arable land and pasturage , 
annual redistribution ultimately ceases, but the common tenure 
and enjoyment of the out-bye lands last longest Ihe next 
stage results in the dissolution of all relationship between house- 
land, arable land, and out-bye land, and absolute freehold in 
each , the commons, and duchy #astes, and other waste moor- 
land lands, aye the survivals of this old allodial or folcland of 
Saxon times, (the cottar hamlets of the conquered were of 
course existent as well). As individualism progressed and a man 
obtained possession of rrfpre property than his own family could ^ 
till, a landless class of men with cottage's within the village 
would arise , these would be chattel-slaves m the first instance, 
the landless ceorls m the nptt plasefe and the wage-labourers of 
later rural England Just IKn village contained com- 
pound families each with their own enclosure* so did the 
late r tribal villages contain often individual homestead units 
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Hal] am, s P ea ^^^#l 

find in mi^law^QQdS 
a more genuine EBp j 
(. ent domain of arable* 


rih^CjOthic Avasion, sayS as 
ifs- and farm buildings, sur- 
was called a court, or, as we 
g~-the toft, or homestead, oL» 
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a more genuine of these, with the adja 

cent domain of araolefSlHs ag M h w < )ods, had the name or a villa, 
or manse Several* manses composed a march, and several 
mauhes formed a district From these dements m 

the progress oi arose village s^| nd towns’' The 


German ra mse was the Saxon hf^jpheadWhc man h wan I he 
ullage, and the pagus tlS^ hundred As feudalism grew the 
villages would widen m area, for resistance 1o organised 
feudalism by fortifications $as j^o\ to }'< thong] t of As the 
cottages oLthe landless mei^sp&ng up betw« i n tfie homesteads, 
so an unemram lused and te< hnieally lree population arose, with 
no rights except to their home, we would at once in the village 
obtain two cLv ses, the allodial freeholders, who afterwaids be- 


came llit* superior villeins, and the labourers, the former being 
enfrandmeri m the hundred and county court, each hundred 
deputing to the latter five elected representative s In tins shne 
< ourt the thanes sit by vinue °f pioperty of superior extent and 
we dth, pres ded over first by die alderman, bitterly by the 
sheriff, the King's officer. In most villages a superior da.ss of 
villagers would spring up from various causes, from this class 
the office-holder* would almost invariably be c hosen In larger 
villages artisan^ <\ould form a rlas , of freeholders as well , out- 
side of the villages in later times w r ould he the tenements of the 
Socmen or yeomen possessing their own land, but not sufficient 
to attain to a thaneship , the presence of these was requisite for 
the formation of both bundled and county <■ ourt 

A village that evolved Wwn would $tart Jrom the 
two classes of landed enfranchise® men, and landless cottars 
As gradually through the settlement of a trading and oralis 
men class, the character of the incipient town altered from 
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Human 


an aggregate of houses dej)j 
existing through trading by 
craft manufactmes, the impor 
would lapse as common pr< 
farmer entranr hised by hi&ffi 
the ma ^tor-craftsman apd petty* 



husbandry to one 

fcunlfihg lands 
_ of , thefc allodial 
^fabourfers, we find 
janchised through 


thee tenements, with their dependentf^|i|^Dulation of journey- 
men, portejs, and labourets , although rfOba few of the former 
group would remain to till the surrounding lands for local 
sale Out of these burghers a superior class would soSn arise, 
as the town grew, to develop into the aldcr^n, who would then 
hold an analogous position in the town -council to the thanes 
jn shne-courl So close was the analogy that Alfred the Great 
confcned the title of thane on any merchant who had crossed 
the sea tlmce in lus own vessel m the pursuit of trade As 
the population begins to get unwieldy in size newei aggregates 
of men crystallise out, as it weie, into more suitable forms for 
mutual offence and defence, the craft-guilds of masters and men 
joined as one body begin to develop, and are analogous 
to the village unit, where there existed a superior class of free- 
holders of geburs or vdleitis and an inferior of cot set las or 
cottar*' , each craft representing, as it were, one such village. 
The traders, as distinct from the artisans, also joined together 
into then special brotherhood associations , suHh survive now 
as the hvery companies and guildvof London and elsewhere. 
Where local interests demanded a special unit of organisation 
the ward sprang up, taking an analogous position to the 
hundred , one special reason was sometimes that of race, th^ 
descendants of different tribes or nations being massed 
together The aldermen, chosen ongii^lly by the vote of the 
burghers, form the ruling clique , wherever strong enough 
elected a mayor as the municipal chief, otherwise^ they had 
to to the town-reeve appointed as their fieat| either by 

the king or their feudal lord The burghers unattached to any 



guild would 
as the freeh' 
shire-couf 
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the country yeomen Just 
titled to be present, at the 
as a corporate aggregate, 
so did the burg^^^^^B^ld^uien represent the town as a 
territorial corpo^j^^^BO|p^ame relationship to the kings 
court and nationaHR|Bi, being distinctly a negative 

rapacity * k ^ * 

Alongside of the aggregations represented by the feudal 
fee and the town there was also giadually developing out of 
the chaos of barbarian Europe a third organisation which 
threatened at one time to become absolutely supreme m the 
Western world, that was to 0 great extent both antagonistic 
to the ( rown and to the feudal nobility —the Christian Church 
is referred to Much as Christianity departed from the teach- 
ing of the primitive Church after it was adopted by Constantine 
as the State Church, thereby becoming the fashionable 
religion , much as it developed into Churchranity, with 
doctrines derived from the commandments of men who were 
striving to portraiture a Christ who had not condemned wealth 
and the power of riches, at the same time that they preached 
th( gospel of pence and goodwill, the message of a Christ who 
had taught the law of universal love as well as of obedience 
to authority duly mstnuted, it must ytl be recognised that 
for many centuries the only refuge and place of safety, the 
only organisation seeking amelioration lor the serf, the only 
class with enlightened sympathies, lap in the Christian Church 
with t||Ose whose humanity rose higher than the official forms 
of tl^r Church * In it lay the only real party of reform, of 
men Aggregated for progressence, not for private individual 
advancement, but for the sake of an ideal preached for the love 
of a Teacher tharbwhoin no msin ever proved to be greiiter 
ih love or compassidit; In its attitude of frying tl^p slave , 
of enfor&ng the dignity of marriage and of chastity, so 
* See page 154 
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demanding some natural rights £ ot^\vx>^pkind , of sheltering 
and feeding the poor, the wsgacfe r the persecuted f of 
enforcing peace upon certain \sTeek between the 

baronage , of sheltering the criminatigffiH^Tie could gain fair 
trial , of gn nig life-work m loving good of the 

human rare, tie* Chumum Church foraKliiy centuries was in 
hr, t ->emi so« 10 list ic \n chat actin', *n attitude, arid in ami 1 he 
lust of power in c vil hie, or lather, the mistake that spiritual 
hie can be shaped by command instead of by inclination and 
effort, led lo the ruling clique m that body establishing a 
despotism as grave as that of the Crown or of feudalism m its 
womt a spec ♦, with the inevitable sequence of revolt, since the 
Church then, equally with certain Piotestaut bodies now, 
contained no re-actmg laity, it died out m countries where 
there existed the requisite will, by the natural decay of para- 
siti >m Its strength lay at the period referred to in its attitude 
of comnnscidtion and demands of justice loi tlic poor, a policy 
kept to in later times to gain popular support against the 
Crown , lesser priesthood, being drawn from the ranks of 
the laitv, knew the peasantiy and were trusted by them then 
as much as are the Catholic priesthood of Ireland now by the 
labourers and peasantry of that land, of which land thdr order 
have ever proved themselves inalienable sons of the soil 

This Christian Church, organised from Rome as a centre, 
attempted to model itself on the form of the Roman Empire, 
with corresponding conditions and ideas, we, except we 
recognise the then spirit of the age, of submission and obedience 
being granted only to visible authority, do the Roman Church 
a great injustice if we imagine it could have organised on any 
other hues The Pope represented the Emperor, his legates; 
now Cardinals, were analogous to Kings, usually taking pre- 
cedence ot them , the bishops and Archbishops became nobles, 
pnmi inter pares , by virtue of office first, ana afterwards as 
feu -holders , the lesser clergy were known in England as the 
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mass Thanes; of clerks, the ostiaries, readers, 

exorcists, acoly^hffl ^^ fe^ace ifc y gj pd deacons, would corre- 
spond to* the erffe fli^S ed TOpPSe communal or individual 
freeholders th& fSarish is uncertain, but when 

we remember was Christianised by missionary 

enterprise, first from' ‘Rome, f and after the results of these 
teachers were swept away by missions from Ireland to a great 
extent, it is probable that the parochial district would represent 
as large an area as a missionary could work from the hamlet 
where he settled. Sdch a district would often correspond with 
Opje^of the Saxon hundreds, such areas being usually deter- 
m&d, as are the district councils now, by natural features: 
adjacent districts would form an ecclesiastical shire as a bishop’s 
nka or authority, a bishopnck 

But the analogy went still further Alongside the regular 
clergy with their rural organisation there developed the secular 
clerics of the monasteries, these aggregations being decidedly 
analogous to the towns As the latter were the centres of 
handicrafts and exchange of material products, so were the 
former the only centres for what we may call brain-crafts and 
the exchange of scholarship and learning , for some centuries 
they were the sole repositories of arts, sciences, or school- 
craft. Their domestic economy, in its responsibility merely 
to the Pope and not to the bishop of their diocese, again 
resembled the irresponsibility of the town to the shire-court 
and its council , and as in the town, so in the rise of monarchism 
we find the spirit of progressence present It is noteworthy, 
too, that the first definite 'monastic order, that of the Bene- 
dictines, arose in the fifth century immediately after the chaos 
of the downfall of Rome. ^J| further analogy still exists The 
brotherhoods of ’ th^ preaching Friars developed, somewhat 
equivalent to the? City guilds, with their international ramifi- 
cations; and stranger still, the military orders of clerical 
knights grew up with the object of preserving or of enforcing 
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Christianity in heathen or Moh am medan lands, just as the 
cities later on eVolvcd tra^^'H^H^^ies' *£o open up. distant 
lands tOrjpommerce and ‘ 

^LJnd^r the protection oflife i||Mfeteries, and within the 
sheltering area of individual sprang up church- 

towns, content in return for thei ^ ^ol^^ro^ to, render them 
feudal dues, just as castle-towns tinder the shelter 

of some noble abode, the certaipy of feudal taxation 
being preferred to the probability of armed jobbery and 
extortion 

The real history of the town as a vital national aggregate 
commences with the time when the newer cities, as distinct 
from those that survived from the Roman Empire, obtained 
the privilege to build regular fortifications, this period com- 
menced with the ninth century m Lombardy and Friesland, 
and somewhat later in Germany, the Netherlands, and France 
Where we read of charters granted, as to Magdeburg m AD. 
940, “To build and fortify their cities and to exercise municipal 
law therein,” we may take it that very often this was merely 
the confirmation under statute-law of rights formerly exercised 
by custom, or in defiance of some feudal chief Almost all 
towns appear to have been at one time fiefs to some king or 
feudal lord , and the number recorded as acknowledging some 
bishop or church dignitary as their lawful superior about that, 
period, the time of the formation of more settled government, 
would show that the protecting influence afforded by the 
Church had allowed of special growth and social development 
Many towns, as soon as they were wealthy enough, purchased 
for an annual fee the rights of their feuds! chief, in which 
case the fief vested in the munidSidity, ^thereby enormously r 
strengthening in such cases the pdjpfe of the alderman class ; 
after this, as towns, they were only liable to special taxation 
for national purposes. 1 *, , 

At this period, about the commencement of the eleventh 

' 1 
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century , almost the soleicte&hjyhe generality of towns appears 
to have been that of m<^JB|B^^|ement through their own 
special power alon^ it : idea of mutual alliance 

yet to be evolved arid to this time m England, 

owing to the and other influences of the 

Conquest, the gf^Hteibf’^tutual co-operation between cities 
was impeded for generations to come The initial stage 
was that of the formaticm of concrete aggregates and^ grades 
within the town itself, intra-organisation had to precede fhter- 
organisation, completion of internal structural growth had to 
precede inter-organic functional activity. 

Human aggregations appear to formulate themselves on 
lines strictly analogous to physiological growth-* To take a 
simple group of human units first : different groups of human 
beings have precisely the same evolutionary history as has 
the premier simple aggregate. As a human being awakes 
from the mental apathy and mechanical existence engendered 
by the slave-blood, physical or moral, he re-establishes lost 
relationships with other men, and the ruling passion is that 
of personal aggrandisement if he meets with unhealthy moral 
re-action, or it is pure selfishness at the best. Such is the 
condition of all races suddenly freed from slavery ; then 
surroundings are devoid of healthy re-action, their minds are 
mechanical and unaccustomed to take any initiative , in this 
state they remain for two or three generations Thi^ is essentially 
a puenle state of existence , what gratifies or pleases the senses 
is best The corresponding physiological states are those of 
the development of any single protoplasmic cell in the very 
earliest embryonic states of the ectoblast, mesoblast, and 
endoblast, when the whc^life history of any cell consists 
in personal development!^^ reproduction ; ‘&uch sums up the 
life history of the mental or moral slave. If l*thp>? re-actions or 
actions of outsid^il§nettcts imperfect, the tissues afterwards 

' 1 vVi /' * * J * * / 
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developing from such a cell rQguyd^gcdrne cancerous m course of 
time, subjecting the wh their aggrandisement 
The early stages of the of a tissue to an organ, or 

of an organ to a body; The next 

condition in the development ^iWiMP§P 1S that it slowly 
dawns upon individuals, as tljie exp^B^ of||4der action and 
re-action takes place, that greater*?? average security, and 
consequently happiness, is to be gdtjm^ r %y‘ mutual alli- 
ance and co-ordinated action m obtaining whatever is 
judged requisite for personal use, that for the average 
man it is advantageous to forego some possible advan 
tage for pipbable gain, the chance of much wealth for 
the certainty of some This is the stage of political mutu- 
ality, of socialisation of power, the object is ^tfongly indi- 
vidualistic, the means socialistic * This is the adolescent stage ; 
if such a group and a puerile aggregate live together this one 
naturally, on account of its moral slave-blood, takes the lead and 
enslaves the other. The recognition of this idea causes the 
formation of all vested interests, and of all organised opposition 
to them ; it fs responsible for the dominant and ruling slaver- 
castes and all their sub-divisions, itTs responsible for all oppo- 
sition shown to them by the slave-caste, the most recent and 
marked example in our immediate past history being that of 
Trade'- Unionism Physiologically it corresponds to the period 

in embryonic development .when adjacent cells stamped with 
the same original impress arrange themselves into tissue forma- 
tion with mutual relationship t5 each other, and fo the develop- 
ing vascular intercellular channels through which their relation- 
ships with the outer world are established. When tissued m 
an organ, or organs in a body, eJ%«:into similar relationships* 
through the circulatory channels to their equivalent 

state. * It is constantly said the cffiOTs a born Socialist , this 
view j^^ ; stated v of tSS^puerile stage may appear to militate 

L jf ' 

* Chapter XII., Table XIV 
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against it If child meant infant m the first few months of its 
existence, such would mere infant is merely 

in an animal state of life, phy sical sense indeed 

open to take every ;* other proof of a 

human possessing a essence wcrr required, 

I would say tha|v^^ t^Mj^nq in the shining forth of an other- 
vvorldhness in an^mfanfe love and features when not marred 
through heredity bj|s sin or passion, or by the disharmomcal 
effects of nun-made oppression But the child, physically, 
morally, and mentally healthy, believes in mutual association, in 
mutual assistance, and in mutual enjoyment 

The next stage of a healthily developing aggregate is when 
the idea davwis that mutuality can be extended, from social 
agreement as to how the necessities and luxuries of life can 
be individually gained with the greatest certainty, to mutual 
agreement as to the utilisation of such wealth, to socialisation in 
use and enjoyment 1 Ins idea needs not only a virile mind, 
but a humane one too , but if the re-actions opposed to a virile 
cla»s are imperfect and unhealthy, as they must be if less 
educated or weaker classes exist, we find socialisation foi use 
only applied, and that unequally, to the ruling virile class itself, 
and not benefiting the others below it 1 his was, the case 
with the feudal organisation, it is the c use with all the 
vested interests composing rncxlem capitalism , while they seek 
economical freedom foi themselves they deny it to all those 
they can exclude from their “ society” 

The healthy stage of this state of development, with the 
object of mutual use and enjoyment of wealth through econo- 
mical freedom, corresponds to the time in embryonic growth 
when relationships are^^^&hed through a functionally active 
nervous system whicll^ffi^Pif different lelWp any one tissue 
mutually co-ordmatmg^Kpeir functional purpose and for their 
fuller life-work. When different tissues m^an oigan 
manner co-ordinate, and organs act hkewisein a body, we have 
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thenTornplcU^jitedisation estaljjfehed Growth to maturity 
has yet to t.i 4 p^jil |b^|palised nation will be only 
really commencing 10 some termination 

as different to its to the infant, when it 

takes on the fully social forin' i ®SiK^^mn jt ocrar y. 

The town, being an aggregate of iH|ous human aggregates, 
developed on lines correspond ihg to those a]?ove f and this did 
not take place until chattel- slavery was go far advanced towards 
its toi ruination that this special cias$ <#wQi$cers were of little 
account as a means oi retardation to Society. After the mcom- 
plt tc sovjahsation t>f the various groups within the town, as 
referred to just recently, we find that the dominant class of the 
burghers, especially the aldermen, recognise the importance of 
advancing the principle of mutuality For many centuries each 
town fought against feudalism or the Crown, as the cose might 
be, for its individual advantage, apart from other cities, this 
stage lasted m England until tie* middle of the fourteenth 
century The policy of the Crown for some time had now been 
to encourage foreign merchants, the chief of whom were the 
traders ot ' r German Steel-Yard, to settle m Britain, special 
pin ileges being granted them This organisation was formed 
originally in the towns oi the Hanseatic League, this power 
(for these trading cities were stronger m their combination 
than many a dukedom) was evidence of thepe towns having 
entered upon the sc cond stage of growth These staple-towns, 
so called from the staple trade of wools and hides being the 
principal source of wealth, were established by 27 Edward TIL, 
c 24 and were Newcastle-011 Tyne, York, Lincoln, Norwich, 
Westminster, Canterbury, Chichester, Winchester, Exetetf*/ 
Bristol, Caermai^Sn, Dublin, J^Mfeord, Cork, Drogheda/ 
It will be noted Inat most of thesaHK are important centres 
of trade evciY now, apd that they wPrc then all upon the sea- 
shore, upon wat|d^^pr close thereto The" attitude of 
government In th#|^^|^^i^merce was merely that it was 
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worth encouraging a 5 a convenij 
passing of this Act mar ^yto^H 
mcnt of mutual relati^S^^S 
object was in every caa ^^y yi# 
was brought about by 


4 ‘ . 

avenue The 


t xtfjjffc W^ e establish- 
j^ftain towns , the 
this mutuality 
forces, not by the towns 


themselves ; it had ^iot yet occurred to English towns to apply 
between themselves the same principle as within themselves, 
that of mutual- ai^al^miation of their several aggregates 
Some f ime before, this the^gmlds of Berwick had enacted 
“that where lpany bodies are found side by side m one 
place they may become one, and have one wlII, and in 
the dealings of one with another have a strong and iiearty 
love ” 


During the fhntecnth century the individualistic power 
and the material wealth of the towns had grown to such an 
extent that almost all the larger ones had purchased “ the farm 
of the borough/’ or the right to collective ownership of the 
town lands , “ for the most part the liberties of our towns were 
bought in this way, by sheer hard bargaining ” (Green). The 
way he lelers to as follows “ The lord of l lie! own, whether 
he Were king, baron, or abbot, w'as commonly thriftless or poor, 
and the capture of a noble, or the campaign of a sovereign, 
or the budding of some new minster by a prior, brought as 
appeal to the thrifty burghers, who were ready to fill again 
their master’s treasury at the price of the strip of parchment 
which gave them freedom of trade, of justice, and of govern - 
ment” It was just the definiteness ot the recently introduced 
written or King's law that allowed of this social advance. 
However much statutag|^aw may ha^Jbeen perverted by 
quibbling and distcut^^Wcsted inter cflpias, there can be 
no doubt that the esta^^gpftt of statute-book law, as distmd 
from customary traditional enactme ri^i^ vas an enormous 
advance, and an indispensable ai MB Hk,, evolution in an 
age when might was right, anyone outside 
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youi owti bkriS ' yj t valueless and of no 

act oimffct ‘SHBH^jp^PRf^^Gonimercc was shown in 
1284 by the they could register 

then debts, and' k cover by* distant on the debtor's goods J 
and by the urpiisonment of his person 

During the early pait of this eentuty there had been 
drwsion and struggle within the towns themselves, between 
the “ great ci folk,” «)r the oligarchy of the wealthier burghers 
who were * A die ch sf endants of the original landed men, 
and tht “ 1 ,er leak/' 01 the artisans of the osii 1 -guilds, who 
were m^mf 1 anehised ir> the nunmipal council Specialisation <T 
labovi ] ao now bi en evolving within the oldei merchant guilds 
fo f murv generations, the latter acting more and niun us 
trading * ompames alone, the uallsmen, owing to tie' w r v 
small capital then requisite for independent labour, becoming 
the nunuhuinn, themselves The custom of bnngmg 
maternal tap w.a inquired to be manufactured to an artisan 
for him to m mpulate was then n \ogue, lienee he needed 
no inpild to purrha material, the result wa-, a slate ol 
conuw a ivc independence, grunted the need of ins laboui for 
i)u ( lr # journeymen n uld not m time become inaster-crailsmen 
As 1 in s( urnens had to contribute to the standing expenses 
h the towns, clnefest of which were the upkeep of the forti- 
ufutions, and the annual contribution, to tin towns stated 
tribute or rent to the Crown or Us superior, as also to anv 
spev iui aid, they naturally demanded some share m the govern- 
ment of their town when they reached in growth to the genus 
adolescent, and became somewhat equal in mentality to the 
dominant clique To obtain sonjpprote^pn the “ lesser folk ” 
joined together in secret “ ” or peace-clubs, and 

m England the Kings accepted jOTse organisations as the 
natural aggregates fpllowing aft'e^^^aRiak-up of the blood- 
bond Idie bond q| ^ftety in tf^^MHSeca me a community 
of fotm of labour, Jjie courttry the bond was formed 
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worse with the prolet arlfif dgfjK^ towns the same ' 
I fate as their brethren 14a the country, an erw^fc'’ reduced to all 
but serfdom, the Crown there not needing, or rather, despising 
their support against an individualistic instead of a combined 
nobility as i&England. Here we find as bitter a feeling and 
as bloody suppressions of armed risings of the “ commune/’ 
a.s they were called, against the “prudhommes” or ruling 
burghers, as ever was the case between a feudal caste and the 
insurgent serfs Nose-slitting, scourging, and banishment, did 
not prevent these early communes from ultimately triumphing, 
any more than will penal laws, the boycott, and a reptile press, 
prevent the establishment of a national commune either in 
Germander elsewhere. 

The Vesult or this vital activity in the- towns decided 
the success of Simon de Montfort’s struggle against 
(lie autocracy of his king, the peasantry and town i. vies 


that met to support him at Lewes in 1204 were neither 
Norman nor Saxon, but a combined proletariat That 
the patriot leader was ultimately killed m battle, faith- 
ful to his task to the last, did not mean that his conceptions 
and deeds were futile; like many another reformer he 
suffered death for his daring, but thefo^ps df,ht|pan progres- 
sence justified Ins ideas in that thosp^jjffib conquered him 
legitimised Ins acts, and that human evolution has created 
sequences to his principles of immortal rdpo^l 

The very one radical reform of a}!' the summoning of two 
knights elected m thejAteity court, ifef burghers from 

ever) town that y»as issued to,' had to be enforced 

before long under penalty by .his conqueror, Edward I ; this 
king finding their attei^j^||^^Ssi^ute^ f necessary for suc- 
cessful government hadmat been recog 

msed at all as worthy of lepresefctahoii jn the^Nataonal Council 

" V \ f 
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y the town 
1 communes 
hosen from 
3 In re court , 

d since lb*-* 

majority therein now were yeonftn or allodialists, they were 
forced m their actions to specially rwi^Vent.^bcm as well 
their own 01 der 0 

Simon de Montfort's parliament of ^265 nojj^prudurerj 

fully until 1295 , its duties were then ty grant supplies, and 
assist m legislation and government , at mis period also Parha - 
merit became the ultimate court of appeal when Pp of 
Petit joiio sat m the great hall of the Pald< 0 &t Westminster 
In this parliament ot 1295 all orders except the landless men 
m t lie ( omit r \ and the labourers in the towns were represented 
and to it also re summoned represent itnes from tlm fliurct 
as v dl Fci Innately lor human evolution the Church, jealous 
of its demand ha supreme power and privileges, isolated it sell „ 
it refuse d 10 vu supplies except in its own assemblies and ec » 
vocations, and (Lamed tin * right of legislating for itself and 
that its members were not subject to nvjl law Without the 
presence <>f a special ordm from the Church there was a natural 
division within parliament, for at dns time all members vd 



together ,^on the one side there was the greater nobility, now 
terribly diminished by|war and to; future of estates, on the 
c»iher si^e acre the nevidy -enfranchised knights and burghers 
But Sffete aft an s sue li thaNall were ppposed to autocracy 
on the part oi the Cro\to^that the grea^^fpons as landowners 
coulc^pot do witijbcdjjfc t^psupport y ^^p iiircaic hy , and the 
lattei could not do Without, the hel^^^pptraders It a fresh 
order lia d^ pw been dnly for its own per- 

il 'ement*J;.a:idSj^^^ ver sides best suited it, the 
co-mxlgfalfetf ' , ^P8^lpifranchiaed classes would 
have been ruincisl 




sonal aggnwii 

cohesion and 



annlbilation of :l •'" - •■• 

diahsts By this statute the Shenfls’ Court ultimately jost its 
old power, for to tl^Jch%his of the shire, or rather, to cetUin 
of them now, fell 14 of enforcing its enact me ids At fust 

they werd^known X Conservators, afterwards, as Justices of 
the Peace;^ As^iarliarnent gained power and statutes were 
passed favourable XoMand grabbing, such laws were read by the 
justices in thought that best suited their own order, the 
bourgeoisie, thinking such injustice no atfau o{ metis ( A\oko 
m the sixteetlth century to find themselves strup\hng almost 
alone against the Crown, ieudalism having almost destroyed 
itself during the Wars of the Roses Fins v rv snuggle, 
though, had allowed of the tow i n iu,n o ewT-mcredsmg 
demands foi independence, and they then perJn ted themvh vs 
m the stage ol individual freedom This same oppiewvi mlc 
of the Crown made them now, through the Commons, join 
together to obtain political freedom and greater privileges , an 
attempt to obtain tins had first been made m so bv the 


Commons of Kent m their famous Complaint under Cade Of 
tins Mr Green says u With the H^ptjpnnpl a^rmind for 
the repeal of the Statute of I u burn eta theiorogrammt of the 
( ominous was not now social, but political ” ^ 

To understand this agitation we must ^^back u/tiie pre- 
vious century, to t hft ffiriod of universal idjj|CTTnnd disquietude 
subsequent on of onttSangii.ige by the servile 

classes , to the tipa^^^^^isolut r-/fpj»lid&£ of tht*i§|||?nant 
castes ; to the felt by tfie prole- 

tariat as one, all q^fi'^qj^^bfeHts in its inJptoce being 
for ever finished, class do^M^^^aa^tec^gn 1 ■alt as the true 
cause , to the time ortioij^^’ Aatii >n requisite 
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tarism but was a cotfSBTOiaj^omp^t, an indi 
unknown now arose. ^m 0 * <pAt 

The customary law oljjjavebkmd, wH^faaf/ al! allodial land 
became divided ampttgst all sons, as d?d absolute freehold and 
any land free from irulit&ry service, together with an increasing 
population, soon caused .competition for land, and naturally 
when a baroi or several icus he lq| oft the domain 

land of several, IF^thjs means again a ebs^ ol land users 
others than serfs arose* : the total domain land was about one- 
fourth of the whole land other chan Allodial * 

AH the reuses favoijlteg a solidarity of spirit and bleeding 
discontent, added to thi$ i/omrig Uehng of mdependeiu r led 
»m to tin out-break of the Feasants* W;w m 1381 ; this was 
no mad optbur^but the ammbung eii c ct/m two or three 
genera' ions of agitation a determination to effect freedom 
Matters had b en brought to 1 iran-) before, or rather, hastened 
to one, hv the ravages * { t{ie Bb, k Death in 1348 , ibis tumble 
opnlemi , starting amongst the lowly vitalised and undeiled 
peasantry and leaser folk ol the Continent, found suitable 
111a tern I to work upon m England as Well " Of the three or 
four million- who then (omud die population ot hngland, 
more than one half were away m its repealed visitations " 

' In many distnctl^ijdustry a^iscd, and *f$||hority was 
almost in abeyance. Fo*- the first «&ej4S^kjuidlevi min and 
the coHar found his labour courted, no man, 

and cattle and $heep must be looked WStVjsU*' naturally 

the labourer topic advantage to demandAhat $Jlmrd to his 
employers to banjos C^SctjSfcionate wag^'j^(l%pLny A landless 
1 ~ ’ ~’holcfef to* j fe the va^ncie^iqlln manorial 


man became » 
roll, for no labour a 

This state of affairs wai 
vested-interests) that laws wi 
and made their mfracti 
i 4 of 


id meant no revenue, 
to the Nation (of the 
l p asse( j|^rhirh fixed 

\ misdemeanour , by statute the 
^culUvatrd|iH|M^? 



Evolution, ^ i ’ ”, 

ll^fering classes wre gtebaj^ a^id fixed to his 

pari^by lav^i«feprer rera&he^ s ^l An organised 
attempt w|s Aidr^o establish* absclpp' serfdom again, and 
the lawyer st|wardte of the manor found id^ieir servility and 
dishonesty many'an informality in manumissions and exemp- 
tions. The Only Court of Appeal open to the man thus legally 
^ re-enslaved was the manorial eburt, ^Juj^fctbemg this afore” 
'* said lawyer. In the towns the saime’ |®ression was applied 
to the lower craftsmen A blaze revblt spread in 1381 
throughout the eastern, hqi3te,4OT$ j$pthem counties; the 
insurgents, under Tyler, ^aardied intOTLondon and obtained 
from the king letters of freedom and a general amnesty Tyler 
was killed during a conference by opponents who only 
emended the chivalr&us safe-conduct*p> Iheir own class, 

and the nobilitywlH vested-interests; loyal only when it suited 
them, refused to sancti&nlfae general pardon. The insurrec- 
tion was quenched in bloo^P&s must always be the case whilst 
'-a section of the proletariat are so ignorant and debased as J to 
butcher their brethren at a slaver-caste’s command So strong 
Was the older communal feeling, evidenced to these peasant 
‘ insurgent^ by village communities >vhich must then have been 
scattered throughout the land — -M^bomipe mentions several 
recentll^fials^&^t i^j^bject^thlt'evolt was the establish- 
ment of al 
commenting 
spirit of 
gospel of 
of te,bou%fit^ f „ 
s orga^lati^koFsod: 

•"ephqueted — as this nat ional 
to tnunicipal or districi 
* The squirearchy 
occasion suited, had always 
vj#eina and crafts 



ing socialistic communes. Green, 
Ploughman,” says .concerning the 
“ospel of equality , i^feecked by the 


"the general, 
foj 


le mentality 
;m,“ the national 
"the slavtt^c^ste 
i when opposed 
odfe 

also the Church when 
accepted the help of the 
own or greater nobles ; 
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the knights, the bourgeoisie, jjd^the regular clergy, all united 


against the proletariat denianuing freed^j|fy*as they themselves 
had done. The labotilers and smattet townsmen were crushed 
for many a generation to come. * 

In 1450 Kent again arose in arms, but now “yeomen and 
tradesmen formed the bulk of the insurgents,” their “ Com- 
plaint ” caUed “ loi^administrative apd economical relorms, for 
a change of ministry* a more careful c\pt nditure of the royal 
revenue, and, as have seen, for the catenation H freedom 
of election, which ^|.peen broken ill up in by the interference 
both of the CrownaBI the greaf landowners ” (Green) The 
petition was granted, as had been tlxggt of the Peasants evenly 
years before, also general pardon, ;c usual, wnu nobit pro- 
mises wiiere pjfcoht is concerned, the '{wmplaint * \\os laid 
aside, and Cade, the insurgent leader, killed by an outrag xi 
aristocracy a 

The Wars of the Roses decoyed feudalism, landlordism 
remained m its place , the squirearchy, which had gamed much 
in wealth whilst the nobles became impoverished, drifted apart 
from tin trader- and joined as landlords with the baronage. 
By themseheo the fraders were helpless . the Church was 
suffering from par* r ^atrophy, succumbing also to the Pro- 
testant spirit of the jfc jlr Hasses, of whom the Lollards were 
the spokesmen and the agitators^f Endfi j^ e of allodial land 
had proceeded now for some time under laws passed by a 
landlord parliament, and such lan|f had bedp chiefly devoted 
to pasturage owiga rigu thc continent^ 4 |^fenl' for wool, and 
also because fdf^ock-keepujg than 

for tillage ,Ser ( d fegHised again m the form of 

tier could throw his villeins and 
^ ot sustenance by utilising 
itali^MjLiveries disenfranchised 
erffiants and master traders 
chie% The Commons existed 


attachment to the Lu 
cottars out of empl 
thei^ land likewise, 
the lesser aaftsmqn, an 
again formed municipal 
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only in name owing to the “ disfranchising statute ” of 1430, 
whereby all copyholders, ieasehpider^laijd all but a few of the 
allodiahstk left, were deprived of then* vote; and the Crown 
under Edward IV was freed from the n$$id of even appealing 
to it foi supplies owing to the weafflb poutfed into the royal 
treasury through confiscations of the estates of the conquered 
side Annies were disbanded ; the soldiefy who ( ould find no 
employment, and laudless men without work, for this and the 
other causes just named, roved t|jj|aigh the country in 
armed bands, the only amelioration jtfflpkcir condition was 
afforded by L'hu^i through relief Worn the monasteries 
In Edward ' V \s timc&lhe Crown towered supreme above tins 
individu; hstic anarchism, ajMj*reacbed its highest point in the 
reign of Henry VIII a terriblt^pilcK of destitution 


had the people now come through begg^ Ap^ed of means oi 
livelihood it being a crime tjjjen as noSHb steal when hungry 
tiroagh being denied the riral'do labour, that in the reign of 
this august Defender of the Faith there were hanged or be- 
headed over "1400 persons, in one y e«..r alone 300 vveie 
saenh ed thus to justice for the sinfuflmtoe of having asked 
for alius 

In Henry VIII 's reign, freedmwus we know it was 
extinct “ Personal |iberE r is almostj^ -anguished by a foi - 
imdable spy - s y stferti ta' W KjLt the constant practice of arbitrary 
imprisonment f^^&raded by tt^ prodigal use of bills 

of attainder, by the wi$fe ex^a^iortfiSBfme judigjjpl power of 
the Royal Coufei^i^'the sei * 

of juries” (G ref ft). r S 4 Wfe$ual 
commit an act, might even 
of sentiment or opinion quite i 
Star-Chamber could pass , 
such action illegal. So^lpp^ 
respectability and its writers th 
denying the supremacy o£ Ron 
t 



the coercion 
At a might 
on to a matter 
g law, and the 
fact declaring 
biassed English 
t of tins monarch 
[ dpne out of |>ersonal 
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' pique (the confiscation o&tfae monasteries being due to persona! 
cupidity and seif-seeking), th$t*a 8 his tyranny and blood- 
guiltiness has beet*i$ecently cloaked ovex ; fox |h e Established 
Church id conde^h^ig him, its supreme head, would have 
denied the infallibility of 'its bishops, his interiors in rank F or 
this one art they Have belauded tfaitytftighty agglomeration of 
vanity, wickedness and selfishness, who after he had thrown 
off the allegiance of Rome c ent men and women to the stake 
without pity or remjgMpHfcer ause they differed in opinion from 
his own lmmaculaljjlpr: they condemn a weak* minded woman 
acting as she thought right, who, althoi|jgh Queen, had no real 
friends to advise her, or intellectual power to support her. In 
actual blood guiltiness and iiqpdgh callousness Hcmy was 
actively waked, Mary a mere pag j pp instrument 

I( was con 1 widest meaning of the word that 

prevented the autonra^m the Tudors leading up to either per- 
manent tyianny, or rather, prlljffiged tyranny, 01 to absolute 
anan hie revolution? Partly acting as a cause, partly as an 
effect of inevitable Jifeg^n progressence m perceptivity and 
sensibility, commeffflPKid scattered during this penod its 
manners and expk?rel#into unknown regions, into the Indian 
seas by the Cape, tcrllhe West Indies, to South America, to 
Labrador, and to the West Africgg swa^^i^s New regions 
in science, in philosophy, in s P ec ^lp 4 investigated , 

Grecian lore and Rqggagp wisdom Alps/’ and even 

inedurval t corrupBons schoolmen.” 
As commerce did Henry VIII and his 

children foster 0%Peven ue , the more it prospered 

the more did ever spreading through 

the art of mMilp^tasses. Not that there 

was anything so&a»(^^feir attitude, they did not desire 
political freedom so enjoy it together with equality 
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of opportunity, they wanted it^for purjeljP iil&ividuahstic ends 
as much as do their present successo^ Mwe "Wlug and Liberal 
organisations of* to-day * ' ( . / , v 

The general chaos during Henry ViflMpifeigia. was added 
to by the dissolution of the monasteries an^fphe confiscation of 
Chuich property, an act which was acceptable both to the 
generality of the trading classes, and to the pockets of the 
king liiHiscli At die same time such policy was most disastrous 
to the vagrants ami mendicants, theu^j^iy real source of relief 
was destroyed Their position becaiSfe^h© bad that in 1562 
legislation enacted that overseers of the poor should provide 
two lists of paupers in (fieir districts, one of indigent and dis- 
abled poor,^one of criminous mendicants and ne’er- do-vt eels 
Each class was to be treatecljjifferently and on its men is , such 
a division in this century has oeen qmM|>eyond the c »>m option 
of our Guardians ol the Poor-rates Iff a 60 1 theto was passed 
u the well-known Act which m#ured and filially established tins 
system ” of pauper administration and lasted until this century 
These reforms, and growing prochjAdty in manufactures, 
the abolition of f oreigners'fesour ovei^MPtransport trade, and 
a higher cultivation of land! absorbed ascertain amount of the 


surplus labour, and by the bcginf^ngt of "the 17th century 
England was be ^ puiig soficiew^^ to^merge from out of her 
former anarchaic tne sa|ae time the memory' of 

former miseries inflicted Brv their class, and the 

example of divinl^ght rule martyrdom, 


had entered like^^n into the^M 
and, when tjjtc moment drrivedyjj 
support rule by an irresponsible 
middle orders with whom they Mg 
were not long m d ^ci d 


* Liberalism cannot object to this Hal 
economic freedom, the owning of the s0t 
for use, not profit 



qng proletariat, 
hei they should 
tque, or by the 
■ common, they 
|ts ends in 1640 


laity it is opposed to 
and then utilisation 
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md its enactments ^re sanctioned by Charles I , although 
two years before his servile lawyers had declared “ Acts of 
Parliament to take away the king’s royal power in defence 
of Ins kingdont^MpIftid, they are void Acts of Parliament to 
bind the king command the subjects, their (persons, and 
goods, and I say their money too, for no Acts of Parliament 
make any difference.” Chailes I considered his kingly pro- 
mise void, that it had been gained under virtual duress, an 
argument the tincnfrMriiscd people might now well plead 
against all past ariti-StRal legislation Tie* king bw*>ke his 
promise^ and his subjects, to the incredulous amaze rq^nt 
all foreigners, Lrok-' up the idea of ditKne right by proving that 
kings possessed necks During this struggle a people's parly 
had iornied from the ^pomaury and traders, with 

Socialistic ulea^jpuented from the time of the Peasants' Wui , 
to crush th> national element Cromwell, a ting for the middle 
classes, m 1653 made the right to a vote to be piopei ty, real 
or personal, of the value ot two hundred pounds 

The great politic aj&e^ult of the devolution was that whilst 
absolute monarchisn^pspite attempts at regeneiation 

down to Ceorge Ill’s tune!* together with militarism, 
was for ever annihilated, the upper middle classes gained 
political freedom at lastksh^^lg it ^th the squirearchy * Abso- 
lute middle-class rule Jgi|fan me. although the 

lower middle classes #£re still u jjp fca netj^p; as yet they were 
not strong emaygh aStJb^fesj^|^economi rally t xploit laboui, 
they had as " with tho^nt receivers 

From t he’ ll S I ni^r^e i6tb to the middle of the 17th 
century a ste industry went on organised 

handicrafts tourney man worked together, 

others finding began to be replaced by 

* Since lliiv oe t wat Mias occurred , the international 

financiers have expl'9 BBdpi^ 3pKrafked gnevam.es of certain Musses m the 
Transvaal, Militarism its head again, m a yellow press, refusal 

for invesUgationb, and the threat of amaeription 
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factory labour, Where the worktr has no object beyond earning 
wages alone , house industries hegAn to disappear ; the yeomen 
were steadily repjfeced By middlemen farmers , and the 
labourers were steadily deprived of common tod waste lands. 
Division in laboUffeprogressed, ^pdustries Became ipore and 
more specialised, new markets abroad became opened up 



y amongst 
ery of the 


at first 

ed witltf 
", >*»’ ~ 

their masters. 


On 

the whole the condition of labour was decidedly better 150 
years ago than for some time b£fo$e, from the time of the 14th 
century The tendency was for jtoroduction tp become 
socialised, exc ha r^ g- and emoym&nt of wealth was subject to 
the ^ apn r c and wnTof the surplus-value taker. 

Hut during this century spread of jj 
the French middle classed tod the 
workers, had led up to thejmrciortal Fr< 
conducted with justice and with imp; 
the treatment the slave class had recev 
Tins movement was analogous m France to the English Revo- 
lution of the 17th century, the termination to it was different 
In England, as just stated, the workm^j^^ses after supporting 
the middle-orders, made All ^ttempt political power. 

Crbmwell crushed thi* movement almost without bloodshed, 
there were too many of the workers^thendn the genus puerile , 
and too few in the genus 
of great gravity ’ ’ w 

On the other ifend, the Wi\r or 
elapsed since then in France bad $ 
ality of especially the Parisian 
for a time revolted against the 
newly enfranchised bourgeois^?? 
trending in that direction * 
merely a fraction of the amount 


ler this fresh insurgency 

y 

enerations that had 
the intellectu- 
succcssfully 
iwer by the 
^fitiund events 
resulted was 
xacted from 


* I he bloodshed of the Reign of Terror wi 
hopes of the working classes when they 
masters, feudalism for commercialism. ** 



Of the disappointed 
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Against this iniquity 0f3flmqmt1.es, the employment of babes 
from three years old, and upwa^ls for,, profit, a thing never 
known of i%the old dfettel-slavli* ages, the Christian Churches 
of the lknd did not protest; they y/er&*either too ignorant — 
a fact which did Act militate against their claim to lead the 
workers, nor neve^^ts — or they busy in preaching 

a Gospel of personal salvation to^W^^Si^ho could not do 
wrong, such as was never preached m jffldilee or Judaea. 

In Christian England rhild-job6^^^nged the country 
securing chjidreji as so-called apprentici*B:bm five years and 
upwards; they purchased children them again to 

factoiy lords. " Said one witness befo^J|^oyah Commission * 
“ The cotton was sometimes red witn ^feo^y g.g , of children 
of five and six years old. “ Almost ^^S^Hpild was, more or 
less injured ” by machinery “ At twp^raBp the majority '-f 
those who aie alive are ci* her mai meWSl ' halfwitted, and 
afraid to leave the mill ” An Art m 1802 lessened work hour*> 
for cluldren to only seventy two hours a week , less than half 
of that is as much as the fully-developed frames of the aristo- 
cratical staffs of G overrun* nt offices can stand m these days 
The record of Lord Shaftesbury's fight for the children was 
one constant attempt bv the Liberal Government to frustrate 
his efforts for their emancipation ; the Liberal Secretar) of 
Stale in 1842 prevented the sale of the official report on the 
employment of cluldren in mines and collieries, and tried alto- 
gether to hold it back, four years old and upwards 

they worked m the mines often irordfet^l^ to fourteen hours 
at a stretch. The Bishops of y^Wtel Hi^l^ siiinent as usual 
voted almost invariably to suppqif^^K^" vested interest, 
that of capitalism ; they supported the worshipped, of the’God 
Mammon, not those who worshipped the Divinity that exists 
in every child < * 

Thrower middle classes had felt the^ardstups of the War- 
time only i^httle^less than the workers! t|^: supported the 
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enfranchised commercialfsts of the wealthier grades who now 
were workmgjff^r complete econ&tojffcl freedom, these latter 
understanding ti^to mean the power to administer the wealth 
of the whole land h^ieficen^ alone twing to the 

system of rotten borb^ij^ncr the virtual*. disenfranchisement 
of the indiisUi^centrg^iSBPigh disproptsy uo nal ^presentation, 

gained prlRfenily supreme in 
lasses, as a wholes became cut ran- 

' m 1832, and alter several venrs of 

v i; ' 

m abolishing the Ttadp ( T nion of 
&use of Lords owing to their supremacy 
jlity such an organisation ; it was a 
t, the other name for wage earned 
i the whole energy of Britain has been 
Middle classes, to the tremendous extent 
Iptu ¥ 

They Support of the workers again afforded the middle 
class victory m 1832, they formulated then demands in the 
six points of Chartists, all of which aimed at political freedom 
alone The commerciahsts and capitalists, afraid of the 
growing intellect uakfor of the slaves lass, unable now to pit 
them one against thc&other in mortal fight except in Ireland, 
drew the red hiring of the Com Lf^gue across their path, 
with the enticing cry of cheap bread They are now beginning 
to awake to the fact that cheap biead is useless except there 
be work wherewith it can be earned, and that they owe as 
little to capitalists as to the landowners, as the former have 
repaid themselves jj^fed^edfokl for their exertions fifty 


the landed 5 $ 
Pari iament T 
chised by theb 
agitation they 
the landlords, fo: 
in Parliament 
combination to ke< 
by no labour, 
exploited by the: 
shown in tfa# nm 



years ago,. 



en for the trefnendous impetus to 1 


.industry ^^ed by the development of railroads in the middle 
this -&e cpnstanii|aiscoveri|s of gold, aijd by 

/ihife demandsi^^P^ mitterial, goods, and manufactures, which 
made to a few years ago the of, the 
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ie final success 
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world, the condition of certain, 
not have reaped much, if jgx 
of the middle-class 

The workers enured on 
that of political fre<#ibm, w] 
as a national 
enfranchisement wBPe a 1 1st 
long their action Was thorough! 
the ( 'an in of wo rk erst ouyfed e their 
1 11 creasing educattfK^ imperfect 
higher social life of the average 
lectTiality, tlie chi ipncss of reading 
mterconimunication possible throuj 
system, and the railroads, leading up tW 
ing solidarity ol feeling at home bet 
class, but also between all advanced proletar 
caused the last impulse towards political ana e< onomical 
freedom that started 111 England iri the early eighties The 
further enfranchisement in 1884 was the commencement of 
political freedom for the ordinary worker Manhood suffrage 
cannot be fat distant now, when thai ^ jL, g amed sex-slavery 
will be abolished by the vote J$lmg upon women 

as well , then we are rea^y to use our po^^to order that the 
industry of Hntairi shall be with the object of all workers being 
benefited alike, and that there shaifbe no toleration for idleis 
when fit or capable for laboyj. 

Production is now highly socialised in every class of 
industry, exchange is a matter of mutual arrangement, the 
transport services could be socialised at" any time, the land is 
as ready as ever to burst o'ut^^esh , wealth if oitly 
sufficient labour and^mcntsM|yvere it; we only 
wait now for Industry to ^all manifest ’ 

itself in th ^iunctions necessary for tb form the 

Stale ofp^l-Pwnocracy. [ 
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day domestic facts and relationships of ng^ional life and the 
laws learnt therefrom, must* h* made tqAtfther the idea that 
no sh ite of society is possible Oxcfipt that]J| animalistic cpinpe- 
titimf, of persistent sUwghng andjytggjpg to obtain profit, 
t e , some of the pimluW of others’ labour without any ex- 
penditure, or but little, of labou»foj|e by those acquiring such 
wealth Just as the pioneers of dgprn science had to meet 
the cues of — ■“ It is against religion*' “ it is contrary to the 
Bible,” " it will destroy the " these men are mad,” or 

“ they are self-seekers,” so do|jiese aupomoiphic economists, or 
the huckster hireling editor^, cry out against social economy * 
‘‘It i= irreligious,” “it is unoxfch odox, h destroy society,” 

its supporters are puerile, m^ang, Ij®jy2 'blatant, intensted 
agitators ’ We have disestablished the stake of priestcraft 
and the block of courts of justice Where men differ in sentiment 
and opinion from the majority , but supporters of churches 
and < hapels are not above discharging Socialist employes for 


acting as they think best for theit class, with often slow 
starvation in fronrtor themselves anc bthp r families, and 
hereditary Emperors ^Germany imprisSrfsubJects for making 
rem.irkfc which be distcspectful 

(For the above reasont Sl|^ ^^l y fe^^c lit was sentenced 

Social econ ^R ys therMls and phenomena 

of every-day socjfli'iire, vvi|ht#‘t any presupposition that society 
will never be lable to eifcisa without the vitfj divisions of 
dominant aiidtsekvile, rich and 'poor, empipye|^pid employed, 
the won’t-works of the surplus - vjfe e tafip-/^m;the no-works 
of the sujplus-value 
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fat profit, or for mere exi^tKx, b^fenjNhe cabse of national 
illth. They belf&ve in' tlie^«npe#U\m spirit being- a neces- 
sary factor in iH&hau sofie^^fvit that competition for 

profit /s entirely aa*" .*apk>niial and-c|isf?ase<j marine la' 10 1 of 
what otherwise wi^M bfe a healthy lefetion^hip between unit 
and unit, gioup arl^^iup $The huckster an&fciu lmg minor 
economists* write and l|»eak%s if thjs symptdm of a diseased 
mentality were its oply po^ihk and sole form ^But compe- 
tition hjr profit or for w'agw'rs m a symptom , a cause 
is found r or Hjn ellgfe monopol|tpver the nie^nsV pioviding 
'he ncs essdies of M, aaddhis %aui Impends on thoit ability 
and desire to shlfTTV a^sfiare <$ labour, or to altogether 
live idle and for pleasure Hire Therejfrre, acting on the 
principle — remove ttuHBus«*'of natittbal illth, wt «ay that the 
rational tiealmciit is »®Wm<!l^WOUKh politic aj pbwer, the 
will of the majority being heieby iriam<*|ecl, the ability of 
any group oi pefsons or class to live vtpf|pt labour at other 
people c 
of the Pnvsr 
liom iromal 


vita) force. The ideas and theories 

. t 
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The very foundattQtjjf nfecjj^ science if that of anatomy, 
of the study* grossly Jpuera^feily, el every portion of 
the human frame in "health ^SfP|B»se. Physiology and 
pathology relate respectively To the rimctioiis of these parts 
in health and disease Analogous i^gtonships as exist 
between unit and upit, exist l&MMft group, as far 

as present knowledge allots (i ^e. ,^TI he foundations of 
social science will then lie in aaa^feing society in health 

and disease, both^s units and as To understand 

our own nation or country as it were, : 

dissect it in health and TO Wfe y its functional 

manifestations, * 

The population pf thdPBatA IslePWfthe year 1901 was 
41,605,178, without counting so!di^feB^ men » etc., abroad, 
at the previous Censu^Lt constituted as 

follows*' 1 For the sake df comparisoPme figures for 1841 are 
given as well as the last Censui^^^, 

,%gland and Wales . ^ 

Scotland . ... vv| aBT* ■ y Jtt 4>47*>957 

Inlaid J:.;.:.!?. % 4,456,546 

United Kmog|| 4MS4,57* 

Isle of Man M&jp WkS 54,75“ 

Channel Isles #« 76,065 95,»4i 

Services’ wmmm ' ' Merchant seamen 
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disproportion in after Iif ^fea ng djfg to the greater danger; 
incurred in masculin&/ ( ^k'^^Qns9|pd, on the whole, the 
greater anxiety ■ T 

The excess of nnHgpifffir immigration is estimated at 
70,00$ at this Census, a market! change from the 601,3,88 of 
the previous dAde^^Wttiiih the mter-censal period four 
agricultural Welsh isourmSi^bad decreased in population, and 
so had Oxford, llerefordsfee, Westmoreland, and Rutland- 
shire, in England;'' All these counties also depend almost 
totally on agricifttm^exfept for the’war, Cornwall would 
probably have decfwked'as formerly.'* In Cornwall the mining 
industry is ciiished^pj^ royalties, and the fruit and fishing 
industries by the preferential fhilroad rates granted to 

In England and jfchifcfac number^living in urban to rural 
districts are as 77 to^fin 1901 At'" that time the following 
division of the population could also Un made ; — 

4^36,063 
20.518,205 

25.°J4.268 

7,^71,807 
, 32,526,075 


London (adminibtptiye county) 
Urban Districts, except London 


Total ur 




Total — England and Wales 

Greater London, or Registration London and the outer 
ring* numbered m total 6,580,616, an increase in the ten years 
of 168 pex cent 

The total populatMt^BBBSBtl dist 
but the rate of increase 
with 1 5,2 in the urlb$& 
become urban 

Ireland .had r w 

an increase of 12.0 1 



not decreased,- 
| cent., compared 
rural districts ha# 


•Scotland, of 


t cent , as against , ? 
j, of 1 li m 
& an 
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increase of 9. 1 in the Channel Istat. 
of population in the 
is interesting to note that 
laral system and unham,pere<^^i|jl 
had increased at the same tim^Nn 
acreage available per head is t\ * I 
these islands. v 

Of the total population of the emit 
ing percentages resided in each ^|MN| 


England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 


S T 


Ireland’s total dewsw^ 
^ has been 248,304.' It 
iLIsles, T(|th their freer 
ffito fSplish markets, 
HfflltioriT although the 
WU^ in Ireland as in 


d Kingdom the follow- 
in 1841 and in 1891 : — 
^ 4 184I 1891. 

)S •, 59-5 78.4 

9.8 io.8 

30.7 10.8 


There were foundjgtp 1891 to be 233,008 foreigners, an 
increase of 336 P er ^Mfe ceruul f m Of these 

95*053 were found in UbSAC afteTO^fctmg those who were 
British subjects , th^p^fertiort of women to men was about 
2 % 3 As regards the occupations of this population we 
find as follows in 1891 : — 

^ /T^bl e IL — Population Occupation. 

(F rom “ Fabian 

AgnBRal 2,349- 6 ^^^/^^W 5 2,522,8a* 

Commercial r, 616,065 * 47 i 7 p 5 1,663,86c 

Domestic ' 188,365 2,170,260 2,358,625 

Professional 812,242 43®>45* 1,251,69/ 


Total. 

9,025,158 

2,522,828 

1,663,86c 

2,358,625 

1,251,69/ 


'Unoccupied, under 2 
, Unoccupied, over ^j 


: *? . > 

(Compiled from Rt 
B Wales, 6—7,058 ; Sc< 5 ) 


If we make allow; 
it to. thirty-nine 


ktms,2ii,go4 16, $22,16; 

* ” I2 ’ 9 5 9 ’s 4 ’ 

■PlCkiStu for England ant 
PW relami C~%78o). 

” ,', ( r V 

gqiawiSt of population uj 
^ite;a'^ernn#ectiot 
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of these figures we will fi: 
following It is us q| i 
evety two personsMbelJB 
age, of 

Of the four ahove'^^^Lii 
will have the UVo 
theta Of the twc*|gjlk 
and both un marriecL^n 
of the r e two ire usualfagij 
ox qualifying to becqwp 
labour not for hire, asij H 
as unoccupied in Tdllf ' 
are counted as workers. 

It is also ne< essaxy tc 
gate from the profe Afr*a 


round numbers as tfie tables 
Mpg b data to consider* that for 
there are four above that 
fifteen and twenty-two 
Wl ^ ^ a marned couple, and 
dne of Writer sex, dependent upon 
fifteen one will be of either sex, 
nPe persons go to tfie family group, 
| W 9 rker$, 0 in Wide sense of the term,/ 
Kch, those employed m domestic J 
Nkughtqr, sister, mother, are counted 
No II In tlxose following <liey 


It is also necessary to revest table and to rele- 

gate from the profesi^hal class £l||jpnht 1 L m who really are 
manual workers in labour, or wh|^« receiving as reward for 
labour eiiht r wages or pay equiv^i|lieret% Refereg|A,to 
the " Census ot England and Wales; 1891* Vol IVJMKII 
show that whole classes must almost be relegated irttlus 
manner, as “Army and Navy,” "Police,” and £Manne%” 
Again, in « M ^*^^ 4 essio ^ t " Sc ho,abtlc ^JlB^pre 
and Showmen/^|b^|HEal^| large proportion are^J^^Bgry- 
dav purposes, coiisidefro^fne working-class ^^^l^RlMWpay 
being on that scale ' ™ 

In round figures, we may say that we find as follows m 
the suc< eedmg tables — - 


TABirllLj 

Population .yjfJH 
Acreage -W^jl 
Currency (including £ 

National Debt 




Britain in 1896. 

4 * 39,000,000 

; v-/4 77.ooo.oorf 

£130.000,000 } 

VC ~ - iM MiA 1 


£660,000,000 JS 

£iA$Q t ooQ f boo * 


National Income 
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National jtVeaJth -£12,000,000,000 

' * /* ' or 

The nati^nsil wealth-owned b^^^lo^|SDiddle 

• ^nd working classes is ‘ ; Mn* * s£r 80,000,000 

The imount a saved ” by the . '. •* ^200,000,000 

In the years i S61 to 1884 g$od years and 

fifteen bad years, with but Utt^HpRHiiuefit in ratio of 
goudTto bad sinjc^ Yet we find 1891 to 1896, the 

national wealth hits increased (for the idler class almost entirely) 
by from £ 11 ,000,000, 000 to £ 12,000,000,000. In 1865 tlje 
amount was estimated at ^6,114,00^,000. And yearly tins 
ever-increasing pnnu^J has to struggle against an ever- 
increasing dead weight* of interest)? rent and profit, this being 
the surplus-value tax that industry rap* to pay idleness for 
being allowed to labour^iAjgdiice wealth, without which labour 


being allowed to laboimf^ 
the idle could not exil^M 

ITdftlbec ' ’ 

I ne omes #4 

Middle claso*— i-Taxed 
Middle class — Untaxed . 
Manual labour , . . 


ME PER CLASS.* 


Million £'& 
510 


J^ttrned income go to the middle 

classes* Par t of it is also legitimately used for purposes 
of pension, but until the State allows of the manual worker 
being pensioned we must consider this portion unfairly acquired 
Much of the so-called earne d ^mi^ l|-class income of those 
classes |a^pd to inc on ie-ta^^^^|;^^^ily earned through 
sinecure posts, family inflv^^^^^^^^^ v ability, the result 
"of the opportunity of, ^ >atJ d ^ i s 

Really surplus-value incoiM^ ^ W raMj rol put down the amount 
of the total of such i noome ;t^HS^E6oOiQQO, or nearly half of 
the grand total jjjL-\S 


AmfWsc IWfflPlfttc to 1891. 



Under 5ocial-Denn 
family income of £ i & 
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we estimate titbit tfatf average 
could easily be doubled.* 

1 1 tr \ 

ge Incomes* 

^ 4* r 

£150 is here adhered ttf. 

A family jwr annum. 

* ^350 

A 80 

£4° * 

Unemployed- these receive charity, ami the advice of men like a 


The o, 

Class. 

Member of the I 
Country gentleman 
Taxed middle class 
Uptaxed middle class 
Organ ised labour 
Unorganised labour 
Pauper 



former Mayor oljEi 
u Ah for the un£$jp 

To obtain tlms^ figures foi 
to as neces'.ai y F > Fable II Imv 


►i, who said ip tin aftex-dinner speech v* 
let th&a go to the devil,” 

alterations referred 
de with these results, 
e totals of the classes 
arAadrladtotj 


Also, for tlie purposed of these. 

- — agricultural, f ommeicial, ana 
the middle -( la*.?, air then ex* 

'•VW .... t , 

mercial,” the rest are entered as manual labbur. Domestic 
means those employed in " domestic officer or servants ” of the 
Census, plus ; ,ocx y )(J ° ‘ ^^^^sively m Hou *^, k 
other than for hire 
Table VI 

Professional (middle-class) 






ilatiun by Occupy 



Commercial (middle class) 
Manual woikers 
Domestic worker* 

Idlers — 

Rich ■ . 

Unemployed 
Paupers, over 65 


Children, under 15 
Total 



‘‘ ' 


* See page 353, clause 


750.000 

1.780.000 

11.850.000 

9.500.000 

1,100,000 

500.000 

320.000 

25.800.000 
*13,200,000 

39,ooo,ooQ. * 

v, , 4^ 
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The rich are those li virion int 
children Of icjler parentage oj 
ceiitage of women whose h 
theiip husbands being well-1 
half-milhon unemployed is 
oruf, land they constitute a perm! 
idleness. I|| tlgt last Census the 1 * 

responsible :> fornfr ba ulked an exact enquiry into pauperdom 
- by, causing paupers under sixty together with all " out of 
employs" to be returned as at their former occupations , those 
phUfidrs outside of the rate-supported" institutions were grimly 
fbtumed as 11 retired from busm 


t or rent, together with 
a certain per- 
actically nil, 
irkers. The 
best of times 
^of compulsory 
ssibpalist officials 



Table Vll. — Classed 
Professionals (middle-d$^ r 
Comipercjals (nuddle-cla§$) 
Manual workers 
Domestic servants 
L 



jfMBERS. 


r $r 

Unemployed 

Paupers 


t % i,* 


•# 


mar 




1. 600.000 

4.700.000 
25,000,000 

2.706.000 

1.500.000 
1,500,000 
1 , 000,000 


39,000,000 

11s table children und 8 r!l|K^q are rc-absorbed into 
their fatfaeft* class, wives and daughters over fifteen, except 
those of weIl-to*d|^|todIe-class men, are also likewise re- 
absorbed The pwl^^onal class is apparently inc reased by 
too little, but the explanation is that^^fhp 750,000 no less 
than -bne-third are M like manner 

the domestic class looks top^^^^Slrih it now are only the 
domestic servants for mtr children of the male 

domestics. The ck^ss bf ^ ^^g^ Brkers at first sight also 
looks small, but a ceftam-propii^SKf its adolescents are found 
in lower middle elass^ c omacffercials, and almost all the women 
^(domestic abstracted from it 'to the rich Of 
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the last table are add qdjfeb e dependent members of the pos- 
sesstonal class pai^rs are the number roughly to 

be found in one day, and are only 

one-third of the paupers and pauper fringe, 

CompeUtien^ ^ agitates unemployed, wcjn'fc 

Table Special* Annual ^cdMEh 

Duke of Westminster a ’.*... fzoa 000 

Well-to-do Plutocrat /,bo,o«i$f. 

These gentlemen, indispensable lot the support of the State (of -Class- 
“ splend .d S pa?pers -J|j^ *¥^ abour a{ T* object to be termed 

Mr. Speaker ^5,000 per annum. 

Not being able to savTlIljW^^is spoken of as a deserving pensioner ; 
the labourer, employed onlf lr tit. a week at .intervals, is thriftless when he 
cannot save enough to kefcohim out of the #nrWhou3<\ 

A Club Idler . ... . . ^500 1 year. 

iThis is an “ impossible mcnaR''” to be%krried upon, yet one-fourth ntumr 
men have to try and rear f undies on less than ^50 a year. //* 

A Trade-uruon Set retary, u a battening agitator ” . ^150 a yfetr. 

Miner, “a spendthuft creature’' . 

Rural labourer, “ a diso^ ||^ed being ’ . ... j£^ q 

Soldier, u a pers&tent ... ... £%&}> l \ ' 

Pauper, “a drug to the < 

Table IX^Monopoly and Income. 

.iflk. Average per family, 

Uas>s - 4 m annually. 

500 Peers . £40,000 

180,000 Landl^^^^. *U .£1,200 

6,000,000 ^88 

In this table the al^ppl w supposed to be five ; in 
tins more than one is lluaily Ja^age-^rner or a worker for 
salary or hire. H * 

Parliament consists of 670 Commons^ sWmtled , 
of fact they are almost all middle-class jjfcil and tota|^l^ > |e|:;: , 

^ 1 4i b Jk 
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understanding, where not o*t oi 
folk The Lords, an integral 
580 on an average 

TXble X. — Branch: 



, with the common 
ment, vary to about 


Repn mentation 

If i man tv 1 man 
If 200 men by 1 man 
It 1,^00 men by 1 man 
It 400,000 men by 1 man 

For all practical purposes 500 pegfs ouj oj 
remainder having kindred intei ests, 
we add together the peers, lan< 
and other members interested^ la 
obtain at least 900 members ol 
The other figures are obtamej 
Commons as entitled to call mSto||lves labour men The 
moral is that )ust in ratio to monopolist power over land, and 
through that over capital, so in the reward for labour Where 
one man represents one man, he not only does no labour that is 
socially necessary, but receives, for c|aing nothing, the highest 
conventional honours in the land * * 

The mdirec t Parliamentary pa^ of the classes is the surplus- 
value they managed# extract from soqally necessary labour, 
namely, yet when Socialists propose that 

imperial and local^pp^m should pay members and election 



T|kTION. 

Average income 

* annually 

^40,000 

£lj200 

£ 5 00 
£&& 

.House of 580, the 
< themselves* If 
^ the Commons, 
swell as capital, we 
interested m land 
1 S members of the , 


i 


expenses to the amount 
only peaceable way of establishing a 
coveting this for laboi^ the w^kiiij^ 
by the interested posSessidi 
taxation l M 

The Trade Utuohs subscribe annually over £2,000,000 to 
protect themselves aa^gam per individual a precarious average . 


above £ 3 » 0 QO annum, as the 

' end of re- 

at once confronted 
of—' " It will increase 


This is a fact ©wing to their veto and non-elective character. 
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of th^t, amoimf 
action \vould t jfy destroy! 
selves four tfiies that 
anxiety, worry; 

The total am* 
cally in poor-law relief 


i^yet they do not see that one- 
* independent parliamentary 
*iss State, secure to them- 
^ ‘ ever} one without competitive ^ 

[Shortened life.* 

t Great Britain and Irelandwchni- 


i fn ■ * Jar ending Lady Day, 1900, was 

returned roughly^ $ 13 Joopoo , in reality this is spent in such 
a manner as to wilfully frighten as many as possible into stayinfif 

nnt li-M 1 . * 


out and ending*; 
deserving pqpfy 
Of about two; 

“The tot 

including endowm 
X per cent of the 
be added, is expende 



chronic starvation, in degrading 
:ing an officialdom to the extent 
ne year out of the former total, 
arities of the United Kingdom, 
its to £1 0,040, ocx), or little over 
►tag total , £2, 040,000 of this, it may 
HKWe societies alone.” (Mulhall, 


Dictionary of StatistiSj^/ p. 112) (Quoted from Fabian 

Tract No. V) The foregoing total referred to is the 

IsbSa*. 1 et . ■» * 


£920, ooo, 000 taken anril 


- by “fhe legal proprietors of the 

three natural monopolies of land, capital, and ability.” 

Add to this amount an equal sum for private chanty, also 
the cost of poor relief, part #f Which is taken m direct taxation 
From labour itself, and we find that a sum of over £$o,OQOfioo 
is obtained This e&tt/be considered^j^ ^ r th^deductioh of a 

above, aS|^H^BH|feWarv the surplus- 
pt^sursJ^l^jmium by the surplus- 
J #r peaceful continuation of their 


certain amount 
ralue makers 
ralue takers 
£/Oo>ooojm> 

England would mean 
:xtra voluntary subsci 
clerics despair of acqum 



t ! 6isestal 
her «em 


, ~ * ?Ws »ote is written six years after the abc 
fwfijfWpt U now shown by the recent judicial dec 
fee seized for actions done by individual 

a 1 W / > rn , 


it to the ChurcHof 
^ , Bid have to reuse in ' 

. "Wcr £3,000,000 a year, a sum her 
m. that .contingency , and well they 

v ft r Y 1 . 


f - The' fear of labour - 
on by which T r^tte-sn^*!? 
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may m these days of human evojlj 
the principle — n6 subscriptiotrj 
absolutely wasteful amusemfcf 
£25,000,000 in “ sport/’ the grea 
by heft members The foiled 
article in Pearson's Ala^a^iine^mfL 

' , 4 *r^ 

v ;H^3ng. spectators’ ^expenses 

'Hunting % . 

Shooting, deducting v ah it- of game killed 
Angling, deducting value of fish 
Coursing ! 


E*pt they consented to 
consol And yet in 
Ipend annually over 
f this being subscribed 
taken from an 
fr. J. Mason : 

818.000 

9,04 1 ,coo 
2,775, uoo 
j, 5 00,000 

400.000 



i;% 4 5- 5 34 ,°o° 

For the sake of iho middle- class iust necessary 
to mention tint when we alth pays labour for wealth’s own 
amusement ahnv\ such labour,^ <oeially wasted * 

In our various publu ^M^Nlions we^fmd the following 
people at any one lime, mariy of them victims of competitive 
civilisation, man} 1 there her anse they have never had the oppor- 
tunity to be olbctvyist than they are (These are the figures 
of the 1891 ( ensus) 

Workhomse>, w.fch infirmaries and schools 
^ ^ i2n rate supported 

Prisons 

Ctti t died ref orina toi iesl h uol s 



If to this nuruter we add 830;) 
pauper* lecemup^hef at an 
of our population supported by otb 
about 3 1 ,000 blind m our midst, 



* 35>596 

36 #i 37 

$ 4,733 

49,300 

22,851 

*32,866 


age of out -'door 
a 3 per cent • 
-We have also 



Over 50,000 indoor paupeft^f^^pftdrto, over 30,000 being 

- ^ * For example : While there are people needing food, clothing, he 
houae*, holidays, and firing, the labour energy given to piease a few M 
to society ; it should be spent on common needs. 
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7»7o7/5Mi°spiais, and 4114 m lu 
ui publffitl insti tutions (Registrar- 1 
PP* 2 > 7 ^> The percen 

deaths; in 1888 it rose to 22.2; j 
2 3 * 9 * 

It is worth notice that $ lari 
their old age to resort to 
efforts at thrifty provision for , 
out of 175,852 inmates of 
and another third women) no fewer tki 
of benefit societies. In 4,593 cases.,-? 
usually from insolvency (House of 
366 and 130 — B) Considering tl 

inmates are children, it is probable t„ 
adults will be dnven into these refua 
in the case of the “ manual-labour c L 
larger. And the number of persons^ 
out-door relief is not included in this " 
mean number of out-door paupers 
C — 7,180, p. 266), and the$j| 
was 20 3 per 1,000, it may j 
died while in receipt of out! 
sufficient. 

Dr. Playfair says that 18 



„ or altogeth^l A 
Report, 1892, Crfi 
was 20*7. of * 

^*24*2, and in *892 it yfta' 

*of those compelled in 
made ineffectual, 
years. In 1890-gfi, 
r third being children, 
14,808 have been members 
fV|bciety had broken up, 
“''"JKeturn, 1891, Nos. 

few of the 
k three London 
w he^proportion 
"course be still 
|\w;hile in receipt of 
6m As m 1892-3 the 
Metropolis was 47,472, 
in London in 1892 
St at least 950 persons 
Pen from its being in- 
children of the upper 


. , ' ' w wuuuren or tne upper 

f T k 3 P f u ent < * tho * e '&£ e Wto**™* class, and ss per cent, 
of those of f-hA U/orlr rMAn . 41 *. If ' " . ^ V 


of those of the wor 
(quoted at p. 133 
Who, however, thi 

, 0 ener^ 4 ’' R< 

build in 
alone, _ 

Scotland 

The Board of 
t the year 1 

2,915 injury®, by accid 
1 ih 1 21 r^er lively, 


| "before they' reach five years of age 
“"T 0# Statistics," by Mr. Mulhall, 
‘^h an estimate.”)* 

accidents in 1892 (Registrar- 
193-7 ).' 945 losing tfaeit, 

Iworkmg machinery, 

y falls from sedpteg,- etc., 4 

figure* fw Enrismdl. -attd Wdefe 
i accents k 

*'* , ,* > , ‘iV, 

^ ■ ' ' * \U 

idents ” duri&k^'- 
* r<a ^led, * An# : ‘ r 
«95 «**•• 

W» — 
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, At P r «ent the average gge at death among the dobHittt.trentrv 
and professional classes in England and Wales was 55 y-^- 

zrsS: ^z&si*** * «* *»**&* 


'7^ uaas ^ WDem It only amounted toW'mm 
such that only 8 dnldr^J^l m the first year of hfe out of 100 

■ Jk _ l.. . j _ ,y& Ik, « 


Kept 

a 


bom, as many as 30 pe; 
c hildren of theipoor i " J 
real causes of e 
and poor with rosipe^^ 
that at the bottom of 4toci< 
requisites of heoJth vintffe 
C. R. Drysdaie, H ~~ 

P • *3°)- 

From Fabian T„r 

Jjfcf 

Knowing a$ 
land, we might 
know well from a 
state of affairs is re 
reader would wish to 
views of the editors a; 
to be special pleaded 

the purchase of Tahiti 

boc-ks and reports for social reformers 
Fortunately we know that our dw; 
nge to support at once a populafi 
Social-Democracy, when agricultujtfe 
for the use of all instead of for rent' 
the way must appear 

* The address of the Kata* 


umbed-ar'th.at age among the 
, ?lof 0 u r targe cities. The only 
•ence In the position of the rich 
itUMps of existence lay in the fact 
'ages were so low tliat food and other 
lined witn too great difficult y ” (Dr. 
idustnal Remuneration Conference,” 

iph, “ Some Victims of the Struggle." 

(do the intensity of la misere in our 
Ipless cud hopeless, if we did not 
( study of social economy that this 
further information, if any 
Sllions from othei than the 
:rs of possessionaltsm bound 
iploycr ,, let me retommend 
29, with it;, hst of over tco 

jtu .tot* J J 


1 . _ H ' . 


l<as sufficient acre 



,006,000 un 

. iiy 

would fpffist 
'etn the will, 





. CHAPTER 
OBSERVATIONS ON 

Capitalism - > ummeree — [lo-utioS 1 * Oi 
c<i pita) — we tb b, dcfimfiro, 
moriiti*-*' — «lciif' ol A" 

Property pt j -lOnal capital 
valrn , Sm |'li s-v due in UnrbafcisS! 
divisions of capital in Pritaui-^slfetii 
omntn ’ Need of cntical examin 
during la ,t half -mum v /*" uiscs of 
turn- — growth. of Continental capit 
scnuis Growth of pr^f< ssional 
freedom v m l»v i a pit ah sm since th| 

* uqdus-value takers c ih tijiiilly Jv 
so nihsalio i of capital — at how^K*ttiil 
Louis Plane on com nn t iali«pa 
ism in i 8 q 6 Want in Hi 



k ‘ din guihi Thieves of huroftfj jd 
are the CapjL 1‘stsWlut is 
labour oUi< r -, instead of 
and ud'gious t irors arise on 
idler lt’tvmg Imn only cn 
all the Jest of ihe pn ^ 
toy* with which he 



TALISM. 


Land per se not 
of all wealth — contv 
: prime commodity, 
lavery and surplus- 
njihsm. Piesent-day 
it will flee the 
ffi| . of wag' 1 ". Kent 
\jtital,„ during that 
railroads and se i 
Economic al 
•Sfctid Co n sc iv alive 
ur The increasing 
(l Saving ” of capital 
and Morris on capital- 


all deadly war m P, 
by percentages or the 
, . All M^ciai evib 

labourer bv the seller; the 
. ... . ad evert that miserably), and taking 

jjiis Work to spend m his own luxury, or m the 
111 hi* idleness.” — Rusktn. 



►f production are two • 
opnate natural objects,” 



apit.:5 

where 
ations 

.exist at ||p 


js 

of wealth nor co Mm 
voice in the affwjfi 

w the worl . 


-/• S. U\IL 


d as that state of society 
es control all commercial 
lotie, whole the servile classes 
^tieithe^'bwning the sources 
i» with merely a nominal 
it. In thiijorm of society 
" pr u the State"' 
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portion <^f an orglipjacl. 


being in reality an incJisfiaSabte portion <^f an orgii^ek 
aggregation marks the incipient || the StdffRKfSflifcM 
Democracy. 1 ' <v “ \, k \ \ JT V - 

Although land? Wjits. <sf virgiq, state .ishpt Capital,/ 
but is the source kh^^(^|bnpossible to distin* 

guish betweea^hd^i^o&ij^li^i o^, ,the landowning and 
capitalist cla9sdN£ 4fee^iOO« r vaBtele* for in any well populated 
country even Virjg scgas * JB fel value attached to it owing 

populations .* ^nBttriMKfcpct labour-energy being incorporated 
within it it an increment of valuation beyond 

its fictitiofe ( Since this social value finds its ,, 

equivalent, of labour of these neighbouring • 
populatiobs^^«|^K.pital to a certain extent 

Wealth ^whatever confers well-being, 

well-living^ being, or upon society ; 

ill to the 

faculty or functiWftay confer dW.^S^ease to the whole 


a class manufa 


mg a po 


in th< 


nfcihijsr 
natural 4 ^ 
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form of wealth, ^^cfction involving the 
Ddily dr vital energy.,^rorgy so expended 


acqmnng some ; torm ot weaitn, speaacnon involving xne 
expendituljy^ bodily dr vital energjj.;^OTrgy so expended 
is teniwri labor-energy. A " commcaiity "m, some production 
from f^^jdal in ^icl”ip'^:,^>*!rg}- is embodied : 

afnrPQ miicrht hi/ thp 


— ^ — T ip I' 

even if it betonly , j UM^mt’ or Mj^y*faBgLtures caught by the 
hand there has spjp||^^eir acquisition 

“ Capital is commonl grealth ^oduced by human 

labour, and destined, ^^^^■jj^p^iirnie;§i|^^$atisfaction of 
human wants, but for tra^iormation jgj£>, yv^yroduction of, 
the means of such satisfaction in the docks, 


only to the secor rm 


;een GjfaH, capijta^nd ( Social capi 
* for some que| 





,*'U 1 

i ge&erally 

***$' f 4 

• ■ V# K 
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as a diyefct labou^^ud^of^; so does the hufaan body, in its 
own self in pait “ land/’ contain jJfVou^h heredity 

a social value an^dirdcjga^ie too as regar^MK^ftho ufe-gn ergy. 

" effects o f 

a&oh, 


The social value 
mined by greater 
for command, for, 
meat, and for $< 
the everyday Occurrej 
necessary chemicp-vital 
traits occur almost ^tomal 
The direct v; 
widest aspeqi 
out exi 



prime an 
allows of its 
long will it 
suppl> and de 
thev an 


fot'ip^al IdjRdsfp^emDioy- 
Ch attributes have been 
a line of ancestry, the 
manifest it ion of these 
f&^st instinctively in fact, 
djxe to trainingTrom childhood in all its 
itjpp comm<$jj&y can be pi od need with- 
our-energy^e can cj!1 the latter the 
|e commodity As long as any class 
gy being utilised alone for profit so 
Wtyto fh^^vvs^of^competitioti, and of 
;ers recognise (hat 
otJHHliajn commodity , so 


worths 
soon will the cl ^ 

Wliatever a man possesse: 
powers of conanjmjLthat he exen 
his special possesion Of all thin: 
labour-power } , sg, we may say that man’ 
is his personal property, and, in that it is *t co: 
designate it as’ his jpepional 
man does not own hisejberso 
he has to sell it as a eomm< 
it, being only ahte to. 
sufficient shafi ^ippe. \#3l 
being abfojj0wi for 
auniEQuxaSBb^tenc^-\ 
the customs of his cl 
capital voluntarily on 
conditions where th 


■ his own in the 
;r it is lus property, 
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f\*'* *#*-$,* ;» j#*' i\ 

only means frefffdom to- fpfre or accept siibsistenge wage 

is abolished — W^wnill utilise thfcir^M|fr^li^'y^fot persona 

a ^ one ' a ' 

the cRr fe^^l4IKfeimrai^ula®nil]n&.4ir fictions and re 


actr 

inferior 

cation, so is the social 
increased, and this 
ever increasing bea< 

For descriptive 

u Til ^ ' 

capital can be maqe^ ‘ ipay be 
the first variety alone can Socialists 
rights attach, all the vested interes 
are vested wrongs where some rig] 
always infringed or ^injured 

wrongs posses: 
abolition , tin 
the owner 
mflid 


ivate pi 

ion, abolition of the 

iversal intercommuni- 
onal capital bejng 
apable of yielding 
e Indian race 



•m^y 

his person 
at per: 



Wr the 
1 and dep 
Capital aton 
omes to aboli: 



nb-divisions of 
rsonal ; to 
Wcred 

J*vi * 

:al 
ital is 
all vested 
h other than 
the wealth of 
Its possession 
:y is whether 
of means of 
aims" 1 For 
tional Debt, 
tent for all 
labour* or 
.verage social 

movable 
unused 
land 
canals, 

ethically 
mmm 
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highways, factories: farms, houjSfi^ ^rharves^ers, etc, The 

innVJlhM ; anK ntirl 


movabld variky|&v^ can aub- divide 
capital, the^ first form beings some ir 
or any manufactured 
manufacture^ taods, 

Fictitious capitaWw that 


anc 

r^natora 


and .fictitious 
.tyiral product 


Consols and shares' nas no.i 


confers upon it, this value oo 


of the i 


the owner' ^dani^ 
confers 
be ta^edMn* 
commodities reprtiB 
constantly created* 
capital is hctitiijl 
sons-in-law of raHp 
discover when/jHB 
submit to this 'jjj^Kp 
The essence >fflm 
capital, either 
need to 

the land, become 
and demand, 
of wealth or pi- 
on equal terms asj lo 
and mutually 
labour-fore^: 

When s a u 


paper representing 
^tii^fi^ept what the law 
^y|he fact that all the 
PSpp'%t"the command of 


to enforce; the labour which 
HWK? property the paper represents shell 
iSpue to the amount stated Since the 
Mfc l by this surplus value have to be 
||||^^^^ into existence by lataur, such 

S® slavery tiflwthe fact that'IS^onal 
the influence *4s||?hysical fry Or pf the 
ir of starvation whenjug- allhiateVl frojH ' 
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man who is naturally gifted through heredity with a fiighei 
social value in hfe labour energy, will in such Case soon cease 
to exist, of equal development will then be 

im* Savagery personal and movable 
capijp^^Uj^^ists, W savage, filings We m no sense 
adscnprF^^&0 t ilie -personal ,c*mital exists m a social form 
alone Tn Barbarian the^pmx-n^t chp,ss, excepting in an 


autocracy, then a rare possess their personal 

capital m a more o:y|ps ^ks^aclised fopi, but amongst the 
servile clas cs chai||^«livefy is the rate, these i ealiy being 
movable capit il Higher BarbWi&U the slave may be 


adscript i glebae In Barbarism we f 
capita) m the shape of fixed dwellings,' 
fortifications and landed social capital ldj 


fcnccidlised land 
MlSd^Jands, and 
^higfher grades 
owing Id the need of adjacent pasturage, 

settlement, etc la s Lower Po^^ssionaM^^' 1 chattel-£lav' * ry 

begins to industry take! q^4|ilSform of serfdom, 

ordinary labour 4^f < %und to tfyf wA: a the municipal ty 
for the sajjtg of its ■'stlrpliM^vaJu'e ^^Mjpmmant classes, 
according ttpbnr power ^- surplus-vain^ $fkers, are more or 
less oOciaIisot .is to their personal capitaff' 1 fictitious capital 
does not exist, jxcqptmg p<S|haps in the ihape of deeds con 
fprqpg the Jsygat in < ttik .social form the 

»s ^dftrieelv caste are 


sers, are more or 


the com] 
^ank per 
tfi hfer, a 



uttu^:j»ocial form the 
jfcp *]5niicely caste are 
|ators and fighters, to 
gsrs also industrialists;''' 
ind tbe .lady VI 




form of 
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Capitalism In all European countries at leasrpiere is no land 
now without social value, and the very foundations of their 
wealth exist in the extent of the speaajtsc “ 

Reference to Table XV on P a £ e ; and 
various forms of capital tcibulajj|ji ^flppin, 
least four filths of the, is 


Ided capitaL 
, of the 
at ,at 
^spe^iitlised 


landed variety, and IP the 
apologisers of pos^stt dh w 1 lep m>t ^pg&gedfe the pairot- 
cries of “ Order, i^cr^yj^pcvSty endangered by new- 
fangled views,” M Be jDgrifctiic,* t^|paxe constantly telling us 
that '‘Capital will counti^f M Ypif Vill kill the goose 

that lays the goldrapgg,” etc K||$ very natural that this 
anserine argument; ^houl^^rucecd Trora the exploited apolo- 
, bui they overlook the fact thd* it is labour 
or commodities* that the goose 
•ius-value-mcdang ptoletanat, the egg 
its produce4 *‘f®lsr gplden egg the owner 

• 1 « f . .'♦M. k,. ’W 1 *' m* . 1 1 . *V 


gists of propei 
alone that 
corresponds to 
being the coj 



of tJie goose anrii 



r^J|uisite for its 
<jgpital m the sh; 
to labour a subsv 
not la the eg?*, 
mastership of a class of surpl 
labour still re: 

Possessionalism th< 
enjoyed by the 
just in direct propi 
they possess But 
*part of this cent 
upon this 
for their clas: 
demand .foil] 

* Was not 
the ^laver-caste 


Sferd subsistence 
the owners of personal 
h to grant 
'goose does 
Yow off the 
ts products of 
In Higher 



vapes is 

earl f 
looked 
freedom" 

4 its 
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P^t method of obtaining surplus-value adopted 
gras that of enslaving personal capital in labour 
pUamJ, and, although it also soon came to be 
and Redistribution, such methods were for long 

a subsistence wage.?| A^mve ^^^M^^ ^S^gllert was 


then applied to 
there was no braS 
In the first pla^ji 
obsenred tefoi'e1& 
hibitive th rall pj 
demand fp£ t Jo6®ig‘' 
home tharik4|pr m 


itl^' Require we re" almost pro- 
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their factories and mills handicapped their pow 
takers, hence their innate opposition to landlon 
looked upon rent as a tax upon their mdustrff 
with the increased wealth accruing 
manufacturing ten 



as stirpus- 
in, for they 
Sot content 


be increased by twentj^five per qg|| 
energy is thereby 

fifty per cent more 

was no common av; 

and ane. denied &q«'pm9Spw- 


^n&flbne Handicrafts 
HfiyL^Qssible by women 

meant a need 
t3 ' e worker, 
K«0fl}1j}aa before. The 
out 
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Again, the social standard of life may be higher ; for example, 
children allround in the working-classes are less scantily 


clothed \ 
now 


formerly, a higher subsistence wage is requisite 
ik ason and for like causes ; rent is much higher, 


m the year, his 
much less AnSWWSS 
upon credit wherni^^ 
he is bou& to tli^p 

to Ins lic>ui|(^t^goodi 
in health am|%^ara.(^ei 
to crime In posse^ml 
by cash atone, not bwS 

W 'Q 


oods Joeing 


ppy gecessary Last of all, if a 
v a^ty.^i a week all tlie year 
h^.Jo ptir periodic spells of over- 
forty-one weeks 
H^^'^httle less than before, but 
the. higher cost of living 
obtain it, after which 

i d to pick and 
ddwRgra4jpn^n his home owing 
g soldfr to deterioration 

qftel^ip^S^^^rink and even 
jjpWfe are to$*teudi given to judge 
It represents or what lies behind 


it The jQf Capjfelpm usually compares the condition 

of mdust^llsmrn^$i^ly 'from the poi^of weekly wage now 
and formealy, ignoimg alto^^ker that of yearly wage mid side 
issues as the v abovfc f bj^‘]itoi|ts also oiy®akmg the comparison 


w^lh llie jyrtky ^ 


class halM 


when ’labour was at the very 
aqpB&gii aense as distinct from 
such is possible to the 

Wp^break up the landlords’ 
dMl-«baractensUc of the 
Agricultural rents 
they were returned 
K£re only equal to 
l^a^U^ethat, the landlord 
uKafiment of national* 
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income since that tnpe ; since then house-rent hSas goate 
up from ^ 5 , 000,000 to £ 150 , 000,000 in |j 8 g 6 . It is 
the rural squtfe .that has suffered, not the lan ^^g r with 
property on which a town has sprung up, or o^^Mfpmtburbs 
have spread. Many of 
selves by trying tc^tpmpete fpi 

richisses ; many have, : ruj|iej| 
tenants, less able ones^ff 


teeM^b^ract^ 




rented farmer 
jdtfessor, finding 


W 1 ! - 

a* ay havmg to 

urable years 

$the . feSjfKEet, and 

jUjw 


was compelled to sweat tBe*g$i 
it less fruitful, was able Jp 
foreclosed upon thenyJp 
.settlements contrad^l^l 
"brought no small amount, 
successful commerci^lisjfes^p^ , „ , a 

Coincident with camBlie grealj™«veries _ 

gold, the evolution an^fl^it^ growth 

of commercialism throughout ESr^^pausing a demand for 
English manufactured articles, coaiMnri^aachinery, also for 
shipping transport The H Wolud|Hra^ political, storms 
throughout the Continent in 1 84% w^KmaAly analogous to 
our struggle for the Reform,"' Acfftfi iw Hjp^yidle clt&ses werfl|s 
demanding political were£ l re- demand 

mg it. 

Agriculture began $$ 
surplus-value taxatior 
not capital to mvest 
Owner invested it in 
a great point of the 
etc, on their farms 

income ought to be net, i$4sfe 

men never count 

being; legitimate _ 

factures i 

1 but those taxed ’''WSfe* 0?* ^tsfri^hnder 

¥ H fia * 


%c , in BriHiin ad a source of 

I 

JgpNgy la^fefd had 
:|mpr4^%rfei||nlir I£nd~ 
*£ 


-rec 
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lVoufittg human evolution, they obtaine® from the If 
Sorter hour? <?f labour, betfcef sanitary" condition*^ 
•rotectioatfioto initffv hj ? the Factory Acts from l844^ 
1 ^|H* the land and sea transput* 

*«.« sfflk'iik niaking^ 



in rajlro ^^t alte^ 

rross * 

professional and tra^^^ees waa f|stima^(t * 

millions 'as re^ai^ffiBn ^ j iocomSrlax > ^ 45 ,, f 

millions for tb^of^^lt^ earning- enough to justify that 
ffijkkxa, and, incorafe of £135 millions is obtained 

fTh!si 45 millionfTiaS^he same ratio to the “ manual-labour ” 
income as have the iifcorate-of die |ame class beloW £150 4 
year to the manual-labour ifijpwno*,) The professional and 
trading clas&fs.n^w receive^abffii £ 4 *Q 4 nulliona& year, and 


|ogu !&90 in ij! 


trading clari^ 
Mr MulhdJi 
was aboWgj 
4Bl 6o.ooo.ooa 
Sloped pr> 


wealth in* m 
Cash.* Yet* 


* Ninety 
means otM* 
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capitalists that they could carry away the capital ^of th$ 
foptty* of which bullion is o$ly part, forming about one- 
htmditdtk of the total, m which cas$ tWfy ask us to beheve 
th$jjfc cfcdlange must cease The fa] 
tehder*a£ gold as & fneansiif exc hai 
establish jpapei in^cenc) instead * 

I he -insult of alma t compl 
this cla% was that capitalists be: 
capital, iindm^ that it paid*|hem bet 
again yt each other, in 

f «i 

extent this ha* been earned qqgj 
equality of opportunity within ,rt 6h 

capitalists ha\ t bcci^^^uaily singer onto and 

collecting into SpVo^t every 

form of null ny ; 

l M are a ^ ee df 

labour has no right® revolt f: 

provider forljhc niseh esy With'S 

t , . « V i. 

serv 


blushed the legal 
>uld abolish it and 

il freedom of 
Sse their own 
together than 
:er $PwiU see to wlxat 
ice thei e was not 
U J“anks the greater 



►on 1 j that 
►psib m as gurplu'. value 
ilil unanimity and •anno 
Liberal emplo>ers, 


* j t 

times as great ft*rocit) do ( 

Churcnnnn an t Chapelgder, Unionist and Radu U Xov 
Couuulloi lb M tjest> » Opposition ^d llis 
Government ombme their forces ail socialise their^wf|j: 
agom^ uisuigent labour, as ever did the feudal nobility sink 
their differences to cfeu§h a mutinous pc-e mtiy or a too inde- 
pendent city. 1 he Q&teT proletariat j d me advantage, tb y 
had open enemies v 


their exponents w< 
to stUmp the hunt*: 

■' veh| to war-cne > not to insidiously 
party calchrcries. I he indignant 
followed Midi eLi own anet dfd m/lo, 

%Cte no' heard after Trafalgar Squara^f jap 

' h * $e< page 256 

f Since this was written a more recent^ 1 
occurred, the occasion of the making Kkjmot 



v ,.. zm . thk tk&is cot 

Boer war A crowd of well-dressed rough# jfMil liRjfeakJ! $ t 

to,ve *> ,,tt ! ¥' l Mn. f mF^ 


afu » wards 

, the)' gave 
studiously % ^ 

1 . 



Square ftytfptic has 
“ coming , 
h -wing 
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during the Hull Dickers’ Strike, axe characteristic of the 
attitude of Tory, Liberal, and Capitalist Radical alike. 

Rut m the List decade the great development in Capitalism 
has been the increasing solidarity of capitalists not only in a 
party settae, but in an international relationship as well For 
example, when Armenian capitalists throw bombs, foreign con- 
sulates shelter vast J$$runt of capital is owned by 

men in nations o^Pman their (in at present ; Great Britain 
leads the way #$h an estima|j^ tpcome of ^ioo millions a, 
year, out of £i,;oC^jmllidns iff 1899, drawn from other lands 
The great finances wh£> arc behind the various credit organi- 
sations in realit^knownd^ nationaht^all nations are more or 
less their war, the. greflg^.the better for them, 

would these* creditors The 

losing side v|||M want to borrow as a nj^pi, the winning side 
would want ^H^orrow^^ individuals, and during war a most 
delightful opportunity fitful d be available to increase the 
general horror and misery by c*|$nenng all the necessities of 
lifj^j ^ Given a certain fixed l^okne m excess of ordinary wants, 
of a capitalist goes on i^masing for ever and ever. 
AiF 5 fl(P 4 ain e d earlier on, the powwof a capitalist lies in the 
legal rights given him to tax future in surplus-value;* 
the part of the products of the wa^^^^s he has power over 
he takes and exchanges for his o^y ifetfesities and luxuries; 
the rest of these products, or of S^P^uivalent if it so suits 
* ’ toothers wishing to utilise them for a cer^n^ 

jfuiSiSr health that they can either produce dr 
But the great financier lends oubthis 
frts, inVe^y^^onsols, lends it to muni- 
1 other authoti^^th a population beliind * 
he invests it virtually in land-values. 
_ alutety saftkfor the credit of individuals 
aot l^ure*, retunrsmaller inawo|e ; for all tfaajt 
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The following question from T abian Tract No, 7 shows 
the acct&ntilation of wealth at present m Britain, its capital 
value was about ^n,4CX3 f O(X\ X)o in 1895 (Page 7 of ‘above 
tract, founded on the estimation of S it It must now, 

in 1902, be well Qv^ft£i 2 thousand rations. 

Of this total battening la^c^ur owns at this date only 
£■200,000,000; the balance^mJy^^; millions given on page ; 
of Tract 5, being certain^ owSmq by the middle classes When 
Sir W Uai court, m'fcns Bu^^|pipeeri] of 1895, gave £180 
millions as ownecLJ^ the “ tew^v,orders&he f 01 got to mal<e 
this distinction, or to ' say* that ' downtrodden capital owned 
£59 out of every £60.^ , 


As fur the saving o. 



I he artificial 
ifoperty exist 
theproduc- 
lrumediute 
the option of 


. Jtal. wh indues that mean ? 
instiu merits of product o^^hic^jofm the bulk of^] 
certainly only !>e< au&ejfojihijjn IhilxSr has been devc 
tion of forms oil \\eaWt other d$ku those which 
consumption. Every in;ui in receagt otb^dneome I 
taking out his claim on the labour or society in the form of immediate 
enjoyments, passing and perishing in the u*e, and leaving the wurld 
no richer —as luxuries of all Muds, leisure for amusement or travel, 
service of menials, Roybal W«dftng ilium matiups, beer and skitt Ahte- or 
else ju the form ol more pAaBpent pioductqior of justrume 
can be used lor further vve^ffi^production AU that he s|$ 
the latter class of itfix&ttis said to>fce saved — and at iariftl 
hundred and sevx*Pty-jffi^pft01i(>u pounds annually, according to 
Sir R. Giffen, a r e ‘ sare^ vi ay by the creation of new houses, 

docks, railways, roads,^^S||ji^^, anti other aids fo future iabour. 
If a man’s income ri'pif^Miyto^coni j>eti u on, value of work done by 
him, it is said that lie Ti^W^duoed ” the au 
made, and has some title to m ownership. 

But just as the prodin tive qualities of 
by the continuous application of human, uii 
manent forms of capital axe petj^j^lj^Was 
whilst, of the less durable < as 

*and farming stock, the y^g^ B ^| y santly 
replaced, and renewed- saved 

has long since disapq>earaiL\ **'* 

There are, however, very few forms of cm 
can be “saved n at all. Food, clothing, 
luxuries, amusements, and all that makeeup, 

Rttle storage. ' $ ,, 
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When we say that a man has saved so much wealth, we simply 
mean that he has abstained from taking out a claim which he had 
on society, and that its payment is by agreement deterred to the 
future. But the wealth which is meet that claim does not at 


present exist It is to 
in the form asked for* 

i 

In 1843 the tol 
divided as follows . The 
tax payers at that tint 
probably milho*swver 
pi oi essional nun ^ 

('amtal (wnh land) 
Middle-class la bo* 

Manual labour 


The r(\.l ^gtnfiomce 
analyse' them agio incor 
following o - iinr-. 1$ 1843 
^tipital olhei (ban atjrjcuhuj j! 1, 
is now over* w* 
decreased 1 in <>uk\? pm;, 

Ctiss 

*K ural land own ei 
ITradi r, etc. 

Manual labour 4 




Workers, when, where, and 

M) 

«r * 

wealth produced was 
nres give to non-income 
£235 millions, but 
.smallei traders and 

MiIIkm] 1 J 3 \ 

1 St)6 
,10 
4 f 0 
,* 4 ° 

1*?° 

gurcs is seen when we 
pci We then <'jti:n the 
i:u million > was from 
b.froiu 1 lie saua source 
Ijcaultmv 1 rent Invmg 


1 1896 

wm. £s°° 


DiVk rrncc. 

-f, 5 ° 

+£& 


&00 

£ l 1 

told that there is a 
N&boui. Partners usually 
1 they bring ; labour- power 
| of idler takes the surplus; 

* This r!a-s ujn]ibet$ about 200, -loo, owners ot anything above- 

one acre.} | nf 1 ow that the u^ner usually worl^^iimfceH*. 

t 'fibese' all. feKcept the above and ifcalaal. workers. Since the establish* 

ordiea;y has ceftsed to do more 

date, he ms more usually a managing 


is the only ; 

in 
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Observations ,on Capitalism 
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t bt ability of labour is equally ipd^dbs&ble as that Jj>f the 
capitalist-manager or organiser of S^iustry. v 

At the commencement of thfc era of economical freedom 
for the capitalist, in 184$, Loia^||anc wrpfce as follows t- 

Enter a modem woi^sh^f 
cupidity to excessive toSL an 
others living from hander 
profit, and out of thd^ 
slender store, which tap 
up. What have such 
combatants, but onh an 
To determine injfac 
ordination of his ov#rh< 
this is the problem we 
presently explain, Can 
sonal interest, 1 ask be 
for the benefit of other* 
in the result of their lab 
on their own account, 
well ? So fai, then, from 
tions drawn from the legiti: 
adopt it ourselves, as an ar[ 
combat. fior where, after 
pretended incitements 
tyrannic impulsion of hui 
him to production, to 
his burden ? Alas ! to 
may enable him to 
inactivity, or to spare 
days in a hospital— ii 
extreme prudence ht 
rigimt has over the 
hand that it satisfies for 
on the other that it corr 
a maimer as to sanctify 
of the second* 
invoked in the name 
the name and for the ,, 
the whole differ 

Xpa8$6, after | 

Mo*m ymfci 
n ^"Proletariat 



ew men excited by 
, these, hundreds of 
no cJknoe of sharing any 
ri^d|j^if$<3fulty laying by a 
illness, will swallow 
emu&tioii ? Theyare not 

Vi$l and necessary sub- 
tfie ^welfare of the mass — 
this juoblem, Ils we shall 
r^iON. Would per- 
C ht rehugs who now work 
ently caSftot be interested 
edjhito associates, working 
tly interested m working 
variable against us the objec- 
ergv of personal interest, we 
the wages system which we 
find for the hireling these 
interest? What is there but the 
courage him to labour, to attach 
11I attractive, or even to alley|&f^ ? 
t of privations a little hoard, wnSSch 
nit Carving, a period of enforced 
ent the humiliation pf ending his 
that by the utmost forecast and 
to achieve? w The associative 
double adyWtaj^yi3@R one 
and 

otiff 11 

Mvoke thrift 
and oua\adVe 
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tidl^pfrkers make — traders take. Socialised production; 
individual exchange* ork in concert; exchange at war. 
Sujpremacy r of town , i&d^teqrience of country. Overcrowded 
cities ; empty fields. . . . dominates the planet, acts 

profits irrespective 
international, unsec- 
ity or religion 99 
at there never is now 
in Britain, but only a 
irhange of their distri- 
exchan^e, which will 
is production for 
iroduction at regularly 
of out-of-work and starvation, 


irrespective of ah nationalijpft 
of all creeds and ^|pition$fj 
tarian, destitute j 
Once the Wafers r 
scarcity of fi 
break-down thi^ 

bution, th,|^ wilk^lik upo# social 
necessitate national production J$yfcHr 
class profit teatfs inevitably to^4rc 
occurring intervals, with 



either from Strikes, lock^ou|jPJfe discharge Once the workers 
grasp the fast that there js^ro^pi in our land for double our 
population^a^d more^if agriculture were for national use 
instead of * under intensive culture and a 

sufficiency bl capital, being able then to feed that 

number With insist on socialisation of industry with 

the prime objedf'^P^ling the nation’s land Once the workers 


See that machine under socialisec 
the burden of labour by every lr 
new inventions and application* 
Causing the«: #scharge and t |“' ‘ 
will 



uction could lighten 
t of productivity in 
of injuring them by 
iy want of work, they 
ion — then SocisUism 


^presented to 
^production 
£<4he - 


any profit-sharing scheme 
or directorate, since the 
fime, they cannot prevent 
system of ownership, 

— 1 accounts can be legally 
(Ives working for diminished 
their saidngs in the firm, 
rofits with them ; he then 
for the future. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE PROGRESS SoCIAJLISJ*. 

The principle of socialism or n^SK^iirpre^nt in all human aggregates-— 
even amongst the* .vested — national— -international. 

Collectivism — Social-^&esvv: . Christianity ^ of the 
Churches useless fo f > ftdO>f jpjirffiiH t need to try Christ’s 

rhristiamty to ;>< comjijish s«M^SWn^(0n/ "'Torm* of authority— auto- 
cratic — legislative — admfmsti^^e— ifelhgues to tlu|se f ^tage<- in physical 
and human growth. V^Tiet^fi^inistraitiye f^ta* werrnjly Socialistic — the 
three principles The sociajpftc principle# appti^|in part m all ruling 
caites — trade-uTuon^—co^jJi-atiVe pfodiffron — Municipal 

Socialism — Joml-Stock jtfflftn ponies— the Tost 0 | | pY T eleggAph Service — 1 
JVor Law Settfloc — t < 1 Pt^e FomeSr— C ^rtai# Act s affecting 
industries- -Various SoCie'ql^B^m 1 - socialistic public , , Services. The 

probable organisation undei Sot ia]-Democracy, ^TSt probable stages by 
* huh we will arrive thereto — the pieparatory^th^ — inter- 

mediate- incomplete — and final stig^ , <• ^ j 

“ft is, indeed, certain that industrial society will not? permanently remain 
without a ystematic organisation The inerts conflict of private interests will 
never produce a wtll-ordeied < ommonwealthpf labour,” — 27r. /. K. Ingram 
[History of Political Economy) " * 1 * 

Whit med of all this fuss and strife, *,» ( * 

Eadi warring with his brother? ^ 

Wh) m ed wt thro’ the cro\vd of life * 4 
Keep trampling on each other? 


Oh 1 fellow-men, remember then, 
Wh never chance be! ill, 


HP HE principle of 
A of society, fro: 
holds good excepting tl 
are observed , such a pri 
tent amongst some 
beyond the family 
In the Human Ki 
intellectuality and accdi 
the pnnciple extended 
society m ever increa 
growth of the prinop 
social form 


>h1c, m land beside, 
fh tnough for .ill — E&vfejl. 

lity underlies every form and variety 

t a mere ammahsed condition 

a Lons, duties, and rights 

& certain ex- 
V^ ! ’ t . 

er extending, 
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Where ilji^U^tualit^is perverted, from the duty of labour 


dgoopentfiye existemi „to: ^he search of means 
s^ially uMtsk mode ofwftjjfir individual pleasure 


iminantags 


an* 
or 

ment alone, a 
the very principle 
polity often beca 
latter have eqtiakped 
cause the vitalljnmtetf! 
they cannot feelfes tljeys 
not take pop *HiF * 
They mas® us and for* 
ators, we rilust fight for th* 


for an idle 
individual pleasure and en joy- 
will deny to a weaker one 
ghls within its own body 
irlbccurred to them that these 
asure and pain, usually be- 
lave told the remainder that 
tves do Says Heine : " We do 
sasfbut are possessed by them, 
arena, where, like gladi- 


In every aggregate there are 
present a, certain proportion, probably one tenth of adults, who 
have either capacity or will to study a question thoroughly and 
understand it Tins vital tenth exists in $11 closes , the tone 
of the wh^te, group, aggregate, or class, is taken from them; 
the rest allo^jji em to set the pace, as it were For many gene- 
rations, espdqially in the classes, this vital tenth has been 
possessed by the one dominant idea o£ existence for individual 
profit; greatness has consisted in capacity to obtain wealth 
for individual use, not to create lt^fcuathe common welfare ; 


'V . 


society has been socialised to a -rtfP extent for their benefit 
alone As soon as we can number a Mtal tenth convinced of the 
need of national Socialism we far from its realisa- 

tioiyespeciajlsms it la demonstr aJtMP e^d all doubt that such 


a ratio of weatfc&yj 
social ^ wreck 
.wealth ci 

*!*Jkh av 



It upon a sub-stratum of 
jWsnth. Inequality in 
opportunity, granted 
fid surplus-value takers 
I system fellows of -a 
compete ot*e against the 
ion life caqj only be su% 
y ajjped ; forces fal 
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There is a certain indefmitetj^Bs attached to the terw 
Socialism, owing to this our not tpo scrupulous opponents of tbfti 
press often use it in meaning different to tlse)g^pplica(fl|fb we 
intend When a man a Socialist how^a-dajfe, he 

means that he believes in j j^^ B^|Aintenia.tional Socialism, 
not in the application of ttl^Win^p&of mutual^ to, lesser 
aggregates than national sohwfetl l^M pieototrv's wealth and 
labour 

The principle has bee: 
will advance in the futu: 
but — the final stages ng 
metrical progression, fnul 



grOijIfr in the past, and 
[step by stage. 



eque 
generation fil 


inverse; geo- 
now might 


see us almost up to Social Demo^ky, poslibty ev«;n into such 
a social state, » * 

Ihe earliest stage of national*' 1 S or uil ism will be that of 
Collectivism ln%us state hxM will be nationalised and em* 
ployment possible for all, the State providing capital for use 
on the land when requisite, but rent will stdfeexist for its use, 
pa>able to the community instead of to private individuals; 
great advance will be under w ly also j egards the socialisation 
of transport, exchange, production, and distribution of wealth 
The state of SoaaL-lJemotr v v wall exist where there is 
complete socialisation J& regards political power, land, trans- 
port, exchange, product$||i, and distribution, together with regi- 
mentation of labour, ^^uiistrative power ar^i the means of 
enjoyment of life depe^^^ «ggn the^cc|ff whole, a true 

democracy, since o11 Jk, i 

The state of 
organisation, ev< 
from the common 
annual reward fixed 


* Tins is one defmitii 
one is the state of Sod 
odnlts, th-is being acdtui 



nation^m^uctivity. 


,^ted 
ur to 



me community** 
until the human r; 

The term 
SociM-Demom^rj 
an inferfor |$&aus 
higher one, for if 
roughly lndivulua 
from the inferior 


being individuals 
regenerate this vil 
hours by abolish 
Socialists rests m 
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for the manifestation of intellectuality, represents the {Serson ir 
authority in any group Aggregates with eqtffyl capacity will 
manifest equivalent relationships. to the indivi^al groups. 

In a^roup of individuals of the genus putiWk x that is, in the 
state of Savagery, we find a patnarcmal a^ocratic rider of highei 
mentality only by expenenc^jjBpe x^w-bom child exhibits 
first merely consciousness ^|«KC.g||i v ity, later on comes 
memory and will of the cci principal functions 
are summed up in assimilation <SWP®wls:|Lnd regeneration of 
individual cells in the rapid feepWpf infantile growth. 

Tfte savage group exists y, and* be given m 

marriage ; its social CQnsciouS|iess; f QercepuV]ty, and memory, is 
most puerile It acts from dhjies the ch$l from the 

very wilfulness of its l ^ K> vrr y sal W reason the 

brain, owing to its specianKtipp will, is tl^e most wilful or 

autocratic of them all In ai < hild’s brain pan be domi- 

neeringly strong, in re- action it is weak In the savage group 
the social will, as rhstim t from the ’individual will of units, rests 
almost solely with lh<‘ pa trial dial chief , it is strong ift regard 
to relationships wnlmi the aggregate, it is weak in reacting 
upon relationship outside of itself ' . , 

As the child grows we find that memory rind will manifest 
themselves more and more until reason is well established , at 
first it is, from want of experience, of the dedpctiye yariety, this 


is the characteristic trait qf adolescence * Rule^‘ tofelife and con 


duct are now formula 1 
general, laws are laid 
pletely according to 
such lines of conduct, 
others, being extrinsic 
sonal experience, althi 
not confer a perfect 
tionships. The brain 



gards others and the world in 

more or less com- 

Xy available Bat' 

ually on trust from 

mtrinsic^rom per- 
■ • . 
mg mgood, do 

or internal rela- 

ng qn the whole 
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much more m harmony* with the organs, to produce functional 
activity whei^cerebral mental action is necessary there is not 
requisite thejjiine accurate and persistent supervision as in 
infancy, re-ac2mn to the outside world is not yet strongly defi- 
nite and purposeable. 

In any aggregate where thiSKajority are in the adolescent 
genus the dominant rtes lei^ffiSxes by mutual consent within 
its own aggregate 
the State ; an^ 
sidered if it e: 
reasoning of th 
dominant mcip^ 
genus who ate 
latter believe 



% 

as a max: 


down laws to be deserved by 
As has no consent to be con- 
ith such an aggregation The 
Seductive, whether they be m the 
n the many of the adolescent 
e been so they must be, the 
!§fWit!nn the dominant clique 
many reason deductively alone in economical affairs from sheer 
intellectual laziness, the resu||tef parasitism, or from a deter- 
mination to allow of no otl learns ion oi society than that of the 
•slaver-caste and slave-class of Barbarism. 

As an aggregate or groups of such become more and more 
uniformly virile, so do the majority take affairs into their own 
hands and agree togethei to administrate for their own welfare 
collectively, instead of allowing a few to legislate for them. 
When manhood is leached experience has taught inductive 
reasoning, the organs are working ip a healthy physical and 


mental state harmoniously unde 
whole, functions necessitating 
formed automatically 
resistance by.$$ktO ha* 
now strong^^^vfetopedp 
socialised ait ; and i 
jFfiUy socialised state f 
i life, |hat v is, all thaf*^i&&tl 
be Administered by$lle b®dj 


gontrol of the body as a 
kebral action are per- 
feof^ryday life, and 
ag outward influence is 
S^on the whole body is 
in like manner in the 
junctions of every-day 
or social needs, will 
whole, ax|d performed 
|eed of th| incentive Qi 
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possible excessive individual profit ; also th'^t in such case the 
resisting power against social injury from eithetdbtside or from 
internal disintegration will be most powerful aMjPcisive. 

The principle of mutuality exists in all class organisations 
for political power, always acting on like lines as a ne^ c lass 
forms Individuals acting hfHgemselves for the first time be- 
lieve in individual aggrandi^ritept alone, actiqg one 

against the other , mutuality^tej^in wh % e,i|Aey Recognise that 
the surrender of the right will in the long 

run confer the greater benefit into political 

class unions and legislate as to fe ol^^^tual relationship 
and as to the best means to but since 

there is no equality of opporMM||||Bin theipowa class owing 
to some possessing greatei$®5mty br opportunity to exploit 
labour, there inevitably forms a ruling caste within themselves 
The majority now extend tHUrpruu lplc further , instead of 
anarchical competition one against the other in the production 
and utilisation of wealth, they set to work to administer the 
sources of wealth and its distribution for the general advantage 
of dieirjpwn special class (We may say roughly that legislative 
actionl|ys down the relationship to fie observed by individuals; 
one to another as individuals, that administrative government 
lays down the relationship that has to exist between individuals 


as members of a comma 
wealth ) 0 

To determine wMj 
Socialistic, wh£^erfEjj| 
determine whether SHI 
* ciples First, the 0m 
Control of all those aSj 
must result in ttoya m 
affected; thirdly; fKl 


nty and the sources and utilisation of 

administrative act is' purely 
9p«k^a narrowe^ense, we must, 

' t ^ irCe 

accruing 
in pet^^ 
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work in the present state, and most effectually as well as far as 
it is applied, -the application, however, falls very far short of 
fulfilling all J^a^ove principles in most cases. 

The principal examples. are the following* 

Tl|A^E-UNlONlSM.-T--The^nderlying idea m trade combina- 
tions^ tb place labQU^if^Mg^tjuahfootiiig with capitalists 
in baiigaining for thj^le o^fl^waiergy, the sole commodity 
of the worker; fWmaice * less precarious by the 

abolition of cpm]H&ion ber^P^fehose offering this commodity 
for sale, and fo ensure physicaltyless risky condition tff labour. 

Out of about J|3 ,och«JO ^piual workers about 1,370,000 
belong to unions; witlii|fth^^&ons they apply most fairly 
the above principles m each^JoSpy Bui in a national sense 
each union is anti -Socialistic, each' class of workeis is striving 
more or less for its own benefit alone. Signs are not wanting 
that the administrative stage is now approaching, for the poli- 
tical stage was reached m 1867, when the first trade-union 
conference was held Until 1871 such combinations were 
illegal, punishable by imprisonment. Capitalists could, and 
can now, on the other hand disarrange the prosperity of a 
country by their anarchical competition , since they make, the 
laws they are guilty of no crime If seamen refuse to go to sea 
m a ship they believe to be unseaworthy, they can be imprisoned 
until it has been inspected , even lfiyyteproved they were right 
they cannot claim compensatic^P^yH^K' aiore glaring was the 
injustice of speh a state of legal profession has 

been for a traw^EpdOMb; the third piinciple 

involved ratferjftf|piose e mployeopm wyers, than agaitist 
them , the pretf^^pmitas wen organised more 

or less on tltt for Buries ; as also the profegh 

t: siqn of medicmt silfie" 1858. -Ifl all th^W^pis the legislature 
sanctioned the unionism in these classes, it opposed it in the 
case of tl^ mafl^ual workers, .^WraJL^f all, the Parliament in, 
pre-Ref^^^^^^as a trad^ilf^^f the landlords, then 
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the farmers, being well remunerated. The 
mentis now one vast union to protect capitalists ip the 'extract 
tion from labour of surplus-value, only the nat^MLajt large do not*^ 
realise that the well-to-do administer labour ancFwealth produc- 
tion for their own benefit alone.* The fact that almost the 

■<(*- 1 

whole of industrial legislate 
aimed at removing injustii 
most damning evident 
trade-unions spend about 
average inopme in the better 
or £80,000,000 in annual class i 
of 2)4 per cent One-ei] 
annually to parliamentary 



secure an 
£ 5^80 a year, 
ice premium 
, , w e^enjiture devoted 
alone could ijnPure command 


for the working classes of tljpadministimtj^ij'of the State, and 
a certain and much greater incOitjed^As a*means of advance 
trade-unionism is done for, exctptlt becomesj^ionally social- 
istic in aun and administrative in action :«tfflRj |^ rahably will 
do so is indicated by the Socialistic vote^pf tha''Ir&$fe-IJnion 
Congress ol 1 894, by about seven for to tWo Against * 

Socialised capital hais vanquished labotir socialised ip trades, 
capitalists are united even internationally against" labour! * Be- 
sides, capitalists always Jjtold the whip-hand by the power of the 
lock-out ; when they haw over-produced they demand a reiduc- 

ossible, and sell off their accunlu- 
Short of that they dis^ha^gt*; 


' tioh of wage, force a 
lated stocks at famii 
hands, and neither ppl 
possible way. * 

COOPERATIA^Ppj 
principles -of sociali: 

• in such societies, but 
production and di: 


m * * A great example of 
Liberal statesmen came to 
! IWmaitlations of stock were 


-unionism hinderin i 

a'Vidfi 

SEt'S 
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, not far use alone at the labour-cost involved. A further tend- 
\fncy is to secure control for the consumers as against the pro- 
ducers or distributors, thus acting against the principle that the 
whole community h^e^egual rights in any matter under 
"consideration. The^^llrsuppoited communities attempted by 

mg workshops started by the 
e detached in every way 
>t Congress marked the 
of Organisation, since which 
has proceeded The next 
ical freedom as far as 
iring land when oppor- 
nd creating % all commodities 
id, distributing in co-operation ; 
ty system, exchange being 
Either for commodities or ser- 
mdends The nominal 
Societies, Friendly and 
or roughly, £l 
>q the result of fifty 
er before it will 



Robert 
Christ* 
from* 

: entrai 
time \ 
step will 
possible by 
tunity is gr; 
required, thence 
by establish 
through 
vices 


ial wealth. 


3-Oppi^Pt we may wait" 
command the national industry 
, Municipal Socialism.— T his 
, but it affords marked < 






only tt>f very 
the trend of public 
;ation are able to 
s of labour by in- 
al purposes for- 
they did themext 
litough legislation until 
"^ government, hut * 
I to own the works 
themselves 

jctahsm the 
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rea^dn lies in that the dominant gx;oup, being shareholders m 
private companies now supplying the requisite commodities- 
and services, find it pays bet^r in their own special case to be 
rated higher and retain their dividend^ ** 

Mr. Sidney Webb says ih 'tlie “ labour Annual" of 1896, 
on page 77, givmg authorities forhis ; u T^mpipj^tq 

return can be compiled of the'M^y 
and .capital oi one suit 

bodies) now own and administer , be 

less than /, 400,000.000 ^ h 

oi the whole national gqcihKsfic 

principle* arc ini]x'rf.*O^TOr^^ w(jE^^t>g of 
empl 'v'i •• ,< 1 as i«. return greateO&oliU fo^eS^ftl treasury; , 
and owmg to unnecessary nvdd|gmen, ia^ead • of a municipal 
staff, being’ employed to W dominant class'* 

upon the Jo. al authority ( >1 at all in 

muuuipjJ ..(tnimistration w a^um^e'p ^^ ^|te^:jalisl tc 
in ultimate tendency * v * tyS**’ ♦* • 

In the above total be foundijtfc 

following item- oi tot^au&U embarked ai cjsxtairi pgJbli&Wr- 
vtces, it being mmiic^d^W'nattonally owned: 'U ’*■ ,»,'•« " ; »7 >' 

Water Supply Hit ■ . ... ^o%e,ooo 

Gas Supply , mgBjli ^£24, 000,000 

1 runaways "twWh- ,£0,500,090 

M ar k< rs ’ p " :n ” d<,ck8 • 

E ' duc^o^ ^(Sc}^ . 


ife^SItieth 

. ijpfc socialistic 
lapikgOjwbbtiBg of 
a iM^itl treasury ; , 
of a municipal 
f^pt dominant class'* 
wy8s» Wfit at all in 
jjKroiSitiOTbiahst ic 


, •' $$*6,000 
• • . ^24,000,000 

•’ ,£*>500,090 

.£40,000,00© ■ 


. . .. :;E 

also Jaj tM 


mipn 

^p^re-, 

life 
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quire, housing, secondary, special, and technic^Tschobls ; 
public libiMjfes and reading rooms ; drinking fountains ; parks 
and oper/spiices , gymnasia and seats ; lavatories and latrines. 

For wl^t has been $one, and could be done further in muni- 
cipal sodgfep let me raterE®.:?^ J|>erusal of Fabian Tracis, 
fto*. ajl^’^aM ip ^The whole number of the 

pamph^^^4K|^plined for £i , they can be 


No§. 8Jr| 
pampnffl 


trial capjt^Lof^m 
total c3j^tme|rtj| 
no less ihaii^MW 
maJoagemet^ipffti 
to\&6ds socialism; 


■H afehtl amount of the indus- 
BBBn kmt £4,130,000,000, the 
l^pfeo Of the above amount 
jjptpoo.ooo, is under joint stock 
Rff industrial organisation is 


■HL, J V i 

tthOmse 




^llp© whok ojftWworkui^ arrangements of these 

j^raicf^^#ocialised for production and distnbution 
,but ^P*|# etween themselves, rests 
itt j^bft^feds <l!jg>aid manageffl^^pffied officials, the share- 
Hc j^^ B pfe ingf^jao Wise , iti-ihe direct working Is 

reason ^tionahsed industry 

th^^^^W^^ers and officials Should ipfcdo equally efficient 
laboiifl^Ptte railroads were nationalist I M-f orrow the stafls 
would W^jeed to be alAd But jpi^^^alised industry 
for national purposes tH®^voulcB ; h^:h'’ese gains towards 
greater efficiency in ' Since competition 


stfsfl 


S ble to devote their 
I, as an mtegraljpart 
ill, with direct interest 


provemen|^eant 


1 iftg la^ur^^m| 
wa fi jf|} tonb&ii 


Sea, as now; whenever 
mate prevented ; and 
reatiqg, and advertise- 

.4 ' * 
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There are no legal rponopolies flow ^ trade , any man or 
any company can commence business alohjP^\^hy other. 
Once granted nationalisation of land* or eve n^ muilspry sale 
for certain public purpose^ to jgLmiapal of z^^Kjii^nunes Or 


districts* labour could 
in every district in 
adherents for custom frpm 
those businesses owned J 
over at reduced price wfe 
away. 

The smaller wo 
talists are graduall) 
turned to the rank 
absorbed as such into 
own under such ter 
any ( hange for an ea 
cases of the railroad 
tant , we have obje 
both in certain of o 


businesses 



:api- 

WPVe be$g 

o joint 

rible anxiety utelcome 

■ sier the 

is 

ctive sue h 1 

ur^^Join^' and m so^^^SiiKi^M{k^kn-* 
tries ; the rule is European nations 
The control' of our riiJroa,||]f|^as|ing into - 'and 

legislation is enactedmow rather for the share|rOMH^^pb for 
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interested in them, or 
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Another thing is opening their eyes and showing them that 
their strugjfele raider competition js futile, and that is the forma- 
tion of ringSr'^Of^grs, syndicates, pools, and monopolies* to con- 
trol posable by the massing of 

smaller 1 man, gemenf Just as the 
smaller c ap thei r hands when it so suits 
them, witTfr accumulated products at 

higher* ra t ef ^s^^^ ^^ B| ^H TOf\il.t)erceive that the inter- 
national 1 ^ iem W1 ^ 1 an ec l u ivar, 

N Socialism --In no case 

does Spci| gk ^p^M|^pyP^,,the dueci iolis to be indicated, 
but t|ie thit^ff^e<Qfflp|^('iples are more 01 loss present, that 
}.the nmpn ha^mrifflif^ i^justry J or t he general benefit, 


the comijji^M^alth at ion will be more per- 
fect when of theoretically forms the 

State ; a t pr^sent.^B^^^P^ces and measures are only m part 
as they sbohld thlphavc beuijorced from an unwilling 

class legisla-tWauthoi^y. ^ J %k? 

0 The Poshq^Ttft^ tliediifetically Vorked, and that most 
efficiently as fats^ai the CQj^ined, by the community, 

it falls short in that its and underpaid As 

$001: as commerce lelt;$hat na^pHT efforts could serve it more 
cheaply than monopolies it nation- 

alidtthui fitJjtiAt&Lf Postmaster-Genet^, the manager of a 

* ver of labour in the 

. principles' are as 

takes charge ' in ;a most iadif- 

1 own 01 control the smaller capitalist* 

whose ^ppio^is only national ; they settle question* of peace o* 

war ame^iH. and order sphere* of influence |d China and else? 
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In all, without counting theS 
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without middlemen intervening fo$ 
Certain Act's, part; 

mark the Socialistic 
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and no labour often performed better, giving hereby the direct 
lie to the apologiser for capitalism who asserts that men will not 
work except with the incentive of profit or W^fcpay before 

thera '' ■ . ■ ■ i 

All these instances are taerely ^anjples “ deepening 

and softening ” of the human darfra^^hich w$ai characteristic 
of this era, which leaQme faith^p the intrinsic 

merits of each cause to decide for 

freedom of speech, freMo3( 'freedom of thought ; 

foi the abolition of chat impTOfehment for debt, 
of child labour , for the eiiactmem^gw^edncation,^ahd of all 
semi socialist acts recently ‘deepening and 

softening is a terrible grief to th<^J||i|d^^P^ich read fykital) 
conscious individualists of pas^ttp^'else their tears are as 
those of crocodiles , those whoTSEyaonestly afraid of this trend 
ol national character ate in the position ol the slave unwilling 
to accept freedom because he fe&rs, after his virtual imprison- 
ment and apathy m re -action, to fitter upon the wider and better 
world without and beyond;3ifKgfc*‘ 


SEMl-SCtlM^k 
i The Various 
responsible to some^ekt^fni 
administered by a ^fetraidfl 
•being responsible 
communistic, being frd^SMii 
or indirectly paying th«^qi 
think fit 

2. The }i ducat zonal 
to every chi^d m consufer&tj 
directly or indirectly by its j 
semi - comm un istic too iWfic, 


gSgteijr ^ Services. 

Pathways — These are 
H& Boat J of Trade, but an 4 not 
Blent, various local authorities 
H||f|pn. They are even &pm- 
ly^nl now, every adult diiFctty 
utilise anyfttiey 


P^^dc^ducation i^^y^free 
j^t^lb^^vice qp be calied 

RquutlWr gra^Jof 


secondary schools, ai 
make the training- 


^ ■university o^-collegial education to 
^^■th'^es^cially .requiring it ; it 
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needs a proper treatment in numbers and otii^rwise pf thp 
teaching staffs, who ought also to be State servantWlk the poor* 
law officers" are ; and it requires a practical central administra- 
tion t^beoi^^ a Socialist department of State. 

kurck.^l&&a,t every inhabitant of these 



its services ; Iflflb b 
Many querists 
State, could 
the nation." 
quite sure tn; 
at first sourcSPof tfic hoecis of tho^e they 1 
of legislation is that a class, or caste, 


alistic 

litereby the Class 



k this Church and can claim 
set 

iei; 

} <oj&pion welfare the business of ' 
f (rational illth no W extant it is 
legislators must e^er be ignorant 
t for , the'; 
pipless or J 

ineW passes f' und^jr { So< lal-Bemorracy there be no 

bureaucratic control r >fer delegates m direct toucn-'With the 
nation at large would administer as they were directed; this 
State cannot be arrived at whilst the masses are inert 

Undei Social- Democracy the country would he divided into 

known then as rural or 
iLSub-divisions thereof 
J: -"'^nomous in local 
n; arid a^Bhinistrution of 
elfaref hence there would ’ 

^be no bureaucracy, and each* , jptility, knowing its own affairs 
best, would administer them 
central authority of admini 
eh$B5e ^harmonious „ wpj 
, ga|es^^9^tiomng 
tig^hi^ribour arid gi 
, Welfare* ' 

^Probably we Will 
stales, each preparing, th^ 


» government districts as , 

■ r , . 
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before very many years are over. It is impossible to indicate 
exact steps and to foretell all the necessary processes ; as in the 
training of the individual constitution from ill-h^altb of 
adolescence to a sound constitution in adult the4reat®|ent is 
only exactly indicated fresh stage of growth;- so in the 

ytreati^ent must vary 

1 pf cifrative action 



competition 
'all is that 
by enlisting 


present ill-health of ppssej 
as progress is mad&#j|ut 
are dear Monopoly is 
causes our sopal anarchy 
of land, tins cause of social dii 
on our side the sympathetic afc 

According to tenure of land and the organisation of labour 
we can differentiate at lea~>t four probable stage^towa 
munal Socialism. 

i. The Preparatory — This is the present time, with the 
features just mentioned The land not held for individual 
purposes is less than one fortieth of the whole, it consists of 
highroads, highroad wastes, common land, waste lands, Crown 

4 nuni( ipal, parochial, and quasi- 
rial officials The coopera- 
leWnow some tendency to 
1 distubution, for competitive 
in tiansport and exchange the 
is absent, exc epting that the 
ir own profit, and that mujuci- 
ipihenc&L 

we will enter upp. 


and Duchy lands, together 
public land admmistejj&fl by 
tive societies and joint-lfcckj 
socialisation in produrtidi^ 



(Mil 


profit though, and not for us 
principle of general urtidlgama 
railroads mutually agree, for 
pahsation of tramways 

2. T he Preliminary \ 0 71 „. 

as the principle of the ngfit to labour is conceded$fif< 
only be scientifically granted by supplying surplus labbu^Xptthe 
land It is probable that amended powers will be granted, to 
municipalities and rural they must, not may, 

make provision for the unei^loyea they are responsible 


for, by; eoriipulsory purchd&f 
Utilisaiibh m This way. 




ount of land for 
ist now whereby 
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Boards of Guardians cqpld lure, under 59 Geo. III., c. and 
others, fifty acres of land in each parish m a union, upon which 
to Set the .unemployed to work <f at reasonable wages ” with 
“ such and, .the like remedies for the recovery of their wages fis 
other labourers in husbandry are by law entitled to/* Since 
District Councils andsB^lktis of Guardians are composed of 
possessionalists, they ^||atui^ly ign ofe Jliese acts. The only 
rational method to go to wpfk in is to recognise that under corn- 
petit ion a pijpi&nent fhngg^of unemployed always exists, that 
these must first be absorbed without waiting for a spell of hard 
times, then to treat special periods of tiade depression locally 
If the three million acres of Crown and Duchy lands were split 
up as tenancies fell vacant into small holdings, the freehold 
remaining, of course,, the' property of the nation, with the pro- 
tective principles to the tenant obseivcd m the recent Irish 
L^nd Acts, and xi they were devoted either to intensive culture 
or co-operative farming, tin 1 penuanent fringe of unemployed 
could soon be absorbe* Lit a sav mg of cost to the nation * G iven 
a Parliament strong enough to pass this kind of legislation, it 
could attack the land monopoly, directly, and before long many 
owners would only be , local authorities could 

then invest Co-operative farm^cx>\ild then amalgamate with 
like stores in the towns, and mter^o -operation could commence. 
Once this were done, we coj^d attack the banking system by 
exchanging on labour che<p|^ or ticket^. By this time the rad- 
roads, canals,, and other i^aeans of special transport wotild be 
nafmnaliH^^r ha\$j become municipal or parish property, as 
the case nnjPifc be. By this time, also, the poor-law, education 
and other public services would have been thorough!^ demo- 
cratised as well 1 . v V* C 


Intermediate Stage — This wcrtiifrd be reached wh^Kaff the 


* A law presHtigly required is that lands, owned cither hi the nation or 
local authority, shoulii not have their freehold sold, nor pica long leases 
granted, also that estate* held under a reversion to the Crown if male issue 
mils, should not be allowed to Compound for Lheir freedom. | ' # 
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land was held by individual owners and half by the nation, or by 
public bodies , once this stage were reached resistance would 
soon collapse to national Socialism If the mines and quarries 
and other underground wealth had not been nationalised by 
now, there would now be no opposition in that direction , the 
'fisheries could now be orgat vised, jtlid seagoing transport built 
or taken over by the nation. ■ '.^g^aft^^tension of municipal 
and parochial pi eduction of towns and country 

would be going sieadily on , toget^r with this w0uld proceed 
more and more the disuse of precious metals,, and the general 
acceptance of exchange by labour chequ^, the inferior forms 
of transport and distribution would be gradually cpming under 
public (ontiol, and a national system ol hospital! s and medical 
attendance would la rapidly forming 

7 he lnc<')h pi etc Stage would next be arrived at, when the 
greater part of all lafid was held bv public authorities, when 
every municipality and rura 1 pari ,h couhi cuntiol the produc tion 
of wealth requisite for it from tin ^ wiu^e Currency would soon 
linger only lor national purposes, and the production of wealth 
would gradually tall more and moie into i ommunal lines, being 
chiefly produced Toi use, and for contribution national 
purpose •>> There would^llbe a c ertaiu amount of incoordina- 
tion between demand and supply of we ilth • 

The linal Stage Ot SonSl Democracy would be reached 
when people then *>,ivv the advisably of complete socialisation 
of industry and labour To bring this about all the land would 
be declared national property, and labour would be regimented 
to secure the production of wealth m the ways raopfceneficial to 
the commonweal Currency for home purposes would cease, 
*arid reward for labour would soon fall to an equal standard of 
reward, The country would be divided into almost autonomous 
municipal and rural communes under the co-ordination and 
control of a national authority* A 

* See page ^46 ^ 



CHAPTER XI. 

SOME POSSIBlATIES O# SOCIALISM. 

Sooialistn will not be a per ^ ^fat o nn of society, it will be better than the 
competitive stage — the ewHSOb which Socialism is present now — the need- 
of-in<ffsff$6 argument — Unconscious altruism one cause of human progress. 
Signs bjfjjSfce gnsis-*»Labour is virile — altruism — know ledge in* 

creasing—inventive ge&ius (effects of) — increasing militansm-*internation- 
alism of capital. The social form under Social-Democracy — Duty of 
labour — right of franchise — nationalisation of land — capital — transport 
— exchange — ultimate^common equality in reward. A Parliament of Mass 
instead of Class Delegates Probable State organisation — the Public 
Departments gf Lah(P-*Manufactures — Transport — Distribution —House- 
hold Affairsv-J^tm-effectives. Outlines of these departments. Organisa- 
tion —regimentation — and training of labour Society balanced — under 
Possessionalism — under Socialism. Local and departmental authorities. 
The possible outline of the Speech of the Chief of State at the opening of 
the session of the House of Delegates. 


‘ This lhAt 'f|jW caU Organisation of Labour is the Universal Vital Problem 
of the Worlfi* / Tt H th? problem of the whole future for all who will 
future then .”— Thomas Carlyle . 


? Ring out a slowly dymg cause, 

And ancient R&ms of party strife; 
Ring in the 6#4$er modes of life, - 
With* sweeter fllfiiners, purer laws. 


-Tennvson. 


S OCIALISTS do nol assert that Socialism will b# a perfect 
form of society ; they do assert that it will be a better ajad 
more advanced state than the present condition of the highest 
races of mankind However much the apologists of the status 
quo may deride “ advanced ” movements, they are unable to 
gainsay the historic fact that the world is always beconjing* 0 
better, that “ advance ” has been persistent and always bette- ; 
ficial to the community at large. 2 / ' i; 2,. 


* Those who accuse us of wishing to experiment &ptin societ^\... 
l$uhd establish a new era are absurdly ignorant that Socialising 1 ';, 
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-is BOt only present >yith us now in the forms recently mentioned, 
soon to evolve by desire and organise into the higher state Of 
; ; Sbcisl-lDemocrany, but igv oolite fact that all civilisation how- 
ever impejrfecft-M ^odety however perverted, all justice hOw- 
evftr degr&dgC acknowledges more or less the principle of 
mutuality~r-&f Socialism. 

When- diiey say thkt Socialism '* forbids ” tins or that, they 
know not ofwhat they talk ; it ioi * >id ^fc n from doing nothing* 
that is harmless andtffeVoid of evil ercect 4 upon others^ it does 
certainly forbid him from enjoying w^^ytol widWp gaiped 
by others' hurt and illth, but surely the c^?®ional%hrig|jwis 
who plead the forbidding aspect do not refer to this! JSr 

When- they ask us to demark all its progress* in the funire' 
before they can accept it, ‘they might a^|^l refu^0 to live since 
it is, as impossible to accurately foreteHta nation's future as the 
life-tale of any individual thereof* When they quote their 
Apolitical economists to say that avarice and the incentive of gain 
p§]one move mankind, we say that we refuse to hold as infallible 
*%ie dicta of men whose sole experience and idea|^j)f life was 
founded in the must)' books of schoolmen, fqjpf&l^tdd in thfe 
‘Study, balanced by credit and-profit in the ledger, adulterated 
in commerce We ask them to leave these products of un- 
natural existence, and to shind with us in the presence of Nature 
and God's men and women" who reflect from out of an always 
more or le§s imperfect house of clay an image whose sublimity 
and grandeur is beyond them Nature shows God's will m an 
unending evolution towards higher and mightier forms upon 
which is conferred ever grander and farther reaching power. 
With manifestations ever ascending to more complex and beauti- 
ijfci life The divinity in man, rather, the real and royal man, 
refusing to be bound by u does it pay,” is shown in the gently- 
reajwsd lady nurse on the battlefield, the lifeboat rescuer risking , | 
Hi children's bread to save others, the soldjer saving a comrade,, V,* [ 

, # See page 246. 'fjf_ 1 - 
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although giving his own life, and by the heroes of the fife*fi|j^ti 
of science, of religion, and of the unknown calls to duty in every* 
day life And yet, there are those, whose sole idea of manhood, 
is a well-filled breeches’ pocket, or prerogative to tax the labour 
of thousands, who declare that avance and incentive of profit are 
the only motive powers in the world To those who ask us, 
what Socialism will culminate m, we say that they ask of man 
What is beyond his keilpThat we are trending alway to a higher 
state is §ure ; what jt uyill ultimately be we know not, for the 
kingdom oltiG^|^ieth not with observation. 

Physical fow§T manifested in slavery was once the motive 
power of the world, money accumulated by competitive com-, 
merce is no^the ruki^ passion , in the course of human pro- 
gressence layte ground, and chattel-slavery was swept 

away ; love wall increase, and the wage-slave and the class who 
owns him, themselves slaves to greed, avarice, and cant, though 
often in ignorance and pride, will also be unknown, love will still 
the more abound * 

All progress has not been materia lly economical in aspect, 
unknown and unsuspected has been the growth of love through- 
out the hislb^ of man, in the human being have alway dwelt the 
good and the bad, and many nxeji, when they fed , prefer to 
follow the good in faith, even \vbjgu it may profit to be bad. 

A Why are we Socialists so stfire that a great and far-reaching 
change is nigh at hand in all the foremost lands at this, the 
present day ? We say that the great advapee in altruism, in the. 
deepening and softening of human nature, that is so terpble to 
the hired mercenaries and champions of possessionalism; marks 
a new era, that history exhibits every sign of repeating itself 
before long in a general crisis, that an economical consid#Utlq4 
of society shows that a speedy breakdown of the sex^^ f ewrees 

* the class referred to are those of possessionalisli and their fetaiueriL 
Are merely material in lelationship to those working for thjkn* fortunately & 
large number of people exist who ethically are Socialists, out ignorant or tts 
economics. f 
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, w Ppproduccf and distribute wealth is at hand 'lit the economy 
aspect we observe these factors : — ; / ; 

^ *t; Labour itself is no longer puerile in intellect, it is rapidly 
passing from the stage of the impetuosity and the uncertainty 
of adolescence to the sternness and decision that spring of a 
recognition of its political manhood * It is fast casting away the 
swaddling clothes of the vested interests of ecclesiasticism, and 
it Will soon do away with the “ bound * press and political 
economist's* the present day successors of the former enslaving 
priesthood It is discontented that work mean leisure- 

less toiler that lifelong labour should be rewarded in many cases 
^indeed by the barbarism of the poor-law, that all its efforts 


should go to make its condition worse. 

2. Often in the ranks of the slaver-cl^^*p spirit of altruism 
is making its presence felt and obeyed, t B M jflffi ldren will be less 
hostile to progress and the duty of labA|r^^)^ 

3. Out of evil comes good ; competition hs£s enabled a vast 
diffusion of thought and knowledge through cheapened print- 
ing, literature, education, and intercourse, ft. press bound to 
act as its capitalist proprietors order, hiids " ilfsel^ unable to 
suppress all news of Socialism for fear som^t&er^lt^ gams a 
march by reporting' in thd h^fe gfe f profit ^ 

4. All the inventive .ge|^pfethe age only brings thf down- 
fall nearer. Every new labour-saving machine cfislocatll mutb 
; more labour than it employs in production , under possession- 
alism this means an iq^Jtse m wealth for the well-to-do, starva- 
tion from want of w^b 4 to the labourer When the latter 
Wdor&ands- that under a socialised state it would mean more 
Universal -distribution for less labOttr# he Will make 

militarism on the Continent (and‘receh% 
^ home) ^usfcena t^e breakdown of possea|ionalism. A nation | 
trained* against the donpramt clasl if the will,' 

WsJ&L * W , • * Se< ? w *33, *t «*• 4 
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, &e ftteseut; the ruling classes must either go to 
'revolution after from an outraged democracy able.at 
perceive the guilt and horror of bloodshed, or it ^ 

j ^creasing political and social concessions to the alternative ot 

4 reducing war taxation. . ... 

. 6 . The internationalism of capital is daily growing, and will 
inevitably be opposed by the internationalism of labour ; before 
_ lOng the only people to benefit by war will be the gang of inter- , 
national robbers designated as financiers ; * before long labour 
will recognise that it loses everything and gams nothing by 
competition, whether in the battlefield, in the market, or the 

strike. 

[ive upon credit, a pass we have been 
lave aimed at becoming the workshop 
some foodstuffs, but have to import 
mch to feed our population. We pay 
ior uw u, — - - spent in manufacturing goods from raw 

materials we iin^,(the amount of mineral wealth we export 
is not a set-offkgainst thfe»w commodities we import). Our 
imports for n&mfacture ^jchiefly obtained upon the credit 
that we wffl'be able to exp^gp^them in a finished form ; 

• our imported foodstuffs *$%££? V this credit also. To 
, \ this pais of destitution if o f'ii» fad, if we get out of work 
**' in a national sense/We our thrifty capitalists of the Manchester 
school brought us ! * “ But,” say they.^you Socialists 4*** 
unpatriotic" The patriotism 
, armed%dfy nation on earth a 
ships,, or%as, or indirectly through 

t t n Jo, ■ Mjpk * 

■•expenence#^, 

*tfou><§8p|N» are so she 
l % ^aftchest ef Ijbhool has supplied':;,, , . 

to' isverjr nation puKfa*beb£td m 


7 . In England 
brought to becai 
of the world 
about three t 
for this by lal 
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' ^al?!e:;t0:\|opy and compete against their workmanship. This 
f#ct be faced; Tor this reason our foreign commerce is 
'■ Jea^^jind must leave us. India* for example, has been taking 
4uf-cottdn trade ; the treaty made by Japan with China after the 
" last war will finish it 

For these reasons we believe in the speedy downfall of the 
empire of possessiouahsm , the fall of Sedan and the capture of 
the disorganised and evilly-led French army was stupendously 
sudden, the Sedan ot capitalism before organised and trained 
industrialism may come with the suddenness of a summer 
thunder shower 


If tins downfall came 1o moriow, which with us as a total 
collapse is both impo >uble and far from desirous, what would 
happen to the propertied and leisuredJjte^es ? What justice 
would be meted out to them ? That brffMiUS io the questions 
of what would be the ultimate form of J^^^B|Iicraocra< y as far 
as we can foresee ' 

1. Since labour alone creates the and luxuries 

of Hie, all would have 1o perform their of labour to 

the best of their ability and powetfM It is no us^,,to say that you 
cannot make a man work ; fejy wilfstaive to dfcath if labour will 
support them. Capitalists '^|^e^pon contemporary labour, 
-which alone makes rapit ^^ i&rail. not upon capital ; capita! 
could not exist where nu nionopoly of political power was to be 
found- 


. 2. Th$ performan^ of the duty of labour woultffuftail the 
right to the franchisc^ ; oM present, the greater r tjie .idler, if 
wealthy,, the greater his power. 

3. The laud would be|a;ng to none, the nation wqujd fc the 
f coi^rahp freeholder ; th$ first national considierafioi) would be: 
How , itmch labour, mac^iery, stock, etc., 1$ requhre^Jfco gam 
hqm-ihe ,$oil enough to feed our population, and how milch 
more, to mineral health, do need to produce io 

e^ehau^ we cannot acquire hfcire, if foreign markets 
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for our manufactures (Jo not suffice to|j^n^what we want? 

4- The manufacture of wealth, of coOsl^itaes, would b*k 
estimated on what is required for general usfe^tiome in the 
first place; next, what excess is needed for * international 
exchange according to the demand ? At present we produce 
haphazard, distribute anyhow. 

5. The means of exchange, transport, and distribution would 
be worked to confer benefit upon all, not io make dividends for 
shareholders and profits in business ^ , % 

6 Reward for labour would ultimately be equal for all, on 
the principle that the true measure of a man’s desert is what he 
gives, not what he makes Not that any but querists affected « 


with moral strabismus could plead that claim now,* for those 
who give most in labd j& fenergy are the poorest, and those who 
hold prerogatives apfflBSads upon industry take everything and 
give nothing If a&fai^rodm es more through physical superi- 
ority that is a naiar a|g jxt. he did not c reatt this superior labour- 
power he to use it to other people’s disadvan- 
tage i If he did not create this higher social 

value in himself, ^p^®us\$baety did so, to its heirs he repays 
the debt if claiming no e^| Inward/ If he be more highly 
educated this is likewise owed' ttfSpbvtous social forces If he^ 
choose to work longer than4j^|$^|^^quest him to work, that 
is his own outlook If a coni^n^^w hire a man to do ni^ 
hours’ woijk a^day and he wants to work twelve, they are con* 
sidereef justified in refusing h^^^rajmest except they thln^ 
fit, if the extra work of a few^^fflft^organise the yrdinary 
labour of many. Nb/flf feieiSS^re is, What does- a man 
spend o|inm^elf ; what cjfes he givetrf his labour-energy and 
hf e-power? Ommm f t«e W another* producing* . 

a * A 1 . -ljL. ..i, _ * 


twice as much, g9||^b 

same, if both -do their any : ging of|woltoneu 
slntflar is soon knowit tolas fs^kiws. If eight tears* labour , 

* The cilia t$ as to what h? apes, r „ , * 

*JL ■? * r mi, b if * f 


hf e-power ? Qn&g 


- 




. f ?' )'$$**** JPosSiriM^ Seriatim ' ■ , ,' V , a $ fi 

( , . . ^ sej&iSi.MW^^e, six in a factor y, five at the desk, and 
tf>e npaes, tala* a*, much ,«HBr a man, let the hours of 
fk fee likewise let each give eqtM&r, each will receive alike, 
tfee j^ter stdgefrof Socialism, atjrajst, the reward wohld be 
id in labour tickets, or an equivgdpfil' with a fixed unit value, 
eae would be currency ^national exchange, and destroyed by 
,J^ie act of use. Since they 1 w^rlftd Snly be currency for one year, 
-that of issue, no one could live upon little with the idea of mvest- 
&%> or t living idly after a time ; except a-man worked he would 
not eat 

' Two of the commonest questions asked relating to Social- 
Democracy are . — “ Under what cdfiditions would the govem- 
l Went be administered ; how would labour be organised > ” 

Government would be by the adult nation for the whole 
nation. The phrase “ government of ^people, by the people, 
for the people,” to the Conservative or-jCibe'tal vested interests 
classman, means: goveniment of the ponpW by the people, 

,, through us, the men of the classes, forti^sjpfele, after our 
Vested interests have been duly res 
levied. They believe m legislati^ 
administrative authority , they 

yffc believe in plebiscite nation’s labour, land, and 

wealth. 

y i We look upon the* 

I'i^^tary mechanism as mere! 
v':lM abolition of the House 

t l y/ 



fplus-valuc 
r believe in 
e lrtV^urhamentary rule, 


M necessary for the 
:• bf autocratic monarchy fj 
■ ' Under ' the present! 

* rules, the ration, Jpr, thr< 
ie time of ,, 
chpice’leaccept it be fa 
. _ v idstes make advanq. 

.they’ can Wfqlyiio so, th 



suffrage and the ,parlia- 
jfecesscuy means to , an end ; 
omnions in its present form is 
s us was the disestablishment 
Hrejl-be^gof the claaffiflji 

the C jl Wi 

itoryrule|Ti *dm 
to measure has 
►y'thp Cabinet 
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t unity of forwarding them in earnest m ninety per cent of the 
cases. The real test is to ask & candidate, '* Will you persistency 
vote against your leaders until they earnestly forward this or 
that measure or reform ? ” 

Under Social-Demo<?ttey there will be a House of Repre- 
sentatives, with delegates of the mass nation, and not delegates 
of the class nation alone, as at present, but their work will be 
administrative rather than legislative The local authorities, 
whether district, commune, county, or nation, according to the 
area affected, will possess autonomy subject to this a ntral super- 
vising authority; all legislation and administrative acts of 
general importance will be enacted through the initiative and 
referendum.* These methods exist at present in Switzerland, 
saving much time and, friction, defending the rights, but not the 


vested interests, of minorities The initiative enables a ten per 
cent minority, to dSntand that its views be placed before the 
country ; a signed by that proportion ol registered 

voters, und^ P^Mp d to the legislature, commands their atten- 
tion The sp^c^’ <|yesbpn involved is then referred to the 
nation at larg'e e referendum An educated pro- 
letariat the C|uestion of voting as an incident in a 

week’s duty, the cessation of .industry and general unrest now 
typiqU of a General last beyond the tune of 


typiqU of a General last beyond the 

class struggle and warfare" 

In a#£R6ral national questio»imuch trouble could be avoided 
by rit4.(?hmery whereby eveM^mmune could first ■ decide 
status quo shouldPl^Bfeuntained or not, a certain 
majdr&ffc-of communes decidi^p^r, the former wdpd 
fg A . ^irouble. mass governdjent I presume 

officials corresModing to the Cabinet would.bejpermftf 
office for a sp;|e£>fy«|^.until tliey retired or rap|§| ■ 
as administratorffite Party in our present senjjjj 


known, for there wouid bc no vested interests ' 




5r up or i 


try, anftform. 


> * See page* 249, 268. 
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t' : '0ome Poxtftnlittes of Socialism ' V';^ 



^ the busings of the nation into ' 
lentsis purely personal, but on somte sttch 
aniaation ofindustry will proceed ; the differ- 
tunal government and 



, $’^jbfKfew& this ideal system, 
die date system °* 9urplus-vaJue«®ing rule, is best seen by a 
grand! at the two tables on pages $9-292, and a comparison of 
‘the number of departments devoted now to industry and the ser- 
victe of the surplus-value receivers as compared with the future 
state. Under a Chief Magistrate, and an officer assuming that 
duty incase of need, possibly the Speaker of theHouse , 

Of Imperial Representatives, there wpuld be eight officials corre- 
spending to our present Secretaries of State. One would be 
responsible for Foreign Affairs, one for Colonial business, the 
remaining six having departments as below * These, together 
with the three national Premiers, would form the Cabinet The 

1 — L _ . 1 1 1 .1 _n ‘ *ij 

inufactures, 
effectives ; 
lartments 
f the . 


/Public Departments would be those of I* 
Transport, Distribution, Household A§ ' *' 
each of these would again be divided^ 
under permanent heads. These 


Cabinet, would meet as a Privy Cotmgjil. 

. . Look “ff at the question of IgLit 


^ A w * f w Wy ** VU T gtvtu Ule/pu 

tt would be for the general wetf aM Mwouldeirobahlt^ 
following sub-divisions, th&chiefflfeials in each department 
meeting as departmental comffiittees to co-ordinate and 
^ labour, Where two dragtetments conflict or.c^wqrk . 
a#?-? there would b* in^er-departmBljtal ^ 

** We ^’ ''<• ' ' *■ '*$“ 

% department i#I|i^*fctain naturally the folk! 

^ A ‘ ■ IFiah^es.te 
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for food or otherwise ; Forestry , M ines, includingquajiies and 
all underground wealth ; apd Fisheries, whether 




let .the department ofTpAfvTUFACTURES, using this in the 
"sense of anyyprpduct of labour-force, we would find — Build- 
mgs -'MocfcMeptfiApchidipg all tools and instruments of produc- 
tion ; Foods aya Clothing ; Sundries, comprising all commo- 
dities not under the above heads. 

In the department of TRANSPORT, we would find — Rail- 
roads , Roadways, inpluding all means of transport upon them 
other than of goods ; S^'pmg, meaning coasting and deep-sea 
services ; Waterways. meaning canals, and the services upon 
them, upon rivers add upon inland waters > 

In the department of Distribution we would find— 
AdministrA^n, this would include all administrative officials, 


and 
allol 

Tragstfrbe 



as might be required, and 
distinct from officers of trades 
including telegraph and telephone ; 
Apartment being responsible for ;tbe 
be handed over 


d Affairs wodld be the 
e, for all pebple keeping 
^worker or workers; JktedfeufCc 
is division would be all. &»£, 
«dds to the genera^ 

Effectives we would 

i * <r . tli.'.’li 

'dun; Invalids? tbe$e,| 

’entiy unfitted to 'ho any,$ 
Pensioners. ' -'h£’ 

ithodof grouping is i 







* 1 \ 

aflttoimt of material and intellectual wealth for the general use 
arid welfare. - 

1 From the last Census it i9 possible to work out the numbers 
that would be found now in every one of these sub-divisions 
named,* under Socialism there would be great re-distribution 1 
of labour. At present only about one-third ^the workers are 
direct producers, and about one-third are employed m useless 
labour in administering to the luxuries and services of the rich, 
being taken from useful production This means extra labour 
to the direct producers and subsidiary workers, since these have 
still to feed and clothe those employed in socially useless work. 
Under Socialism, with even only present-day appliances, we 
estimate that double the present nationaf'wealth could be pro- 
duced for at the most an average day’s work of six hours out of 


the twenty-four. Personally I think that the fd||owing method 
of distributing it would be best . A ce#$jn ainoulit for every 
adult over twenty-one, half that am^pi^^I^evei&child under 


fifteen, two-thirds of that amount fof e^i^*ddtesce:nt s bpiween 
fifteen and twenty-one The half a&wmjd ’neces- 
sities of life and rational pleasures, for cMdm&&,v - , ,, . 

Knowing the total populatkg^s ilii^ffmber 

of non-effectives. Given the ‘tftitifi $f|fihose unfier eighteen to 
the whole population^ known, gi^epThp rati? known of those 
over the pensionable age, given theJwShber permanently dis- 
abled, and the sick-rate per annum, raduding_Wot»*en tetftpo- 


rarily disabled and excused from w^ for acme rponths foam 
maternity, the number oft noiHsffectlfoik fefoimd' ^All these 
figures could now be fotmd fro*'; the Censfii fetuiaps. We, 
would find, if the pensionable aj|| were sixty, with the same 
adult annual income going on as beforeTthat these total y?n- 
effectives -would number about i8,oo©,<A out of 39,000,000. 
‘The difference of 21.000,000 would havfj§to administer to the 
^hole population. ? , ^ .. /» 

' From the latter number would be suitracted those in the 
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department of Household Affairs, the greatest sub-divi^iod j6f 
which would be those in the division of Domestic 
Under, Socialism household labour would be much enlightened 
through mutual co-operation between households; a married 
woman without children, if with only an effective husband to 
attend to, would be expected either to assist in the domestic 
duties of the district or conjoint household, or perform some 
other labour According to the number of children a woman 
had she would be excused labour altogether, excepting in her 
own family, or conjointly with others if she preferred, and if 
abdVe a certain number cj|&ld claim permanent assistance. The 
numbers in domestic service, and in the medical and scholastic 
departments, would be fixed according to the needs of the 


country, thosg^updet the heading of artistes according to the 
Will of the peb$fe> for the more relegated to this division the 
greater the nuttflta* piA^Oducing material wealth. Within a 
certain Umit could devote certain of its members 

to this ^contribution of wealth for national 
purposes fSli<Cpr5buld &tepd its hours of labour to provide 
for thesb lo^^||j[ty. To provide for some dozen 

extra would m«t| $tj Iverage for every other worker 

of a few hour^ me Under this scheme this 
department would probably number 

about 8>ooo, oq^ri i^P 0 * 000 woul^ fee left to pto- 

duce^Wealth, and transport it, the first ; 

considefgt^^b^^L to required for the depart-. / 

m&t orOhd- lg: ^ <fivi#dn’#r^uld probably. findabout , 

6 ,ooq,oo|||^ 5 , 000 , 000 ; 

other betwfeepM^ansport and Distrib^tie^ 

' In some<|||h wayA^his would Labour bp adhmmstered* 

, by itself for w for the cbmmbti^^ 


purposes tma y pFC 
for these ar|^pS^f 
extra would mpgst| 
of a few hour^ me 
department (of ypf< 
about 8,ooo,oo^|p 
duce^ 

other twdmSol^t: 


In some^itth way^p^bip would Labour be 
by itself for life' for the c6mmor|» 

v £ The next question is that of how would Lot 
4fifedL It be necessary ^ to start with^|^p 
‘ llBnhhe present bm ifea* h^tffiyS 






dpld^tfae future worker. Under Social-Democracy before its 
birth $ would possess a proper chance of being well-born ; to 
. ourshame, in our factory and other labour regulations wo have 
no rules whereby a working woman at operative labour obtains 
the necessary month’s rest before and after child-birth Under 
Socialism no child would be born of inferior vitality because 
its mother was insuf&ciently fed^before its birth, no child need 
be bom fretful and irritable because its mother had been view- 
ing its advent with anxiety as one more to be fed and clothed, 
no child would be bom of inferior physique because its mother 
has needed rest from domestic labeler, for the doctor s ceitifkate 
could requisition a helper at any time he thought fit. And 
after birth, 'if he thought fit to administer special foodstuffs, 
he could also obtain them as required For example, I know 
a most healthy child that would have died in early infancy 
excepting its parents had been able tb *j|E©rd some eight 
shillings a week tor its support alone. this present time 

thirty per cent, of our families^ have le$S v %|n twenty-one 
shillings a week wage, and maim not more Ain fourteen. 

Schooling and technical Aj' future work, being for 

the future public service, wo^S&e A&$p§h as the child 

was old enough the kmde|^pp^ v ^^bo| wcjiBd be open to it, 
i after that the primary the first object 

would be to lead up the child f citizen, not 

to. train it to become ad iti the,l4tap» that 

* ; feeingthe ideal of a me4|^ ( Vmoney 

-laming creature in the ^pretfeiiiF 

primary education woi^d cease, it yuld thenl^me under 
’,;{;ststbndary schooling. jM&this time snm$ ;hent the child’s 
^disposition should be a^rent , if ifci^ere not, i; prifinary educa- 
could &te continued, and at &fejh|fen t|i#boy could enter 
" no special trAing^'a^irico'uld a1^|^ 
household work,, But o $j®te v 

& -would continue untifjeighte^pmder *general 
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education for half the day, with an elementary study of such 
subjects of universal application as botany, chemistry, and phy- 
siology. The other half of the day would be devoted to 
technical training for some craft or occupation , where an exact 
calling could not be decided upon, a decision might easily be 
made m favour of one division, leaving the ultimate decision 
until eighteen, as for either the building trades, or for medicine, 
or for engineering At eighteen a final decision c otild be arrived 
at, and the bo> or girl commence their tertiary or apprenticeship 
education In the case of scholastic, medical, and artistic divi- 
sions this would mean either university or special collegial 
training ; ministers of the churches or those training for such 
would be found within the scholastic division 

The subject of religious training or a ministerial sub- 
department will always have to depend upon the general ideas 
on such subjects ; it will be the duly of the mass Slate to see 
that all are allowed to act as they like in such matters, subject 
lo the national rights being preserved, and national duties being 
fulfilled With the of labour and almost total 

absence of organising ^ tifinisterial labour any man devoted* to 
religion could find time after he h|d rendered to the Statens 
service to rend^t^God ; wha^ : ||i^ices he thought r^qlusite 
from himself and hk Religious training would 

be a matter foi the hom^fidlltfiose parents cared to dele-, 
gate it to. ; If the religionists would form 

an ^ overwhelming religion, m ratio, to 

nfiSabers obser ^ ig i\ a would be alidad 

to be ministerslalme, as in sufeh case the burden of their non- 
efficiency would fall upon all alike. * * " 1 , 

At twenty-one the adolescent would enter the ranks ofjfcibe 
,adu|Mcand become attached a$ a unit to a labour fegiment in 
.som^^iBranune, assigned to some district and wprMhdp. f 

wouldjejesignate this as coming ' 

ventji|^to' ,: think from personal knowledge'' • of yiat; 
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'pressure labour and the difficulty to obtain even a change to 
the* locality of occupation, much less a change of occupation, 
really is, that nme-tenths of our nation would take this slavery 
to be a delightful change. 

Let us balance the accounts. * 

Under Posse sstonal is in — One-third of- the nation without 
sufficient rest, food, or shelter. - NnBfe'tenths anxious to obtain 
or keep their emplo>ment, custo# or credit, never knowing 
when they may lose their livelihood. One-tenth actual or 
virtual paupers One-half with not a week between them, the 
workhouse, or absolute indigency, if employment or health fail 
Some 150,000 deaths annually due tq*lngh-pressure labour, 
anxiety, and vitiated vitality A subnf^Atpath. An unem- 
ployed fringe from one to ten per of* our manhood. 

Children dying slowly from want ahd f*^‘pojsoned <dums, 
morally dead from want of parental training, commercialism 
making their parents brutalised au$ viciojjs. The fear of sick- 
ness and death constantly before'fea^^ men, the certainty 
of the workhouse or slow starvi^|^t^^ne before the aged 
in a large minority of cases, ' V 4 ^ 

Under S octal i cm —Home ^.secure, th<yont^i mcome the 
same in sickness and old aeef ttt^eatl^J^K^readwmner 


making no difference to the 3 
safe, and — education. L; 
of personal mterest, excha^„^ 
m other districts always affpw&bl 
oth*f labour if this be di^greekl 
equal with any other adult in, the ; 
efficiency always in front Instead 

* , d vau «w w*4A»v»v, < 

unceasing struggle, under, SociahDemopey,- there Would 
work, certainty, and leisure to enjoy thiswmderful world ‘ “ 
The scrihes, and Speakers of possessio 3 sin, whq ; 

[ cry for leisure from the pgLtariat, 


or child. Education 
tasonablehefor* and 
, of., the same calling 
work and ouali^r fcsA. 
*ual a voicl^ 

:e ; promote from 
anSiety^ and 
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and, dfeptli of the new spirit of the insurgency of industry and 
the revolt of labour. 

In the organisation of labour there always arises "the 
question: If all men had equal power, who would do the dirty 
work f None are mare troubled by this idea than those who do 
the dirty and offer* alnmst criminous work of the Stock 
Exchange, the House ' of ^Commons, of the Press, and of other 
branches of the great, gtifld; of skilled liars* Not that by any 
means the majorities** of tjgjcse institutions are such Is there 
any reason why each man lhb^|d, not always, or at some special 
period of his life, do fiis own dirty work, or do a special share 
for others for a short time ? In All the occupations that are dis- 
agreeable the recruits for the first year or two could do the 
special drudgery, perhaps with shorter hours of work as a 
reward , this is what happens now in all occupations, excepting 
that the newcomer works longer houts as well. Let us 
just take the examplppf, two elisions of employment to glance 
at, to understand th| possible ^$teha of regimen tation of labour. 
In the building tpadps we find the following occupations, archi- 
tects, builder%;|^%6ns, bricklayers, slaters, tilers, carpenters, 
joiners, plasmfrs, whitdj&rashers, paperhangers, plumfj 
painters, and glaziers, With but little range of training < 
of these forms of work 
a common technical 
schools and in the 

jjW* 

Jhy 

be, tb 
* Given '1$^$ 
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* ijis irksome and perfunctory. A man who turnedpuiTto 1 
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i ,a poor plumber, granted* capacity, could become a^goocf 
v; p^tect, and soon. ‘ ’ * 

^ 'feet ^ now take the medical prolusion and all its subsidiary. ' 
branches. A young man or woman at the age of eighteen . * 
would enter the cadency corps for ti^ri department, - studying at Y 


first aU subjects equally useful ti 
to the apothecary, the chenii 
, other sanitary officials, the ntu^, 
surgeon. After a year or ' 
manifest itsejj^and special train! 
required. AiTthe age of tw< . ^ , 
qualified, a man or woman would be 
vision in any of these callings, expe 

medicine proper, interchange could aft^ 
and in emergency anyone any qf, theses 


il attehdant or doctor, 
ispactor of nuisances, and 

Id ^ * •: 1 


r 

^dentist, and the veterinary 
'ividual inclination would 
aurb, | formulated as 
■r a*’ soon after as 
I'Wiptk under super- 
of the practice of 
lace if necessary, 
lin'gs could, to a 
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qualified.. Many a doctq: 
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doctor. But once a man chi 
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4»s special form of wo: 
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The organisation of labour would always have two aspects 
in view, local needs and national requirements. By no mean& 
would it be needful for every occupation to be represented in 
great force in every commune, nor even in every county ; if it 
suited national requirements better certain trades, especially 
those concerned in exports, could be massed into special 
municipal centres as now, still the object would be to make each 
commune as self-supporting as possible. But a wide diffusion 
of trades in village settlements would soon take place, for trans- 
port being nationalised, would not need to be much considered. 
Within our islands we have enough water power to work the 
greater bulk of our machinery, for the tidal estuaries are avail- “ 
able, as well as the rivers, Many disagreeable occupations will 
1 almost cease, owing to scientific government and bettered 
appliances of production Water driven electrical machinery 
will do away with gas stoking, electrolysed water will fuse metals 
for forging, coal-muring may gradually cease, and the factories 
will be scattered over the land. 

Administrative areas and regimental districts would rarely 
be coincident, exacting perhaps in the case of specially massed 
trades. The adnuiiistrativi mut would be the commune undfer 
a mayor ancla deputy-mayor, subdivided m the country fnto 
districts, m the towns into each tinker their alflpFnan 

"ani^ r , hA^eputy. Elected councillors would assist when 
requure4;^^,tbe distnqt^ward, or commune. The communes 
wouldife intd counties under a sheriff and his deputies 

rfoc’ all alN ^ yecting them alike ; abqve these again would’ 
be « council for national affairs under a Premier* 

who belong to the ■Imperial House as well. , 

Abov|^;I^P0|be.|the Imperi^ House with its representatives 
cared to send them ; this wouldffore- 
' shadc^'an federation, impossible except under 

SbcisWx ^ J ^T !,f 

Regards the |rade organisations in their, r 
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branch of labour capable of being organised and; 
%; certain necessary officials. In some occupations, ’ 
tee factory might even employ a regiment in other occupations 
" regimeiit might be^, scattered Jbver many counties 
There would be the section oiJ^soqje twenty-five men, urfder a 
serjeant-foreman, and one or more^|3^puty-foremen under hint, 
a company of several scores|mder4?^aptain and a subaltern, 
a regiment of several compaSre untfer a*commander and adji|^ 
tants under him. Regiments woj|!dvre&ive tirade instructions 
from their head-quarters department An pfficiatWould be i 
necessary to co-ordinate allied tradt^ in any giveh district, he 
could be called a corps commahderp^evesnf ^uirtytavould 
require at least one to control the agripulhirar occupations, # 
every great town would need at leasfispe for the 1 " building - 
trades and one for Domestic Service ^ 

The burden of labour woulel fall mqpfi more hghtly than 
now upon women, the hardest workedjpf all workers. * Much 
labour, as laundry work and edbkin^wpuld be relegated to, 

" l suitabljIK 


the village laundry or kitchen, or 
arranged districts m"a town ; if 
tp att thus they could take 
ifedly requisite , such a 
con tobuting their" 1 quota 
Wometi now 
iepafate houses wor 
db the s^Ibe ^ 

: ,tech less waste ’arid 


sen 

quences hmwip work than 
not tecusPthem fit&i 


sit 1 ' 





givengic*c 

iistanc 
or fried&or 
(lie better. 
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pleasure of the recipient, would prevent much, of ;|h^ i; ^iawJe 
aloofness and individualistic feeling of to-day, wlbflW atoost 
everyone pretends to be better off than they are. * ; 4 

Is it possible to forecast the speech of the Chief Magistrate 
of a Social-Democratic State at the annual reopening of -the 
House of Representatives, say in 2000 A.D. ? ‘ 

, Most hirelings of the present vested interest or cla$$ state 
regime will probably smile at the above date, but not so wiH 
any student of present-day social science. 

Those who have studied social history know well that never 
does the power of a dominant class appear more firmly rooted 
and stronger than just before the period of revolutionary 
change., To take some recent examples in history. 

% In 1685 the Protestant revolt under Monmouth, as also that 
in Scotland under the Earl of Argyle, were crushed out with 
effectual cruelty; in 1 688 William of Holland succeeds with 
practically no loss of life. 

French feudalism was law until August 4th, 1789; where 

4 1 

was it soon after? 

' The landed franchise was supreme in Britain until 1832, 
the year before the peers defied the common folk, confident of 


victory. ‘ ' ' , 

.In 1 88 1 2 the Irish ag&rian agitation seemed hopej^ps? both. 
English ffeiitical parties biding opposed to it; withjp a few 
years the|jri|h Land Acts were passed, being a comjfencemept 
towards pr$wfot impending change. Y| 

. In Germany in .1 870 there were not 200,000 Socialist votcsri^ 
, nojr thsynumber over 3,000,000 ; fit the same rate of nteteay . 
as recently/ they will number ov^jbalf of the German. 

, ‘ in anot^r fifteen years. J6 " 

The rapidity with which JapW 'emerged from 
feudalism, to become an courtecj bv’^e^em'i 

‘ Europe’and equally feared 


also proof of the "Ia\ 
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, revolutionary change to be successful , needs to be 

preceded by periods of growth or unseen forces acting on 
definite, lines of evolution ; the climax m nuk a case is as 
definite as it is sudden and stable . 

l*i human aggregations the period of growth xs at least five 
generations ; conduct becomes fixed in the fifth, if., certain 
lines of action become instinctive, if environment remains in* 
equilibrium. 

^n the human unit the change is mental, marked by the 
year or two usually separating the adolescent from the virile 
mmd. 


In the animal kingdom the law is seen in action in the few 
weeks or months of gestation giving birth to a new specific form, 
the result of altered environment lor generations having * 
accumulated to this effet t m the creature’s immediate parentage. 

This principle is exemplified in the vegetal kingdom in the 
period during which the sap flows unseen, causing cl lemico -vital 
changes in the bark, the unexpanded leaf buds and flower stalks, 
the critical change to leafage and bloss^fo being often a matter 


of two or three weeks only. y 

Tn the inorganic world we see this law operate wheqi|^tals 
precipitate from a solution of themselves in water by the 
addition of one grain more, the pdffct of hyper s^fetion 
having been reached ^ t 

We may be sure that the Speech under Social-TJemocfaty, 
if it referred to war, would be to one waged against thpm^- 
national financial gang instead of to pne from they 
y will gain ; * if to education, not to one meant; further#* 

*;* # Certain terms as gang, hireling, etc,, have no| 4 been used ij^hisbook as y„ 
Snm abuse; such is the force of established custom in though! aaW&sace of V 


mm abuse; such is the force of established custom in though* ajwfetfhsage of 
words that a shock hab to be conveyed to the'^capable unthiimiM«br$m by 
jWrtue strong expression before it will question whether ranmite truth is before 


\ . Okkkual Note.— T he I 4f 

wishes to obtain certain rights sim^ ^ H Ba use J&ji 
'Ipi: the sake of the comrounity$|gPlfce other « 


^§§F & » tbf man who 
UMoaeess them himself, 
always hope ■ 
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dominance to one vested interest, that of ecclesiasjicisiB ; if to 
taxation, not to indirect forma of insidious incidence on the 
poor, the helpless^ and the weak. » ; /■ 

It is certajh it would refer to the organisation of labour, to 
the established pensionable age, to the total wealth required 
to* be proceed in the ensumg year by the nation for the use 
of the community, and to the annual assembly of the delegates 
of the federated States of Social-Democracy. 
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CHAPfEt^XII. 
DEFINITIONS AND TABLES. 
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aftd Social “ forms.” Human genera. Attributes of matf* ^ 
eir relationships Stages o$ Human Progressence^Distdbu* H 


, their relationship® Stages of Human Progressence— Distribu* 

tioh ^i ,the human genera in the apovS stages— Relative importance of the ** 
T.siwlpw classes in each" stage — Chief characteristics of each stage, Evohi* - > 
tionp of the higher states — Form of authoritative classes in each stage. * 
Analogues of Disease. Comparison of the Nervous System and die *'* 
Dominant Clas s in the State, Forms of Land Tenure. Evolution of the " 
Chief of the State, Stages of Organised Growth. Our National Wealth, 
Present-day State Departments and Ministries— State Departments under ’ 
Social-Democracy. Varieties of Slavery. Various Archaeological Ages 
of Man, Capital. Some definitions Archaeological Authorities Ancient 
slave inscription — comments. 

In reality we are but on the threshold of civilisation.— Sir John Lubbock . 

1 spoke as I saw, - 

I report, as a man may of Goa’s work — all’s Love, yet all’s Law. /l( 

Now t lay down the judgeship Tie lent me Each faculty tasked, 

To perceive Him, has gamed an abyss where a dewdrop was asked, 

— Browning. 

TABLE I— MATERIAL AND SOCIAL “FORMS” IN* 
EVER-INCREASING COMPLEXITY. 


Division in 
Universe. 


Sub-natural 


Inorganic 


Kingdom of Life 


Kingdom of Man < 


Super-natural 


Variety ok Form 


Ether sub-atoms 

1 

2 


Atom 

Molecules (note the 
ordered gradation of 
the elements! 

3. Amorphous compounds 

4 Crystalline do. 

5 Lifeless organic do.* 

'1 Protoplasmic ceil 

2. Tissue 

3 Organ 

4 Animal form 

1. Human being 

2. Family group 

3. Tribal do. 

4. National do, 

5. International 

tion 

Spiritual form 


* pertain complex molecular aggregations, ft 

how produced by synthesis, hence n< 


t 








i&’B 


4J 



Creational 
Principle. 

Unknown. 


Formalising 

energy. 


umanity 
(Spirituality). 


nown. 

ily from living 
^apparently contra- 




T 
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TABLE II, — HUMAN GENERA. 


Genus. 

Chief Characteristic of 

1 the Unit, 

Social Foems it Pee- 

DOMINATE^ IN. 

Puerile 

Receptive, domineered 
by environment. 

Lower and Higher $>a* 
vagery, Lower Bit- 
bar ism. 

Adolescent '"fi 

Competitive, struggling 
against environment 

Higher Barbarism, Lower 
and Higher Possession- 
alism. 

Virile 

Co-operative, mastering 
environment. 

I ffower and Higher So- 
| cialism. 


Generic differences in roan depend upon intellectual form 
or growth, upon the spirituality (Humanity) manifested , 
specific differences upon material environment* with racial 
characteristics manifested accordingly,,^’ 

Under the influence of diseased humanity, of .disordered 
spirituality, a higher genus always enslaves a lowe$ one when 
'able toj^o so, and compels it to labour fo£ its special benefit 
and purposes alone, Formerly the blood-bond consolidated 
mankind into warring aggregations, now it is vested-interests 
of allieci varieties that form the class bond and divide the 
higher ra&s into conflicting aggregations of men. 

Will determines intellectual growth, environment the 
growth of brute mentality. ^ 
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. , TABtE iV.-^-STAGES OF HUMAN PROGRESSENCE. 


Form m Social Form of Authority 
Aggregation or of “ the State*** 


* ' ( The besl 

Lower Savagery . . Communistic family, j animal 


The best or fittest 
animal man. 


Higher do. 


Normal family. 


Patristic. 


Lower Barbarism 


The clan. 


One ruling family. 


Higher do. 


The tribe. 


One ruling clan. 


* Lower Possession - 

alistn. 


The nation, 


One ruling tiass. 


w - ■ Hn i a ^ ie ^ kingdom or Rule by combined 

* ( federated States. slaver- classes. 


v Lower Socialism 


Higher do. 


f Federated democra- Mass authority pf ip*,, 
\ cies of same stocL cqmplete growth. 


International Feder- * r 

* ) v,n ‘ e "W«; 


* j^jy this time the blood-bond is broken up , one tribe ori^&ftlly impose^ its 
rale upon others, but union through the possession of simi^r interestft soon caused 
class to supersede dominance by obe conquering tribe. f 

, , There is marked overlapping usually in any country in the 
coarse of progress^krough these stages, there being no- definite , 
line of demarcation in moWt* cases. In any do* sta^e Sre ^v. 
jbr found aggr(§»tidns survbrmjg from the pMt|and tifrcyptit 
• forms of the fnK' stsage as well . Thus, m lhei|ig(t.|pni^sl., 

• f f ’fad'Hidfer Possessionalisro with a 

r embryonic Socialisin' 
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TABLE V.-— DISTRIBUTION OF THE HUMAN 
THE STAGES OF PROGRESSENCE 

genera^ 



Genus, 

r " B 

Stage. 

Virile 

Adolescent, 

Puerile. ^ 

Lower Savagery . . 

— 

— 

AU. T* 

Highei do. 



— 

All 

Lower Barbarism 

— 

The rilling family. 

The rest. 

Higher do 

The ruling family 

A large minority. 

The majority. 

Lower Possession- 
alism 

The ruling caste. 

Majority. 

Minority, 

Higher do. . « 

Large minority 

Majority. 

Small minority 

Lower Socialism . 

Majority 

Minority. 

“ Survivals.* 1 * 

Higher do. 

Ali 

— 

— 


The virile gepus in any land has always determined the form of 
authority, it has always been “ the State.’’ 


TABLE VI.— RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE VARIOUS 
CLASSES IN EACH STAGE. 

The sizes of the O’s indicate the relative importance. 

Co-ordinating Miutaky Trading and Manual 
Stage Chief iain. | Classes. Intellectual. Labour. 


Salary . » 

Lower Barbarism . . 

T““ — * ; r w 

Higher do. 

Lower Possesion 
*alism. 


H%her do. .. ^ 

1 n Hi. . ... .. . . J t « J» — 

Lower Socialism 

<"* * * -+ • * *■»-; ^ 

Higher do. •• .. 


No differentiation in labour. 


o 

_°Z 

G 


.Q & 



Apathetic 

Slaveifa 







TABLE VIL— CHIE# CHARACTERISTICS IN EACb STAGE OF HUMAN EVOLUTION. 
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TABLE IX.— FORM OF , AUTHORITATIVE CLASSES IN 
EACH STAGE OF HUMAN PROGRESSENQE* 


Stage. 

Authority. 

i 

Synonyms 

Savagery 

Patristic. i 

— 

Lower Barbarism 

One dominant family, j 

j 

Clan ot gentile do- 
mination 

Higher do. 

Aristocratic. 

Timocratic, Feudal- 
ist or military caste 
rule 

Lower Possessionahsm 

Oligarchic 

Commexciahst or 
Plutocratic 

Higher do 

Pseudo-deni ocratic 

Slaver-caste rule, i.e*, 
present day Pa,rlia- 
mentarianism 

Lower Socialism 

A socialising 
Democracy. , 

Mass-rule. 

Higher do 

Social -Democracy. 

— 


Obedience to authority is an unconscious process , to most 
minds, hence the dominant class in any one stage lasts In form 
well into the next, for it requires time for the classes ate 
giving the form of the then national life to the aggregate con- 
cerned to awlke to the consciousness that they ate fitted foe the 
power conferred by enfranchisement F or example i Commer- 
cial England was vital in deeds by the time of ifeniy VIII., but 
feudal rule lasted until Charles I. 
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TABLE XI.— COMPARISON DF THE NERVOUS-SYSTEM 
AND THE DOMINANT 'CLASS IN THE STATE.. 


Cell equals a worker. . , * 

Tissues equal classes*, of workers. ‘ % 

Organs equal departments of labour. * 

A body equals an organised State. 


In natural economy there are in health no idler cells, 
tissues, or organs, but we find certain pensioned classes or de- 
partments represented by such organs as the thyroid, thymus, 
and pituitary bodies, also by the generative system after a 
certain time 

In a perfectly harmtimous orgalfetpia : All cells derive equal 
vitality from the corporate life, being ajf equally active in func- 
tion and asserting their individuality _ (Being enfranchised and 
using their power) ; all derive equal beneficenc e from and grant 
equal service to the corporate existence. Equal means rela- 
tive $ameness in regard t$ ^trength/ij^ds, and possibilities. 


■ ■ 

Form of Aimiyfcj*y '■ K 

Mode and Constituents 
of Unit and Class 
Mentality. 

Of Nervous System. 

| Of Dominant Class' 

1. 

The irritable wilful- 
ness of puerility. 

Irresponsible auto- 
cracy 

Sensual reason"*' g, 
chiefly through 

consciousness and 
perce^n alpite. 

II. 

The selfish and ex- 
cessive correspond 1 
exites of adolescence 

Slaver-caste domin- 
ance for profit 
through class dele- 
gation — competi- 
tive life. 

Deductive reasoning, 
memory and mu 
being mos|| prom- 
inent, reasqti only 
forming. 

III. 

Harmonious action 
and re-action .due 
* to self-coordination 

Mass administration, 
all labouring, all 
controlling — co- 
operative life. 

Inductive reasoning, 
reaabn having auf 
ture@, ), humanity 

,gui<|ng. , /■; 1;,: 
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i TABLE XII.— FORMS OF LAND TENURE. 

4 . ’ / 

This is only roughly meant to indicate the phases throU 
which ownership of land has passed ; history shows that 
economical independence has alone belonged to those con* 
trolling directly or indirectly the production of wealth from 
only source, from the mother earth. 

. ^ , i 

I Usal occupation of Savagery, 

* «. ,v 

II; Corporate family tenure in clan civilisation first, in the 
earliest stage land being owned, tilled, and its products enjoyed* 
in common. 





III. Family tenure^ tillage in common, use each from his 
special portion. 


IV. Family* tenure, tillage of each division (such being sub- 
' jeet usually to annual allotment), being by individual effort of 
the special occupier, he enjoying all the products. 

i * , ' ' 4 ,l 

• The family bond breaks up, the locality bond takes its places 
possession of a house now confers right to land, at first un<|pr 
the last-mentioned form under corporate village tenure. , , 


, ( 'V. Next, bouse and its formerly _ appertaining lsuid. need 
*bbt be held in common, although both remain still corporate 
; foiperty, the land usually so the longest ■ , ; ,, 

’ ■' ■’ ' 1 i 

’Absolute individual tenure, fcr profit pbstly aL||gJ 
.xmlg for personal use. it , ' . ‘sfef 


mm 
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T43LE XIII.— EVOLUTION OF THE CHIEF, OF THE 

STATE. 


In any one stage of evolution the rule is that such office 
is at first: — 

I —Elective. 

II —Hereditary. 


Normal evolution. 


^trophy of authority and suc- 
cession of next stage, often 
peacefully. 


Conjer deposition of last Em- 
pefor of the Brazils. But if the 
Chief of State be vitally strong, 
whilst the dominant class is de- 
posed owing to its feebleness, he 
may still regain Head of the 
State under the next stage of 
progressence Confer feudal and 
commercial Japan under the 
same Emperor. 


A bnoi nidi evolutu> 


I. — Hyperplasic autocracy. 

I 

II. — Ochlocracy (mob rule) 

III. — Elective tyrant, known as 
Emperor, President*, or 
Dictator. 


IV. — Hereditary or autocratic 
tyrant. 

I -V' 

V. — Ochlocracy again, and so 
on, or succession of next 
stage as soon as the new 
vital classes assert them- 
selves. 


Armed revolution may deter- 
mine change, but if the classes 
rebelling are capable of self- 
government the change is or- 
v dearly. 


Conquest may at tithe 
step in and alter the course of 
either normal or abnormal events, 
but the chief of the new stage or 
state holds originally under above 
conditions. * , 

•V 

action of the 
harmoniously 


Normal evolution occurs when dwindlirfcjj 
dominant family or caste is compensated for by 
growing action on the part of the ruled. - I ' 
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XV.— OUR NATIONAL WEALTH. 
The 


TO*'. 

't ABJ 5 E 

Estimated Value. 

w k 1 ( 

Iri December, 1889, Sir Robert Giffen attempted to com- 
pute the capital value of realised property in the United King- 
dom as it was in the year 1885* The following table is repro- 
duced from that furnished by him, the figures being corrected 
according to the official Returns of Income-Tax Assessments 
for 1894-95.+ The estimate of the value of the capital is 
arrived at by taking what Sir R Giffen considered a suitable 
number of years’ purchase of the income ■— 


tithes, 


®Under : Schedule A — 

Lands, rent-charges, 

etc 

Land with houses on it 
Other profits from land 
Schedule B — 

Farmers* Profits 

Schedule C — 

, Interest from Public Govern- 
ment Funds* not English J ... 
Schedule D — 

Quarries, mines, ironworks, 
etc. ... 

Cm Works 
Water Works 

Canale, etc. 

V Fishings ai 

. , SaltuSpnngs ’or W< 

# w ^ - 
, pgBabfies 1 ... 

Public Companies ^ 

& Foreign and Colonial* Invest- 
ments): ... ... 

Railways in United Kmgdo^ 
; Railways out of do.t *.• *■*. 

* ? Interest paid out of Local 
Rates, etc. ..." * ... 

Othetjsimilar profits ... ... 

Professions (taking 
of the gross ln- 
srest on capital) 




Gross Ann. 
Value of 
Property 
Assessed. 

NO. OF 
Years’ 
Pur- 
chase 

£56,582,020 

26 

149,625,984 

15 

533,881 

30 . 

56,052,720 

8 

24,07^105 

25 


4 

4,7705885 

25 

3,808,179 

2 9. 

3,493^90 

20 

.732,598 

20 

626,349 

20 

262,779 

20 

67,385 

20 

$5,831,141 

20 

17,158,861 

35,786,668 

20 

28 

14^152,214 ; 

ao 

6,824,495 ! 

*5 1 

1,637,985 

90 J 

36,296,322 j 

;, , V| 


Capital Value 


£1,471,132,520 

-2,944,389,760 

16,016,430 

448,421,7605 

601,952,625 


60,788,2844 

Hr 

14^51,9 

>2,726,9 
5,255, s8o| 
i,3i<^aa$2df 

* f 

343,i77,aa® R 

1,002,026,7045 

283,044,180 
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Table XV. — continued. 


“Traded and Professions omit- 
ted from assessment, say 20 
per cent on amount assessed 
64*8? ,481,609;, taking one- 
fifth of this income also as 

interest on capital 

Income from capital of non- 
tax-pa) CIS 

Foreign Investments, not in- 
cluded under Schedules C 

and DJ ... 

Movables, not yielding income 
Gfmrnrnent and Local Public 
ri operty, si/ 

Total estimated capital value 


7,295,264 

15 

108,888, 96o§ 

70,000,000 

5 

350,000,000||^ 

50,000,000 

10 

500,000,000 



1,000,000,000)1 



600,000, oool) 


D 1,393.567.993"^“ 


* Se <f„ “ The r,rowlh of Capital,” by Robert Giffen (Lon.-l jn Bell anU 
Sons, 1889). Ah- ’ “ Essays 111 Finance,’ 1 a vols., by the same author 

f 1 hiity-eighth Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue,, 0—7854, 

. price 6d r lhe amount stated as annual farmers’ profits appears to he 
etcessm, as Mr, Gitfcn overlooked the fact that the Income Tax Sets assume 
the net profits of agriculture (in Engtknd) to be equal to one-half the rent, 
not the v hole here given the number of years’ purchase of rural land 
may also be regarded as too high On the other hand, that of urban pro- 
perties is much understated. But these considerations do not materially 
affect the aggregate total, and Mr. Giffen’s basis has therefore been throughout 1 
maintained. * ■ 


| These claims constitute part of the social question of other nations than 
our ov n. Ihe ainount in the last case is conjectural only, and is the same ’ 
as that given b> Mr. Giffen m his estimate for 1885 

|( 7 hese amounts being conjectural only, are reproduced from Mr Giffen’s 
fstimate m 1885, with small additions, amounting m all to /icc.ocxi.oqo, on 
the capital value, * * 


§ Of; these totals which make up the “industrial capital” of the country, 
amounting to *£4,130,483,083, at least ^2,020,417,190 is under joint stock 
management, £1,035,029,835 being the paid-up capital of the r8/*6i regia- 
te^ed companies carrying on business in Apnl, 1894, and /o8<, 387,3^ being 
Uie paid-up capital of the railways m the United Kingdom at the end of 1894, 
See the Animal Statistical Abstract, forty-second number, C— 7875, r&K? 

1S : 0 T° this Jtouat be added the capital administered by chartered banks * 
end trading companies, not registered under the Companies Acts 
; H It is interesting to compare this total for 1895 with those arrived at in 
pnswuds years, which were based on similar statistics and calculated W the 
methods as now used. The total thus estimated by Mr. Giffen tn i86< 
^8.^6,114,063,000 j in 1875, £ 8 , ^48, 120 ,000; and tn 1885, £ *0,070,570,000* 
wtoe the total now given is £n, 393 > 5 b 7 > 993 - The increase In realised wealth 
in thirty years may, therefore, safely be estimated k over five thousand million#' 
sterling, or an average of- 175 millions a year* She average annual increase 

*1 ** pet Cent " 0r m0re lw,ce tSe **te p£ increaie ? 
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Tfie abdve is taken from Fabian Tract Nd Capital and. 
Land. AH the tracts of this Society, mostly costing r<t each, 
can be obtained from the Society's Office, 376* Strand, W*C. 
Without the study of these no one can expect to be up-tp*date 
as regards social facts. 

From this same table we can estimate class income as well 

Rent, or amount paid by labour to idleness for leave to work, 
is found by adding the totals under Schedule A, and under 
Schedule D from Quarries to Cemeteries. The total amount 
is over £230,0(^,000. 

Interest , Dividend , and Profit, also idler income, is found to , 
come to £280,000,000.* Of this amount over £105,000,000 is 
paid by foreign labour to British capitalists. 

* Earned middle-class income , “rent of ability/’ comes to 
over £410,000,000. 

Sir R. Giffen estimates the total annual income to be at 
least £1,450,000,000 Tins leaves to “ manual labour " the 
sum of £530,000,000 

The more recent Fabian Tract, No 5 of 1899, gives the 
figures quoted now. The increases in the classes’ incomes are 
due to more accurate data founded upon income-tax assess- 
ments up-to-date , the increased ma$5 income does not take 
cognisance of out-of-work spells r 


Rent £^27^,000,000 

Interest ' 3j^o$o,ooo 

Profits and Salaries \ o» . Jlg^ ft.oocP 

Total (that is the income of the legal proprietor** 

of the three natural monopolies of land, lj||^ 

Capital and ability) . ,000,000 

Income of manuaHabour-class P" 650,000,000 t 

• f -**» - 

Total produce £ 1,700,000,000 


> f v * 7 

f ‘* Profit in thi* sense is cot used to denote t|ke difference between grosa 
receipts in a business and working expenses It represents the after ^ 

working expenses, ordinary interest, according to j|$k oa^c&prtttl employed, 
tnd, if the owner of the busing works himself at iU a remuneration Or salary 
fie would receive in the ordinary market, have been found. 
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:| ; ;- ^ tRt^KfX^Ay STATE DEP ARTMB$T& ^ 

f bats; to* °f ^ Ministry of -the tot 
I'- of the Conservative Cabinet of 190b; 

relative "importance of ' various State departments 
,< [urideil l^ssessionalist governments ; the absence of many 
1 1. important industrial occupations from direct cognisance of >, 
J those inauthority speaJcs volumes for our competitive regime . - ,f 
,’f TJio fourth Ministry of Mr. Gladstone, being the Libers! 

*J Government of 1893 t — ^ 

I Wm f Ewart Gladstone Prime Minister, First Lord of ' the 

Treasury and Lord Privy Seal. 

Lord llerschell Lord High Chancellor. 

,!„ , . Tr . . . f Lord President of Council. 

■ ° f Kimberle y ' { Sec. of State Indian Dept. / 

4 Si|r William VemonrHarcourt Chancellor of the Exchequer. 1 
i Herbert Hemy Asquith, Q.C.... Sec. of State Home Dept. 


I Wm f Ewart Gladstone Prime Minister, First Lord of ' tk 

Treasury and Lord Privy Sea 
( Lord llerschell Lord High Chancellor. 

r Tr . . . f Lord President of Council- 

, Earl of Kimberley . j Sec . of ^ Indian ^ • 

4 Si|r William VemonrHarcourt Chancellor of the Exchequer. 1 
i Herbert Hemy Asquith, Q.C.... Sec. of State Home Dept. 

* . Earl of Rosebery Sec. of State Foreign Dept. 

j Marquis of Ripon Sec. of State Colonial Dept. 

\ Henry Campbell-Bannerman ... Sec. of State War Dept. 

' 4 sir George Otto Trevelyan, 

j Bart Secretary for Scotland. 

;Earl Spencer First Lord of the Admiralty. 

John Morley .. Chief Secretary for Ireland 

(Arnold Morley v.... .. Postmaster-General. 

j Anthony John Mundella .. . President Board of Trade 

J Henry Hartley Fowler Pres. Local Government Board. 

I James Bryce . Chancellor Duchy of Lancaster. 

George John Sh&w-Lefevre First Commissioner of Works. 

Arthur Herbert Dyke Acland V.-P. Committee of Council 
/ The above form the Cabinet 

(In the Cabinet) Chancellor of the Duchy of Lon 

* caste^, 

(la die Cabinet) Postmaster-General. 

(la the Cabinet) V.-P. Committee of CottnliL ? k ' 

Cabinet) Works arid Public 

Herbert Cblltoun Gardner Pres. Board of^ticulturfe. 

Wmnm Edward Ellis ) ^ *■ -;■ 

^Icbard Enij^it Causfcon > Jun. Lord! of the Treasury. ^ 

Arthur... ) 


6. tb f he Treasury. 

1 < - tj \ 


William Atoand&r McArthur. .. ) 1 

Mohri TomKnsop: Hibbert ... Fiha^ial| 
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Edward Marjorfeanks 

Charles Seale-Hayne 

Sir Francis Henry Jeune 

Vice-Ad. Sir Fred WV Richards 
Rear-Ad. Lord Walter T. Kerr 
Rear- Ad. J. Arbuthnot Fisher, 

CB. 

Capt. Gerard H. U Noel .... 

Edmund Robertson 

Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth/ 

Bart 

Herbert John Gladstone 

Sir Edward Greys Bart. . 

Syjjaey Charles Buxton 

Geeaqge William Erskme Russell 

Lord Sandhurst 

Thomas Burt 

Sir (Balthazar) Walter Foster . . . 

(Office abolished) 

William Woodall 


Patronage Sec. to the Treasury* 
Paymaster-General. 
Judge-Advocate General, 


Lords of the Admiralty. 


Secretary to the Admiralty. 
Parliamentary Sec. Home Office. 
Parliamentary Sec. Foreign Office. 
Parliamentary Sec Colonial Office, 
Parliamentary Sec. India Office. 
Parliamentary Sec. War Office. 
Parliamentary Sec. Brd. of Trade, 
Parliamentary Sec Loc. Gov. Brd. 
Surveyor-General of Ordnance. 
Financial Sec War Office. 


Sir Charles Russell, Q.C. Attorney-General. g 

Sir John Rigby, Q.C Solicitor-General. * 


Scotland. 

Sir G. Otto Trevelyan (in 

Cabinet Keeper of the Great Seal^ 

Lord Robertson Lord Justice-General. 

John Blair Balfour, Q.C Lord Advocate, 

Marquis of Lothian Keeper of the Privy Seal* 

Lord Kingsburgh Lord Justice Clerk. 

Puke of* Montrose Lord Clerk Register. ^ 

Marquis of Breadalbane High Cemmis. Gen. 

AJdwuwIer Asher, Q.C Solicitor-General. 

Ireland. ^ 

» Lord Houghton Lord Lieutenaa^# IfeS 

* John iloriey (in Cabinet) -Chief •Seareta^^J^^' 

* §ir David Haxrel (temp.) .i Under Sece^m \ 4 

* Samuel Walker Lord;)Ch|imdtoi ' /X, 

Andrew Marahali^forter Mali^$#llte &>Us. 

Q-C Attofiney<Sen«4 ** 

Chari^ Mare Hemphill, Q.C.,,. Solidtor-Genewl ; f 

1 ' Ir m 
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Tjhe following was the Conservative 'Unionist Government 
of Lord Salisbury, formed in 1900. The inclusion of former 
Radical capitalists &nd Whig landowners is proof that a deter- 
mination to retain slaver-caste dominance is the principal idea 
that governs the politics of ,the well-to-do, that before long 
orUy two parties will exist, the Posse^sionahsts and the 
Socialists — 4 \ 


The present Unionist Ministry , or, Government by family / 


Prime Minister '. ’ 

Lord High Chancellor \ 

Lord President of Council . . . 

Lord Pnvy Seal 

Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 
Sec. of State Home Dept.. . 
Sec. of State Foreign Dept. . . 
Sec. of State Colonial Dept. . 

Sec. of State War Dept 

Sec. of State Indian Dept 

Secretary for Scotland ........ 

First Lord of the Admiralty . . 
First Lord of the Treasury ... 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland .... 

Lord Chancellor of Ireland ... 
President Board of Trade . ... 
Chancellor Duchy of Lancaster 
Pres. Local Government Board 
Pres. Board of Agriculture . . . 
Works and Public Buildings . . 
Postmaster-General 


Marquess of Salisbury. 

Earl of Hals bury. 

Duke of Devonshire. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, part. 
Charles Thomson Ritchie. 
Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Joseph Chambeilain. 

Hon St. John Brodrick. 

Lord George Hamilton. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 

Earl of S el borne. 

Arthur James Balfour. 

Earl Cadogan. 

Lord Ashbourne. 

Gerald William Balfour. 

Lord James of Hereford. 

Walter Hume Long. 

Robert William Hanbury. 

Aretas Akers-Douglas 
Marquess of Londonderry. 


Out of 19 members five belong to one family, the CeciL The 
Liberal Cabinet shows as follows : — Peers 5, other landowners 
6, other members 6. The very foundation of all social reform 
rests with breaking the landed power, yet the majority here 
were landowners, and the Cabinet can virtually arrange all 
Parliamentary business , and cut out all private members* bills. 

The honestly Possessionalist Cabinet shows 19 members 
Th all, 9 being peers, 3 others titled gentlemen, and 7 others 
’deeply interested in collecting an annual revenue from labour. 
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TABLE XVI.— THE STATE DEPARTMENTS UNDER 
SOC1AL-D EMOCRACY. 

For Description see p 259. 

Departments. Divisions. 


Tillage. 

Stock-rearing. 


Land . • . <j 

tForestry. 

; tMmes. 
v Fisheries. 

Manufactures . , . . . . . j 

f Buildings. 

! Machinery. 

| Foods and Clothing 
[ Sundries 

% 1 
Transport . \ 

r f Railroads. 

! * Roadways. 

| '♦‘Shipping. 

[ * Waterways. 

Distribution 

f ^Administration. 
•Postal 

( T ransference. 

1 Household Affairs j 

f Domestic. 

1 Medical 
| ^Scholastic. 

[ Artistic. 

Non-effectives j 

f Children. 

Invalids. r tk* 

{ Pensioners. 


Those divisions that are marked * are already^ semi- 
spcialised or capable without any trouble of being maifcSt so ; 
those marked t are either State managed in some counties, 
or chiefly under company management at home. Forestry is > - 
a State department in France ; a nucleus of suejj organisation ' 

. exists ^Sith us under our Woods and Forests TheRail- 

jlfifcmtfi 'tyt State property in most countries. |nd effieienlly,, 
^worked. Mines and Shipping are almost totaljr tinder ; 

Jm'i ! A r ,M 11 if - r ° J ^ ^ "Sti* ^ 11 
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Stock management, and, given " honest captains ” of mdustry* 
could be efficiently managed for the common good to-morrow. 
Co-operation is at work in the Transference and Medical envi- 
sions, and holds its own with individualistic action ; medical 
organisation is largely under State control, many medical men. 
being direct or quasi-State officials in the Services, under the 
poor-law, or as sanitary science officials The Board of Agri- 
culture is a possible nucleus for the divisions of Tillage and 
Stock-rearing , Pisciculture would be more easily arranged for* 
a Fishery Board exists for Scotland, and many County Councils 
have fishery committees. The State now, for its special ser- 
vants and services, possesses a Works and Public Buildings 
Offic e ; it has its own factories for machinery, tools, and ship- 
ping, for food-stuffs and clothing. 

In all these divisions the fact that company ’Wnagement 
has proved successful is unassailable , paid servants have 
successfully administered such businesses for the profit of share- 
holders ; we only await for the Socialist spirit for their thorough 
socialisation. 

Certain public office^ and departments are supported now 
that m future will come under the division of artistic ; the 
administration of the National Debt and of Government pen- 
sions shows the ^ability to organise such a division properly. 
The divisions of Domestic Affairs, Children, and Invalids, 
would chiefly involve merely statistical organisation, the duty 
Qf the officials of such sub-departments being merely to co- !f 
ordinate and not to control the individuals affected in their 
general affairs 

Perfect national organisation must be a process of growth, 
but when this is stated it must not be inferred that such has * 
yet to commenced ; in lesser aggregates than the national" 
organisation is far advanced in our midst; what we require#; 
pom is the general will for harmonious national wholeness 
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VARIETIES OF SLAVERY. 

u Slavery is the obligation to labour for the benefit of the master, without 
the Contract ox consent of the servant-”— Ogtlvte's Imperial Dictionary. 

“ That which has the powfii, or not the power to operate, is that alone 
Which is or is not free ” — Locke. 


In competitive civilisation, where the workers are divorced 
froth the land, a man must work for some master or 'starve ; 
/ since he comfpetes Ivith others for work, and must obtain it, the 
cdptf^ctis all upon the side of the master-class or slaver-caste , 
consents under duress. 


v T ^t 

Rights. 


\ ' 

Natural. 

Jurtdual. 

Political . 

Economical. 

Chattel slavery . . 

Ndne, 

*' fttV. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Serfdom , . 

Some. 

Some. 

None. 

None. 

Wage or Hireling 1 
slavery. / 

J Some. 

Some. 

Some. 

None. 


By natural rights are meant those appertaining^ equally to 
all human beings as living creatures ; by juridical those con- 
ferred by law in the eye s erf .which the rich and poor are ec^al 
only in theory ; by politid ftr e meant the rights conferred fry 
|he vote, possessed now,€S|Shat only partially by thirty pet 
cent. of our adults. ; 1 „ ' 
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CAPITAL. 

Two definitions can be given of this term. It may be • 
Stated to consist of commodities saved from present con- > 
sumption and utilised to produce future wealth ; or it may 
be described as consisting of commodities saved from present 
consumption and utilised to produce profit (that is, a^retum in 
more commodities, over and abov^ the cost of production), for 
the person who possesses the legal right of using on of pqg- 
venting them being used * * 


TABLE XVII. » 

The following table is formed on the first definition and is 
not to be taken as a scientific tabulation • — 


Impersonal Capital. 


Immoveable. 


Moveable, 


Unused land* Specialized land. Tangible or real. Fictitious! . 

p * v ^ 

See p. 212. 

t % t 

For a scientific exposition of capitalism see “ Economics' 
Socialism,” by H. M. Hyndman, by Twentieth Century Press. 
Price 2s. 6d. ' £ , 


m I 
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forms. 






























\ffunyin Et/eiulton 




flfejxsnds upor& the* extent and forcityleness^pf \$j6fe Sbciahsl 
organisations in the meantime To the Vested Interests we 
recommend the latter as the more 'pleasant of "the two on) 
courses of events open to our nation \ 


THE BASE OF ALL METAPHYSICS! 

And now, Gentlemen, v 

A word I give to remain m your memories and minds, 

As base and finale too for all metaphysics. 

(So to the students the old professor, 

Aj: the dose of his crowded rareer) 

HUving studied the new and antique, the Greek and Germanic 
systems, t, 

Kant having studied anti stated, T n 1 it e and Schcllmg and 
Hegel, 

, Stated the lore of Plato, and Socrates greater than Plato, 

And greater than Socrates sought and state d , Christ divine 
w < having studied long, 

^iW^miniscent to-day those Greek and Germanic systems, 

’’ \See* the philosophies all, Christian churches and tenets See, 
,Yef underneath Socrates clearly see, and underneath Christ 
the divine 1 see, , ‘ ' 

The dear love of man for his comrade, the attraction of firiend 
to friend, 

Of the well-married husband and^ife, of children and paints, 

, .JSfftfcity for city, and land for land. 

* Walt Whi±man; , 





